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By  HOV3KD  DOUGLAS. 


WANT  you  to  interview  a  first-rate 
English  artist  for  our  next  issue,"  were 


my  instructions.  "  I  will  give  you  a 
free  hand  ;  I  do  not  say  that  you  have  an 
unlimited  choice,  but  there  are  doubtless 
many  good  artists  who  have  never  been 
in  the  pages  of  The  Poster,  except  per- 
haps by  way  of  an  affiche  or  two  that 
has  come  into  our  hands,  but  whose  work 
nevertheless  is  deserving  of  more  considera- 
ble notice  ;  I  said  I  give  you  a  free  hand, 
but  of  course  you  know  my  original  stipula- 
tion, it  must  be  an  English  artist,  and  his 
work  first  rate." 

Armed  with  these  instructions  I  sallied 
forth,  not  however  to  carry  them  out  forth- 
with, for  it  was  no  small  matter  to  decide 
who  would  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
my  ultra-artistic  chief.  I  searched  the 
hoardings  for  some  considerable  time,  and 
from  a  heap  of  hideous  and  sensational 
vulgarities  I  picked  out  the  work  of  a  few, 
one  of  whom  I  thought  would  perhaps  supply 
me  with  the  necessary  materiel  if  only  I 
could  beard  him  in  his  den  ;  thus  it  became 
a  matter  of  selection.  Some  were  rejected 
by  me  because  they  had  appeared  in 
several  issues  of  the  journal,  and  others 
because  I  thought  that  they  did  not  quite 
comply  with  one  or  other  of  the  two  restric- 
tions by  which  I  was  bound.  Finally  I 
decided  that  I  would  try  and  see  Mr.  Yendis, 
and  the  memory  of  the  cover  which  adorned 


the  exterior  of  our  first  number  clinched  my 
resolve. 

Not  being  conversant  with  the  particular 
quarter  of  the  globe  that  my  objet  hailed 
from,  I  returned  to  the  hoarding  upon  which 
I  had  seen  his  work  and  carefully  noted  the 
name  of  the  printer,  who  would  be  I  thought 
the  best  medium  for  obtaining  the  necessary 
information.  Having  scored  this  first  point 
I  wended  my  way  to  the  address  given, 
and  finally  found  myself  at — Stop.  [The 
Income  Tax. — Ed.]  With  the  knocker  of  the 
door  in  my  hand  I  felt  that  there  must  be 
some  electrical  or  unseen  influence  with  it,  for 
my  whole  anatomy  gave  a  violent  shudder  ! 
Was  he  unlike  other  artists  whom  I  have 
interviewed;  was  he  devoid  of  that  particular 
bonhomme  which  usually  characterises  the 
profession  ;  or  what  was  it  that  caused  this 
nervous  twitching  within  me  ?  I  think  it 
must  have  been  a  fear  that  had  struck  me 
two  or  three  minutes  before  my  arrival  as 
to  whether  the  word  Yendis  was  really  a 
nom  de  guerre,  or  whether,  after  all,  I  had 
alighted  on  one  who  was  not  of  my  own  kin. 

Having  been  ushered  into  the  studio, 
I  took  a  cursory  glance  round  :  there  was 
of  course  an  unusual  paraphernalia,  and 
the  familiar  collection  of  the  oddest  of  odd 
things,  from  pistols  and  daggers  to  models 
of  steamships  and  elephants,  which  are 
necessary  to  the  complete  equipment  of  an 
officii  iste ;  aye,  and  there  was  the  usual  litter 
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of  sketches,  some  finished  and  flung  aside,  (Mosnar 

others    half-finished    and   served    likewise.  turvy  ? 

I  presently  became  aware  of  the  fact  will  dem 

that  footsteps  were  approaching  the  studio  but  the 

and  my  old  fear  of  nationality  again  cropped  is  unsull 

up,  but  when  in  perfect  English  he  replied  the  gem 

to  my  self-introduction,  the  qualm  soon  gave  from  as 

place  to  greater  confidence.  noticed 

Our  first  few  words  were  of  course  apart  stealing, 


Yendis)  my  full  cognomen  topsy- 
I  will  show  you  our  tree,  which 
onstrate  that  I  am  not  only  English, 
name,  as  far  back  as  we  can  trace, 
ied."  He  then  proceeded  to  draw 
;alogical  descent  of  the  Ransoms 
far  back  as  the  year  101,  and  in  it  I 
such  items  as  "gibbeted  for  sheep 
"  "hung  at  Tyburn,"  etc.,  etc.  This 


M.  YENDIS. 

Photo  by  Percy  Wyles,  211,  Claplu 


from  the  object  ot  my  visit,  I  will  therefore 
omit  recording  them. 

Presently,  however,  I  mentioned  the 
question  of  his  nationality,  and  incidentally 
my  own  thoughts  on  the  subject  whilst  I 
was  awaiting  his  arrival. 

"Why,"  said  he,  with  a  sly  dig  at  my 
slowness  of  perception,  "  don't  you  see  that 
Yendis  is  my  Christian  name  inverted,  and 
the  signature  on  some  of  my  earlier  work 


grim  humour  was  no  doubt  at  my  expense, 
but  an  interviewing  journalist  has  to  swallow 
these  gibes  with  the  good  nature  in  which 
they  are  intended.  Getting  more  seriously  to 
business,  I  mentioned  that  it  was  a  recollec- 
tion of  the  first  cover  of  our  journal  that 
decided  my  journey. 

"Oh  yes,"  said  he,  "you  have  also 
published  some  other  of  my  work,  there  was 
the  affiche  for  The  Poster  and  '  The  Dandy 


M.  Yendis. 
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(By  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  David  Allen  &  Sons,  Ltd.) 


Fifth,'  in  No.  2  ;  '  The  Sins  of  the  Fathers  ' 
in  No.  3;  and  my  double-crown  'Cinderella' 
in  the  Christmas  number." 

Unlike  many  other  artists  whom  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  interviewing,  M.  Yendis 
takes  a  somewhat  despondent  view  of  the 
future  of  the  English  artistic  poster,  as 
will  be  seen  by  his  opinions.  In  reply  to 
my  enquiry  as  to  whether  he  thought  the 
English  public  were  being  educated  up  to 
the  artistic  poster,  he  said  : 

"Emphatically  no  !  they  are  not  satisfied 
with  its  claims  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct 
art,  they  will  not  disassociate  the  poster 
and  the  picture,  but  judge  the  new  art 
from  the  standpoint  of  an   oil  painting.'' 

"That  is  to  be  deplored,"  said  I,  "as 
it  will  doubtless  be  a  national  calamity 
for  people  to  gradually  develop  a  decay 
of  their  sense  of  beauty,  for  I  maintain 
it  is  impossible  to  vulgarise  national  taste 
without  lowering  national  character.  Have 
not  collectors  forwarded  the  artistic  move- 
ment ?  " 


"Possibly  !  It  is  a  change  from  postage 
stamps.  I  think  the  collecting  mania  is 
more  often  responsible  for  the  collections 
than  the  merits  of  the  posters." 

"  Do  you  think  the  future  of  the  poster 
assured  ? 

"  I'm  afraid  its  very  uncertain.  Wall 
advertising  at  present  is  far  from  ideal, 
and  the  neck  and  neck  race  between  the 
correct  poster  and  the  unspeakable  inter- 
loper will  perhaps  end  in  a  foul,  to  the 
ultimate  extermination  of  both.  Adver- 
tisers have  had  ample  time  to  discover  the 
superiority  of  the  artistic  poster.  They 
have  had  their  atrocities  swamped  by  simple 
designs  ;  they  have  been  talked  to  seriously, 
and  they  have  been  laughed  at,  but  it  makes 
no  difference." 

"  Don't  you  think  it  is  more  a  matter 
of  time  and  patience  :  we  cannot  expect 
commercial  England  to  be  ultra-artistic  all 
at  once  ?  " 

"We  expect  our  West  End  theatrical 
managers,  the  brainy  men  who  produce 
the  advanced  play,  the  artistic  opera  and 
the  poetic  drama  to  have  posters  in  accord." 

"  They  do  sometimes  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  even  intentionally  now  and 
again.  Most  often  they  create  their  own 
posters  :  then  does  the  poster  maker 
remove  his  laurel  wreath  and  substitute  a 
wet  towel — vainly  trying  to  make  something 
decent  out  of  an  impossible  idea — omits 
his  signature,  and  shudders  when  he  sees 
it  on  the  walls  !  Thus,  as  the  theatrical 
productions  increase  in  artistic  merit,  so 
do  their  advertisements  become  more 
blatant  and  insipid,  wilfully  impeding  the 
advance  of  a  sister  art." 

"  You  are  not  hopeful  ?  " 

"  Not  very  !  Take  a  large  hoarding  ; 
for  every  good  poster  you  will  find  twenty 
horrors.  The  bill-sticker  arranges  them 
all  with  a  sublime  indifference  to  harmony 
and  balance — ergo,  utter  chaos  !  The 
movement  in  Edinboro'  to  stop  the  disfigure- 
ment of  the  pretty  town  was  a  thrust  at 
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20  x  30.  M.  Yendis. 

posterdom  which  we  may  expect  to  see 
successfully  repeated  ;  then  the  good  will 
go  with  the  bad  to  an  ignominious  death." 

In  reply  to  a  further  question  as  to 
whether  commercial  firms  would  ever  dis- 
cover the  evil  of  their  advertising  ways,  M. 
Yendis  thought  their  position  was  equally 
hopeless.  I  could  only  too  well  bear  out 
his  statement  about  the  "horrors"  now 
appearing  on  the  hoardings  from  my  own 
experience  when  searching  for  the  subject 
of  my  interview,  but  to  one  so  despondent 
of  the  future  of  posterdom  I  did  not  think 
it  wise  to  assist  in  his  general  condemnation, 
so  I  asked  him  if  he  could  suggest  any 
improvements. 

"  I  do  not  believe  in  large  posters  made 
up  of  many  small  sheets,  for,  unless  per- 
fectly joined,  the  whole  thing  is  put  out  of 
drawing  (of  course,  you  can't  expect  a 
bill-sticker  to  consider  that).  I  prefer  to 
see  small  posters  on  one  sheet  of  paper, 
transferred  from  the  original,  the  designer's 


touch  being  seldom  noticed  when  a  sketch 
has  been  enlarged.  I  am  not  of  the  opinion 
that  if  a  poster  is  small  it  is  necessarily 
obscure.  When  I  design  a  poster  I  always 
try  to  bear  in  mind  that  its  prime  object 
should  be  that  it  could  be  seen  half-a-mile 
away." 

My  own  opinion  or  the  future  of  the 
artistic  affiche  being  that  time  and  perpetual 
teaching  without  rest  or  cessation  will 
eventually  create  a  national  love  of  poster 
art,  I  thought  it  unwise  to  further  pursue 
the  discussion,  so  in  order  to  awaken  within 
his  breast  his  more  generous  sentiments,  I 
asked  who,  in  his  opinion,  was  entitled  to 
be  considered  the  "  Poster  King" — the  title 
having  been  conferred  on  several — to  which 
he  replied  : 

"  Decidedly,  Mucha,  the  Hungarian, 
and  I  think  his  work  holds  first  place  in  the 
affections  of  most  posterists.  His  design, 
colour  and  drawing  are  beyond  criticism, 
but  the  results  would  be  very  different  if  his 
beautiful  designs  were  printed  in  England. 
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I  can  imagine  the  feelings  of  Mucha  if  he 
suffered  from  English  printers.  O.  de 
Rycker,  of  Brussels,  who  prints  Privat- 
Livemont's  work,  and  Champenois,  of  Paris, 
are  lithographic  printers  par  excellence." 

"  I  know  that  so  far  as  English  litho- 
graphic printers  collectively  are  concerned, 
we  are  a  long  way  behind  our  continental 
brethren,  but  I  think  there  are  one  or  two 
who  can  be  relied  upon  ?  " 


be  original.  Some  of  them  carry  eccentricity 
to  excess,  and  generally  I  think  they  are. 
overrated.  Some  people  think  >  anything 
from  a  Parisian  studio  cannot  be  bad." 

After  having  given  me  a  little  of  his 
initial  experience  in  poster  designing,  I 
asked  if  he  thought  it  were  possible  to 
communicate  the  art,  or  whether  it  was  so 
much  of  a  gift  that  it  was  impossible  to 
impart  it,  to  which  he  replied  : 


if? 


1 


AN  ORIGINAL  DESIGN. 

"Yes,  there  are,  but  they  are  few  and 
far  between." 

"  Do  you  admit  the  alleged  superiority 
of  French  poster  artists  as  well  ?  " 

"  Emphatically  not !  English  artists  are 
terribly  handicapped,  having  to  choose 
between  the  buyer's  individual  taste  and 
certain  rejection.  Our  fellows  frequently 
have  to  submit  to  alterations  and  improve- 
ments.    French  posterists  are  permitted  to 


"  It  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  be 
taught  poster  art.  The  first  essential,  of 
course,  is  drawing,  but  after  that  it  is  very 
different  to  other  kinds  of  painting.  In  fact 
many  good  painters  make  an  awful  hash  of 
poster  designing.  The  examples  of  posters 
by  R.A.'s  in  your  recent  issue  shows  the 
sad  results  of  using  pictures  for  posters." 

Remembering  that  in  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  we 
had  produced  some  caricatures  by  M.  Yendis, 
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I  asked  him  if  he  did  much  work  in  this 
way,  and  in  answer  he  pulled  out  a  whole 
heap  of  sketches  which  had  been  reproduced 
in  various  journals,  and  stated  that  he 
preferred  caricaturing  to  poster  work. 

There  are  not  many  really  good  cari- 
caturists, the  difficulty  being  to  retain  a 
likeness,  by  correct  drawing  and  at  the 
same  time  distorting  every  separate  feature. 

Like  his  confrerie,  I  found  M.  Yendis 
one  of  the  jolliest  fellows  imaginable  ;  it 
seems  that  a  genial  sort  of  good  nature 
is  incident  to  the  profession.  After  the 
business  portion  of  my  interview  he  fell 
to  telling  me  of  many  droll  incidents  of 
his  career.  The  following,  being  directly 
connected  with  his  role  as  a  poster  artist, 
I  cannot  refrain  from  repeating  it  in  his 
own  words. 

"The  funniest  experience  I  had  in 
connection  with  posters  occurred  three 
winters   ago.     I  had   occasion    to  sketch 


New  Scotland  Yard,  and  selected  a  foggy 
morning.  I  had  nearly  finished  my  notes 
on  the  building  when  a  constable  issued 
from  the  gloom  and  snatched  the  sketch- 
book from  me,  stating  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  confiscate  it.  For  fun,  I  remonstrated 
in  broken  English.  That  was  enough  !  He 
trembled  with  excitement.  An  Anarchist ! 
Promotion  stared  him  in  the  face  !  I  was 
arrested,  and  taken  before  his  superiors 
(in  intelligence).  After  a  while,  having  given 
the  necessary  explanations,  I  was  allowed 
to  go  out  and  complete  my  observations, 
much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  indignant 
constable.  The  morning  papers  seized  the 
opportunity  for  chaff  at  my  expense." 

'  Twas  in  the  "wee  sma'  hours  ayont 
the  twal "  when  I  took  my  leave  of  M. 
Yendis,  not  however,  before  I  had  secured 
a  few  specimens  of  his  work  and  a  carica- 
ture of  one  of  his  brother  brushes,  which 
are  here  reproduced. 
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Entrance  Mall  of  NLessrs.  Pears'  in  Ifteu; 
@xford  ^Street. 

By    FRANK    B3NFIELD,  M.3. 


rEW  Londoners,  probably,  are  aware 
how  well  worth  a  passing  visit  is 
the  Entrance  Hall,  or  Atrium,  if  I 
may  so  call  it,  of  the  business  offices  of 
this  famous  soap  firm  in  New  Oxford  Street. 
It  is  in  reality  a  Pompeian  vestibule,  with 
sunken  bath  and  hemicycle,  formed  accur- 
ately on  the  model  of  one  to  be  found  in 
a  suburb  of  Herculaneum.  One  enters  this 
hall,  which  so  handsomely  and  sumptuously 
suggests  the  domestic  luxury  of  a  Pagan 
past,  from    New  Oxford    Street,  through 


dwarf  wrought-iron  gates,  while  the  portico 
is  flanked  by  red  granite  pillars  with  grey 
bases.  The  features  which  strike  and 
impress  the  eye  at  once  are  the  bath  and 
the  lovely  statuary  of  lustrous  white  which 
surround  it.  This  sunken  bath  runs  into 
a  cove  of  the  hemicycle,  and  is  floored  with 
aqua-tinted  mosaic,  which  supplies  a  slight 
but  sufficient  sapphire  translucence  to  the 
water.  Standing  in  the  hemicycle  is  a  nude 
female  figure,  and  on  her  shoulder  is  an 
infant.    Below,  on  the  edge  of  the  bath,  is 


THE  THREE.^BATHERS. 
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HYGEIA.  E.  L.  Von  Weber. 


her  other  child.  In  his  hand  is,  what 
perhaps  the  antiquarian,  misled  by  classical 
associations,  will  insist  is  an  apple  ;  but  a 
Cockney,  who  was  at  all  up  to  date,  would 
know  better,  and  assure  the  bookworm  that 
what  the  "byby"  held  in  his  grasp  was  a 
cake  of  Pears'  Soap.  And  he  would  find 
support  for  his  view  in  the  fact  that  the  lady 
in  the  hemicycle  is  evidently  trying  to 
induce  the  nice  little  boy  on  her  shoulder — 
nice,  however,  isn't  the  word — a  beautiful 
little  boy  in  white  marble,  to  go  into  the 
bath  without  crying.  His  year  older  brother 
plainly  wishes  to  encourage  him  too.  Why 
so  exceedingly  clean-looking  a  child  should 
require  a  bath,  and  a  cake  of  Pears'  Soap 
to  help  it  out,  would  have  puzzled  the 
chimney  sweep  in  "  The  Water  Babies.' 
This  group  of  mother  and  two  children  is 
known  as  "  Baby's  Bath,"  and  is  the  work 
of  E.  L.  Von  Weber.  To  the  left,  on  the 
edge  of  the  bath,  are  two  magnificent 
statues  all  in  white  marble,  "Hygeia"  and 
"The  Three  Bathers,"  originals  also,  and 
trophies  of  the  skill  and  genius  of  Von 
Weber,  while  the  marble  figure,  which 
shows  behind  the  pillar  on  the  right  of  our 
photogravure  of  the  whole  hall,  is  "The 
Bather "  by  Lawes,  and  is  from  the  Paris 
Salon.  In  the  blue  waters  of  the  bath,  let 
me  observe,  is  a  tolerably  abundant  display 
of  handsome  gold  fish.  Other  statues 
are  Mighoretti's  "  Lesbra,"  and  Canova's 
"Venus."  The  effect  of  the  whole  is  very 
fine,  and  many  people  have  doubtless 
perspired  past  Messrs.  Pears'  vestibule, 
hurrying  to  see  objects  much  less  worthy  of 
a  visit  from  the  point  of  view  of  art. 

The  great  firm  to  whom  these  artistic 
treasures  belong,  placed  the  general  design 
of  the  work  in  very  competent  hands.  The 
hall  is  a  monument  of  the  classic  taste  and 
erudition  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Birch,  the  painter, 
who  severely  adhered  to  the  best  classical 
authority  in  the  matter  of  bronzes,  marbles, 
mosaics,  and  other  accessories  of  this 
striking  vestibule.     The  idea  was  to  give 
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an  example  of  the  modifications  brought 
about  in  Greek  architecture  by  the  demands 
of  the  luxury  of  Roman  society  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Empire.  Thus  the  metal  work, 
which  figures  so  largely,  so  richly,  and  so 
elaborately  on  the  ceiling  and  walls  is 
modelled  on  what  was  to  be  found  in  the 
dwelling  of  Lucretius,  and  in  the  houses  of 
his  contemporaries.  The  bronzes,  however, 
are  happily  adapted  to  a  very  modern- 
purpose  indeed.  Some  are  standards  for 
the  support  of  incandescent  lights,  while 
hanging  boats,  bearing  lucernce,  afford 
illumination  of  the  same  type.  But  tripedal 
standards,  candlesticks,  or  whatever  they 
are,  they  have  been  all  copied  with  a  careful 
exactitude  from  existing  objects  of  art  dug 
out  of  the  ruins  of  Roman  cities. 

Nor  must  I  omit  to  mention  the  pavement 
which  is  in  its  own  way  a  masterpiece.  It 
is  composed  in  part  of  mosaics,  in  part  of 
figured  marble.  The  mosaic  work,  I  under- 
stand, is  of  the  kind  known  among  the 
Romans  as  opus  mustvum,  and  is  made  up  of 
small  tessard  or  cubes  of  glass  or  enamel. 
These  have  helped  to  give  its  admirable 
lustre  to  the  floor  of  the  bath.  It  may  be 
mentioned  here  that  this  mosaic  work  is 
practically  identical  with  that  which  has 
been  employed  with  so  much  success  in  the 
embellishment  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral. 

Before  I  take  leave  of  this  wonderful 
vestibule  to  big  business  offices,  I  must  say 
a  word  about  the  staircase,  which  shows 
behind  the  Von  Weber  statuary  on  the  left 
of  our  illustration.  It  is  of  that  beautiful 
marble  which  is  known  as  Fiore  di  Pesca. 
Its  balustrading  is  made  of  Italian  onyx,  a 
material  which  is  also  to  be  found  in  the 
carved  face  of  the  hemicycle.  Italian  onyx, 
let  me  remark,  has  an  ivory-tinted  ground 
traversed  by  veins  of  a  pink  which  deepens 
into  purple.  Altogether,  I  think  those  who 
read  this  article  and  study  the  reproductions 
which  accompany  it,  will  agree  that  the 
Messrs.  Pears   have   not   been  unhappily 
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"  tarsia : "  the  Meuu   Decorative  Rrt 


IT  appears  to  have  been  reserved  for 
present  day  workers  to  discover  the 
possibilities  in  the  way  of  artistic  expression 
afforded  by  the  intrinsic  characteristics  of 
various  classes  of  wood.  Hitherto  mahogany, 
walnut,  satin  wood,  and  many  others  which 
are  less  known  were  merely  regarded 
as  timber  and  valued  according  to  their  ser- 
viceability as  such.      Of  course,   the  old 


Nature  produces  in  the  interior  of  most 
wood  was  never  appreciated  until  the  Nancy 
School  of  Art  in  France  began  to  exer- 
cise the  greatest  patience  in  their  researches 
for  grain  and  colouring  which  suited  their 
purpose.  These  artists,  including  promi- 
nently Louis  Majorelle,  make  a  point  in  the 
design  of  their  furniture  of  inserting  a  great 
deal  of  inlay.      Indeed  this  is  one  of  the 


"TARSIA"  APPLIED  TO  A  LETTER  RACK. 


Italian  workers  in  inlay,  and  our  own 
English  artists  of  the  time  of  William  and 
Mary  made  use  of  veneers  for  the  ornamen- 
tation of  the  furniture  which  they  created, 
and  fine  chests  of  English  workmanship  are 
still  extant  on  which  the  grain  of  the  wood 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  ensemble  of 
beauty.  But  we  may  safely  say  that  the 
true  value  of  the  wonderful  designs  which 


main  peculiarities  of  their  school  of  de- 
signing, and  seeing  that  their  fancy  runs  in 
the  naturalesque  direction,  they  select  their 
veneers  with  a  special  view  to  grain  and 
colouring,  and  in  this  way  produce  truly 
astounding  results.  In  fact  we  may  safely 
say  that,  unless  by  inspection,  one  can 
hardly  be  made  to  believe  what  beautiful 
sky  scenes  and  landscapes  can  be  produced 
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by  the  careful  selection  of  the  grain  of 
the  wood  used. 

The  reason,  doubtless,  why  this  fertile 
field  of  design  has  not  been  cultivated  more 
by  dilettanti  generally  is  that  they  are  not 
prepared  to  select  proper  grains  and 
colourings  with  the  care  that  is  necessary  to 
ensure  successful  results,  and  further  the 
expense  of  rejecting  piece  after  piece  of 
wood  in  favour  of  one  which  will  express  the 
required  idea  better,  is  considerable,  and 
when  we  add  to  these  considerations  the 
fact  that  a  very  wide  technical  knowledge  of 


class  of  work  and  amenable  to  the  rather 
untutored  hand  of  the  fairly  skilled  amateur 
worker.  An  enterprising  contemporary, "The 
House,"  whose  original  programme  was  the 
reform  of  inartistic  households  and  the 
guidance  of  those  with  whom  in  an  artistic 
sense  the  spirit  was  willing  but  the  flesh  was 
weak,  set  out,  some  time  ago,  to  see 
what  could  be  done  in  this  direction,  and  a 
writer,  "Technical  Tutor,"  while  avoiding 
on  the  one  hand  the  Scylla  of  a  too  great 
intricacy  such  as  is  used  by  life-trained 
marquetry  workers,  and   on  the  other  the 


woods  and  the  character  of  their  grain  is 
necessary  to  approach  anything  like  per- 
fection in  this  style  of  art,  we  can  well  un- 
derstand that  naturalesque  design  as  carried 
out  in  inlaid  woods  with  natural  colours  and 
grain  is  reserved  for  artists  of  such  an  ex- 
tremely special  class  as  those  who  follow  the 
school  in  which  Emile  Galle"  is  the  leading 
light. 

But  it  has  occurred  to  those  who  are  ever 
on  the  look  out  for  new  occupations  for 
artistically-inclined  people,  that  inlay  with 
natural  woods  could  be  made  a  popular 


Charybdis  of  loo  great  coarseness  or  impro- 
visation, devised  a  scheme — much  after  the 
same  character  as  that  adopted  by  poster 
artists  when  producing  a  design  on  a  large 
scale  -  by  which  the  beauties  of  veneer 
and  the  charms  of  inlay  could  come 
within  the  reach  of  ordinary  art  workers. 
The  limit  on  the  side  of  intricacy  which 
he  set  himself  was  the  power  of  ordinary 
finely  pointed  scissors,  and  the  designs 
which  he  published  were,  therefore,  dis- 
tinctly broad  in  treatment.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  woods  which  were  selected 
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to  form  the  various  parts  of  the  designs 
were  taken  up  with  special  reference  to  their 
colouring  and  the  character  of  their  grain, 
and  in  this  way  "  Technical  Tutor  "  availed 
himself,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  what  we  may 
properly  term  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
woods.     In  several  fields    this  "Tarsia'' 


21 

and  usually  to  over-decorate,  every  available 
article,  and  although  we  must  admit  that 
"  Technical  Tutor  "  never  ran  into  extrava- 
gancies of  over  decoration,  yet  he  has 
adopted  several  of  his  designs  to  the  decora- 
tion of  small  pieces  of  furniture.  Little 
things  like  hanging  brackets  are  amenable 
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work,  as  it  was  christened  by  "  The  House," 
proved  itself  successful  and  the  results  which 
accrued  from  a  competition  which  was  mooted 
showed  that  coarse  inlay  work  of  this  class 
was  suitable  for  several  different  styles  of 
decoration.  Of  course  the  average  amateur 
worker  is  extremely  ^anxious  to  decorate, 


to  this  style  of  decoration,  while  a  sketch 
shows  how  a  letter  rack  is  proposed  to  be 
treated.  The  modus  operandi  is  to  take 
pieces  of  veneer  and  sketch  the  designs 
upon  them,  and  with  a  little  careful  cutting 
it  is  found  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  excise 
the  various  parts  of  the  design  and  fitting 
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DESIGN  FOR  A  PANEL 
IN  "  TARSIA." 


them  together  as  in  a  puzzle  produce  tolerable  results. 

In  the  way  of  conventional  designs  the  application  of 
"Tarsia"  has  been  perhaps  more  successful,  and  the  two 
illustrations  of  bellows  and  one  of  a  panel  which  accom- 
pany these  remarks  show  that  inlay,  even  without  the 
finesse  which  characterised  Italian  workmanship,  is  cap- 
able of  great  things.  The  panel,  in  which  the  water 
lily  is  shown,  is  a  piece  of  clever  designing,  and  we 
may  say  in  its  praise  that,  in  addition  to  the  skill  which 
the  illustration  shows,  it  has  the  merit  of  being  specially 
designed  with  a  view  to  execution,  so  that  here,  at  least, 
we  are  not  faced  with  the  difficulty  which  so  often  meets 


PHOTO  FRAME  IN  "TARSIA.' 


one  in  applied  art  of  having  designs  which,  if  excellent 
from  the  artistic  point  of  view,  cannot  be  approved  by 
anybody  acquainted  with  the  possibilities  of  the  material 
in  question. 

In  the  matter  of  landscape  designs  and  the  like  to 
which  we  made  passing  reference,  "Tarsia"  has  not 
proved  wanting  in  usefulness,  and  the  illustration  show- 
ing a  high  poplar  and  the  rising  sun  is  really  not  at  all 
bad.  Some  allowance  may  perhaps  be  made  for  the  fact 
that  inlay  work  always  looks  better  when  carried  out  in 
the  natural  colours  of  the  wood  than  it  can  possibly  in 
mere  black  and  white. 
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A  more  exact  idea  of  this  work  can  be 
gained  from  the  facsimile  in  colour  repro- 
duced of  a  piece  of  actual  "Tarsia"  work. 
Although  there  is  no  signature  as  we 
expect  in  poster  work,  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  know  that  the  executant  is  none 
other  than  a  gentleman  who  is  not  un- 
known to  the  world  of  art,  namely,  Mr. 


speak,  to  a  more  widely  extended  group  of 
artists,  it  is  bound  to  lose  some  of  the 
beauties  which  characterised  it  among  its 
more  skilful  creators  and  workers.  At  any 
rate,  this  "  Tarsia  "  work  enters  a  protest 
in  favour  of  the  colourings  of  the  natural 
woods  as  opposed  to  the  preposterous 
practice    which    is    only    too    universal  of 


A  LANDSCAPE   IN  "TARSIA.1 


Anger,  and  it  is  he  who  is  also  responsible 
for  the  cover  of  the  present  number  of 
The  Poster.  True,  the  whole  effect  is 
not  so  nice  as  inlay  work  with  which  we 
are  familiar,  but  here  again  allowances 
must  be  made  for  the  fact  that  when 
any  class  of  artistic  embellishment  is 
made  popular  and    brought    down,   so  to 


bedaubing  every  piece  of  wood  with  some 
painfully  bright  colour.  Nature  has  done 
more  to  produce  a  beautiful  effect  in  the 
laborious  formation  of  the  grain  of  the  wood 
than  any  number  of  colour  merchants  can 
do  in  an  indefinite  amount  of  time  with  all 
the  "  artistic  shades  "  which  they  could 
possibly  imagine  or  invent. 
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Advertising  aj>athg  in  JShou^cards, 


WE  have  been  somewhat  surprised  to  find 
what  a  small  use  is  made  by  retailers  of 
manufacturers'  show-cards.  Many  of  these 
cards  are  pleasing  and  attractive,  and  would 
lend  themselves  readily  to  the  adornment  of  any 
place  of  business.  A  customer  could  not  fail  to 
observe  them,  and  would  be  led  to  make  enquiries, 
with  the  probable  result  that  he  would  become  a 
purchaser  of  the  commodity  it  heralded.  When  we 
have  remarked  on  the  subject  to  some  of  the  princes 
of  commercial  activity  in  London,  they  have  usually 
replied  that  shops  were  too  crowded  to  afford  room 
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Duni.KY  Hardy. 


for  show-cards,  although  they  en- 
deavour to  get  them  exhibited.  In  the 
country  and  smaller  provincial  towns, 
however,  we  find  that  tradespeople 
hardly  know  of  the  existence  of  show- 
cards,  except  such  as  are  quite  ancient 
and  out  of  date,  the  really  effective 
productions  of  some  of  the  present 
day  artists  being  entirely  non-existent. 
The  two  show-cards  we  have  repro- 
duced are  remarkably  effective.  The 
principal  colour  in  Dudley  Hardy's 
design  is  violet,  and  the  striking 
window  bill  used  to  set  forth  the 
merits  of  Mason's  Herb  Beer  repre- 
sents a  smith  clad  in  a  red  jersey. 
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Slick  P.  R  Hitchic  — a  Progressive 
and  Popular  Posterist. 


By  5.  MANORS. 


jV|R.  Alick  Poster  Fame  Ritchie,  to 
1  ■  give  full  vent  to  his  cognomen,  is  well 
known  to  all  followers  of  illustrated 
journalism  as  the  artist  who  first  extracted 
much  humour  from  a  geometrical  treatment 
of  human  figures,  and  also  he  who  portrayed 
the  curious  effect  of  ordinary  subjects  when 
seen  from  an  altitude.  The  latter  original 
device  Mr.  Ritchie  wisely  used  for  poster 


manner  and,  in  my  opinion,  Ritchie  is  the 
most  ingenious  man  using  this  particular 
method.  For  a  melodrama,  "The Favourite," 
we  reproduce  a  first-class  poster,  and  I  wish 
other  melodramas  would  "follow  that  light." 
A.  P.  F.  Ritchie  has  travelled  a  good  deal, 
and  a  strange  experience  befell  him  in 
America.  Arriving  late  at  night  in  the 
worst  part  of  the  town,  he  was  informed 


work,  thus  stageland  seen  from  the  gallery 
and  concert  singers  and  circus  performances 
viewed  from  somewhere  aloft  became  his 
own  special  corner  in  posterdom.  He  was 
careful,  however,  not  to  overdo  this  creation 
and  his  other  work  showed  great  precision 
and  clearness,  cutting  the  designs  from 
coloured  paper  and  sticking  them  on  the 
backgrounds.  The  "French  Maid"  and 
"Shop  Girl"  placards  were  made  in  this 


that  his  ship  had  sailed  three  hours 
previously  and  that  hotels  were  unknown 
in  that  quarter.  Moreover,  he  was  officially 
advised  to  shoot  anyone  who  spoke  to  him, 
without  parley.  With  a  Britisher's  resource, 
he  applied  to  the  "  polis  "  station  for  a 
night's  rest,  and  the  only  accommodation 
there  being  a  cell,  he  was,  according  to 
regulations,  locked  in.  Morning  came, 
and  the  voluntary  prisoner  applied  for  his 
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discharge  by  making  a  commotion  ;  another 
gaoler  was  now  on  duty  and  desired  to 
know  the  reason  thereof. 

"  I  want  to  come  out,"  was  the  reply. 

"Guess  you  do,"  said  the  man.  "What 
are  ye  in  for  ?  " 

"  Nothing  !  " 

"Tell  thet  to  ther  Jedge,"  growled  the 
man,  walking  away. 

Things  looked  very  black  for  Ritchie, 
who  hammered  at  the  door  for  half-an-hour. 
The  man  re-appeared  and  invited  our  friend 
into  the  punishment  cell,  but  to  his  relief 
he  was  only  conducted  to  the  front  door 
of  the  boarding-house,  where  gaoler  No.  1 
was  shrieking  with  laughter. 

Like  many  of  the  rising  young  artists  of 
the  present  day,  Mr.  Ritchie  can  claim  to  be 
a  native  of  the  "  land  o'  cakes/'  having  first 
seen  the  light  in  the  city  of  Dundee,  about 
thirty  years  ago.  After  trying  the  opposite 
vocations  of  shipbuilding  and  jute  selling 


Alick  P.  F.  Ritchie. 
{By  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  David  Allen  &  Sons,  Lid.) 

respectively,  and  finding  both  uncongenial 
to  his  strong  a'tistic  temperament,  he  came 
to  London,  where  he  started  sketching  as  a 
more  agreeable  career.  Drawings  of  an 
unknown  artist,  as  a  rule,  receive  little 
encouragement,  and  Mr.  Ritchie's  progress 
at  this  time  was  not  without  its  struggles. 
The  "  wherewithal  "  became  so  scarce  that 
he  took  upon  himself  the  role  of  the  familiar 
pavement  artist,  which,  however,  did  not 
prove  as  remunerative  as  he  thought  it 
should  be.  On  one  occasion  Alick  P.  F. 
with  a  companion  made  a  "  pitch"  in  Euston 
Road — a  thoroughfare  much  patronized  by 
"flagstone  artists" — and  after  effecting 
their  sketches,  amused  themselves  by 
smoking  and  chaffing  the  passers-by,  which 
unwonted  hilarity  aroused  the  latent  activity 
of  the  "man  in  blue,"  and  they  were  promptly 
moved  on  and  had  to  leave  their  art  to 
languish  beneath  the  unsympathetic  leather 
of  commercial  London. 
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AN  ADVERTISEMENT.  Alick  P.  F.  Ritchie. 


Mr.  Ritchie's  fortunes  however,  improved, 
and  he  was  able  to  study  for  two  years  at 
Antwerp,  and  has  nothing  but  praise  for 
that  artists'  haven.  He  speaks  in  glowing 
terms  of  the  people  and  their  artistic  town, 
the  models,  art  festivals,  and,  above  all, 
the  Carnivals,  when  fancy  runs  riot  and 
stamps  out  the  last  vestige  of  the  bourgeois 
sentiment  a  young  student  may  possess. 

At  Antwerp,  Ritchie  developed  a  faculty 
for  humorous  black  and  white  work,  es- 
pecially that  of  an  eccentric  character  in 
straights  and  curves,  which  is  so  much  in 
vogue  in  present  day  periodicals,  of  which 
we  give  two  examples  :  one  a  caricature  of 
himself,  and  another  a  picture  with  which 
some  humorous  wording  beneath,  playing 
upon  the  words  "square,"  "round,"  etc., 
was  rendered  applicable  to  the  wares  of  that 
ubiquitous  firm  of  Holloway  of  pill  and 
ointment  fame.  He  received  his  earliest 
encouragement  from  the  Editor  of  "The 
Penny  Illustrated  Paper,"  Mr.  John  Latey 
— a  gentleman  whom  many  aspirants  for 


fame  have  had  occasion  to  thank  for  a 
similar  helping  hand.  From  that  time 
onward  his  career  has  been  one  of  steady  pro- 
gress, as  he  has  now  worked  for  all  the  best 
periodicals,  notably  the  "Pall  Mall  Maga- 
zine," "St.  Paul's,"  and  "The  Sketch." 

To  the  usual  question  Ritchie  answers 
that  "English  posters  are  improving 
steadily,  but  the  public  taste  remains 
exactly  as  it  was." 

I  think  Ritchie  is  doing  his  share  of  the 
improvement.  The  design  for  "The  Gay 
Lord  Quex  "  show  this.  It  is  perfectly 
in  tone  with  the  play — an  item  in  the  com- 
position not  always  considered. 

A.  P.  F.  R.  is  a  great  worker,  a  keen 
observer,  and  has  enough  "push"  to  keep 
his  abilities  outside  the  bushel.  Mr.  A.  B. 
C.  D.  P.  F.  Ritchie,  I  wish  you  even- 
success  ! 


Alick  P.  F.  Ritchie 


(By  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  David  Allen  &  Sons,  Ltd  ) 
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No.  VIII.— Tom  Browne. 


Drawn  by  M.  Yendis. 


3°  The 

A  New  Poster  3rtist. 

THE  advent  of  a  new  lady  poster  artist  is 
■  of  rare  occurrence — even  then  the  lady 
is  easier  to  discover  than  the  ability. 
But  what  can  we  say  sufficiently  for  a 
young  lady  who  has,  at  the  early  age  of 
seventeen,  swept  aside  the  seemingly  imper- 
vious inanities  which  have  hitherto  marked 
the  handiwork  of  feminine  posterists.  Such 
a  one  is  Miss  Mildred  Morris,  whose  work 
not  only  exhibits  the  skill  of  a  much  older 
worker  but  also    has    qualities  which  are 


Miss  M.  MORRIS. 


usually  noticed  only  in  the  designs  of  the 
stronger  sex.  In  fact,  she  is  much  in 
advance  of  any  poster  maker  under  the  age 
of  twenty  of  either  sex,  English  or  foreign, 
we  don't  wish  to  infer  that  the  work  is  perfect 
— Miss  Morris  is  yet  a  beginner,  but  she  is 
a  shining  example  to  young  French  artists 
whose  work  has  been  so  highly  commended. 
In  a  few  years  this  lady  will  be  of  the  first 
crder,  and  deserves  every  encouragement, 
as  her  drawing  in  most  cases   is  already 
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above  the  average.  The  sketch  for  "Great 
Caesar  "  is  excellent,  and  a  rigid  adherence 
to  that  flat  treatment  should  be  observed  in 
all  cases.  The  Swiss  subject  was  made  to 
order,  and  the  panel  for  "  L' Amour  Mouille,'' 
if  not  very  powerful,  gives  great  promise 
for  the  future. 

A  Recruit:  STEPHEN  PEID. 

T~*HIS  clever  artist  is  indeed  a  welcome 
*  recruit  to  the  banner  of  posterdom, 
under  which  we  trust  he  will  become 
a  veteran.  He  comes  with  a  reputation 
gained  in  other  fields — a  draughtsman  ot 
quality  and  feeling.  Mr.  Reid  has  left  his 
fine  penwork  severely  alone  in  these 
examples  of  poster  work,  aiming  at  weight 
of  line  instead  of  the  finesse  he  has  proved 
himself  to  possess  :  a  change  of  considerable 
difficulty.  We  reproduce  in  colour,  as  our 
frontispiece,  a  design  for  cigarettes  which 
enables  one  to  see  at  a  glance  the  value  of 
the  latest  contributor  to  our  hoardings. 

Stephen  Reid  was  born  and  educated  at 
Aberdeen,  and  commenced  the  study  of  art  at 
the  age  of  ten.  Several  years  at  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy,  Edinburgh,  followed,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  term  he  came  to  London, 
where  his  penwork  has  been  highly  appre- 
ciated ;  about  which  "The  Art  Journal" 
is  worth  quoting  : — 

"He  takes  delight  in  'costume,'  and 
has  an  innate — almost  exuberant — feeling 
for  decoration,  which  is  manifest  in  all  his 
work.  He  employs  his  pen  to  produce  tone 
and  mass  instead  of  line,  so  his  drawings 
are  more  nearly  reproduced  by  the  tone 
process  than  by  the  line-block.  Gradation 
of  values,  variations  of  texture,  broken 
shadows,  half  lights,  even  a  certain 
enveloping  atmosphere  Mr.  Reid  produces 
simply  by  multiplicity  of  fine  strokes.  .  . 
The  eye,  as  it  runs  over  the  drawing,  feels 
no  line,  but  massof  texturesolely."  With  such 
manipulative  skill  and  power  of  decoration 
Mr.  Reid  should  do  some  fine  poster  work 
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M.  Morris. 
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THIS  magazine,  as  our  earliest  readers 
are  aware,  was  founded  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  advancing-  the  real  poster 
in  England,  and  the   first   numbers  con- 
taining an  article  under  the  above  heading, 


ultra-artistic  and  ultra-mundane.  Eccentric 
deviations  from  the  main  objects  of  poster 
art  may  please  the  bilious  minded,  but 
English  advertisers  will  never  follow  in 
their  train  ;  preferably  retaining  their  bad 


WITH 

STICKPHAST 
PASTE 

For  JOINING  PAPERS 
AND  STICKING  IN  SCRAPS 
6  -  b  lh  with  stron^.useful  brush 


{By  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Field  and  Tuer.) 

impartially  criticised  each  new  placard  in  tastes    to    swallowing    the  unwholesome 

the    hope   of  wiping   out   the   ineffective  potions  concocted  over  the  channel.  The 

printing  so  dear  to  the  commercial  mind.  middle  path  is  simplicity,  brightness,  and 

But  a  change  of  policy  came  with  a  change  good  drawing.      Let  advertisers  compare 

of  proprietorship,  the   boiling  oil  ceased,  any  of  Hassall's  posters  with  its  immediate 

and   encomiums    were   ladled    out  to  the  neighbours  when  placed,  say  40  feet  from 
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the  ground.  Where  are  they  ?  For  instance, 
Hassall's  L'Amour  Mouille  next  to  Milners 
Cycles,  a  carefully  shaded  lady  cyclist  who 
only  serves  to  throw  the  stronger  poster 
into  bolder  relief.  Patchwork  London,  at 
the  present  moment  is  certainly  in  a  worse 
condition  than  ever.  We  find  nine-and- 
a-half-tenths  of  the  bills  as  they  were 
pre-historically  (poster  years).  For  some 
months  the  best  men  have  been  compara- 
tively idle,  devoting  most  of  their  time 
to  other  branches  of  art,  which  cannot 
be  considered  a  very  bright  look  out. 
Taking  a  trot  round  we  find  the  Avenue 
Press  imprint  on  a  beautiful  Mucha  design 
for  Erasmic  Soap,  but  where,  oh  !  where, 


on  the  soap,  scent,  or  anything  else 
Mr.  Erasmic  has  on  tap. 

With  a  resentful  expression  one  turns  to 
and  away  from  the  Savage  South  Africa 
bills  ;  stippled  Zulus,  stippled  horses,  over- 
powering brutality  in  the  very  drawing, 
and  attractive  only  by  their  size  and  quantity. 
The  Exhibition  itself  is  suitably  posted, 
with  a  figure  of  Britannia  holding  a  map. 
This  is  an  improvement,  being  flat  in 
treatment,  catching  the  eye  at  once.  The 
Silhouette  Great  Wheel  is  also  worthy  of 
mention. 

We  are  sorry  the  Trip  to  Midget/own 
is  represented  on  the  walls  by  American 
photographic  ineffectiveness.    The  perform- 


STUCK 
UP     \  STUCK 
v  \  DOWN 


WITH 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE 

For  JOINING  PAPERS 
AND  STICKING  IN  SCRAPS 
6?  &  I/-  with  stron^.useful  brush 


{By  kind  pe 

is  the  signature  ?  Mucha  does  not  generally 
omit  that  item,  and  we  can  hardly  believe 
it  to  be  an  imitation.  Anyhow,  it  is  a 
superb  design— a  perfect  orgie  of  delicious 
colour.  There  is  perfume  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  altogether  sufficient  to  cause  a  rush 


i  of  Messrs.  Fie'd  &  Tuer.) 

ance  allows  opportunities  for  quaint  designs 
which  would  have  largely  increased  their 
audiences  ;  they  might  save  the  expense  of 
posting  their  present  stuff  which  is  absolutely 
swamped  !  The  Belle  of  New  York  has  a  new 
well  ! —  suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  not. 
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In  No.  III.,  we  referred  to  some  sign- 
boards by  "Syntax,"  and  are  pleased  to 
find  that  when  opportunity  arises,  his 
work  is  of  the  best  poster  kind. 

In  the  city,  a  large  sign  for  dog 
biscuits  attracted  everyone's  attention. 
The  head  of  a  bloodhound  in  green 
silhouette  against  a  black  background, 
which  for  simplicity  and  strength  would 
be  hard  to  beat  ;  another,  for  the  same 
firm,  is  also  very  clever,  and  we  regret 
that  "  Syntax  "  has  to  frequently  copy  bad 
posters,  instead  of  being  allowed  the  free 
hand  his  own  ability  deserves.  Next  on 
the  list  are  railway  and  steamer  atro- 
cities. We  wonder  why  these  companies 
always  have  the  very  worst  posters  pro- 
curable ?  No  one  takes  the  slighest  notice 
of  them,  and  being  so  strangely  unin- 
teresting one  never  reads  the  lettering 
even  if  the  eye  should  momentarily  rest 
on  the— er — paper. 

Mr.  N.  A.  Flood,  in  "Art  and"  Advertis- 
ing," has  a  few  remarks  on  the  necessary 
essentials  of  a  good  poster  ;  they  are  few 
but  important,  and  commercial  men  who  do 
not  care  to  avail  themselves  of  our  offer  of 
gratuitous  advice  given  below,  would  do 
well  to  bear  his  remarks  in  mind  when  they 
are  on  the  look  out  for  something  in  the 
shape  of  a  hoarding  advertisement  from 
which  they  hope  to  see  a  good  return  for 
the  money  invested.  His  remarks  are  as 
follows  : — 

"  A  poster  must,  first  of  all,  express  an 
idea,  preferably  in  pictorial  form,  and  so 
forcibly,  so  directly,  and  so  clearly  that  the 
picture,  were  it  to  appear  without  lettering 
or  title,  would  seem  nevertheless  to  speak, 
in  part  at  least,  its  own  title.  The  execution 
of  this  pictorial  idea  should  be  artistic  and 
decorative,  to  the  end  that  it  may  not  offend 
the  eye,  and  especially  that  it  may  attract 
interest.  Preferably,  the  poster  should  be 
beautiful  but  it  may  be  strikingly  odd, 
broadly  humorous,  conventional  or  uncon- 
ventional, or  both,  and  still  make  its  point, 


as  if,  indeed,  its  appeal  were  totally  aesthetic. 
In  point  of  colour  it  should  not  be  violent, 
nor  yet  too  sombre.  It  must  tell  its  story 
briefly  and  simply,  so  that  he  who  runs  may 
read.  It  must  have  individuality  to  the 
point  of  making  an  immediate  impression 
for  itself ;  it  must  be  attractive  and  suffici- 
ently artistic  to  represent  the  standard  of 
the  commodity  which  it  advertises.  It  must 
contain  in  the  simplest  form  possible  the 
concentrated  thought  of  the  artist.  The 
original  design  must,  moreover,  be  sympa- 
thetically and  well  reproduced,  whether  by 
lithography  or  ordinary  printing.  Then,  it 
it  is  a  good  poster,  it  will  be  talked  about 
and  achieve  its  end." 

When  selecting  a  poster  we  should  be 
happy  to  advise  commercial  advertisers,  aye, 
and  even  those  greatest  of  sinners — in  an 
artistic  sense — the  theatrical  managers,  as  to 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  designs  they  have 
had  submitted  to  them.  We  will  show  them 
the  good  work  from  a  business  point  of  view 
as  well  as  from  the  loftier  aspiration  of  the 
world  of  art. 

A  point  that  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  is 
the  fact  that  the  abundance  of  outrageous 
and  extravagant  detail  which  spoils  many  an 
affiche  also  unnecessarily  increases  the  cost 
of  its  production. 

A  good  idea  would  be  a  committee  of 
able  judges  holding  some  power  of  censor- 
ship would  transform  our  patchwork  city 
into  a  real  picture  gallery  in  a  month, 
and  artists  who  now  consider  themselves 
superior  to  poster  work  would  join  our 
ranks,  knowing  their  work  would  have 
artistic  consideration  and  not  be  classed 
with  efforts  so  far  below  their  own  stan- 
dard. As  plans  are  passed  by  the  County 
Council  to  preserve  the  beauty  of  our 
buildings,  and  eliminating  the  jerry  builder, 
so  would  an  artistic  council  curb  the 
injudicious  advertiser  and  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  hoardings.  But  we  should 
require  artists  on  that  committee — not 
pork  butchers. 
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It  was  with  great  sorrow  that  we  learned 
of  poor  Alfred  Arthur  being  seriously  ill  at 
a  moment  when  he  had  practically  estab- 
lished a  colour-printing  business  of  his  own 
which  possessed  every  possibility  of  being 
a  very  big  concern  later  on.  Mr.  Arthur 
was  originally  connected  with  his  father's 
business  in  Scotland.  They  were  the  first 
poster  printers  of  importance,  and  enjoyed 
a  monopoly  of  theatrical  work.  The  use 
of  wood  blocks,  however,  was  slowly  but 


was  always  in  good  form  at  our  poster 
artists'  suppers,  and  once  supplemented  a 
kind  invitation  by  placing  a  man  outside 
dressed  as  a  policeman  to  forcibly  refuse 
us  admission.  Separately  we  were  pushed 
down  the  steps,  but  after  a  hasty  war 
council  we  stormed  the  place  in  a  body, 
carrying  the  pseudo  constable  in  with  us  : 
where  we  found  our  host  enjoying  the  fun 
through  the  letter-box.  Arthur  obtained  a 
tremendous  amount  of  orders  for  posters 
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A    SPANISH  POSTER. 

surely  ousted  by  the  progress  of  litho- 
graphy, and  Alfred  Arthur  came  to  London, 
joined  Waterlow  &  Sons  as  representative, 
and  quickly  made  a  good  business  connec- 
tion. Then  followed  several  years  with 
David  Allen  &  Sons,  where  he  made  a  host 
of  personal  friends,  largely  augmenting  his 
clientele.  Poor  Arthur  was  very  popular 
with  all  his  confreres.  He  was  fond  of 
billiards,  chess,  yachting,  and  a  joke.  He 


by  the  best  men.  He  had  a  persuasive 
manner  that  often  resulted  in  the  approval 
of  sketches  not  thoroughly  appreciated  by 
the  customers.  He  had  great  expectations 
of  his  own  business,  and  had  been  working 
a  bit  too  hard,  perhaps  worried  himself  un- 
necessarily. We  sincerely  hope  this  mental 
collapse  is  but  temporary,  and  his  numerous 
friends  will  join  us  in  wishing  him  a  speedy 
recovery. 


(Reproduced  by  kind  permission  of  The  Dangerfteld  Printing  Co.,  London.) 
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A  cycle  maker,  who  advertises  largely, 
severely  criticised  this  magazine,  and 
assured  us  that  "our  cranks  had  a  few 
screws  loose." 

Although  the  fine  old  tapestries  on 
view  in  places  of  historic  interest  are  now 
sombre  with  age,  the  original  splendour  of 
these  conceptions  is  easily  imagined.  Each 
thread  laden  with  romance  ;  some,  perhaps, 
mingled  with  the  tears  of  a  "lady  fayre  " 
for  some  slain  knight  lover.  What  secrets 
those  maids  of  honour  have  sewn  into  the 
huge  tapestries — considering  the  monotony 
of  the  undertakings,  and  the  premature 
corpse  making  periods,  we  warrant  they 
were  most  of  the  weepy  order.  Happily, 
modern  muralities  are  not  associated  with 
so  much  saturation — at  least,  not  with  the 
same  kind  of  wet.  Present-day  machinery 
would  make  the  cost  of  such  productions 
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comparatively  minute,  and  would  be  a  fine 
field  for  real  poster  makers  who  can  draw 
and  are  not  ashamed  of  that  uncommon 
ability.  But  how  terrible  would  be  the 
jumbles  of  those  who  are  alleged  by  certain 
art  cranks  to  possess  so  much  knowledge 
that  correct  drawing  is  unnecessary.  Alas  ! 
A  large  tapestry  by  those  jobbers  would 
cause  an  ordinary  individual  (not  gifted 
with  second  sight)  to  develop  a  perpetual 
shiver.  In  some  cases  we  should  find  the 
signatures  measuring  quite  fifty  yards. 
Tapestries  arranged  by  the  New  English 
Art  Club,  each  member  drawing  a  figure, 
might  be  hung  at  Hampton  Court  to  show 
the  strides  (backward)  we  have  made  in 
drawing.  Of  course,  Mucha  would  be  the 
best  man  for  this  class  of  design,  but  are 
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A   RAILWAY   POSTER.  Leverd. 

there  any  firms  sufficiently  enterprising  to 
commission  him  if  that  form  of  wall 
embellishment  were  in  vogue  ? 

We  understand  that  "  Chris  "  will  shortly 
take  up  the  caricatures  of  "Moonshine" 
that  were  once  the  great  feature  of  that 
paper  when  the  magic  initials  of  "A.  B." 
appeared  modestly  in  the  corner. 

Dudley  Hardy  is  evidently  not  a  slavish 
devotee  of  Dickens,  for  he  has  ruthlessly 
scattered  to  the  winds  Sam  Weller's  solemn 
warning  to  "  beware  of  widders."  Mrs. 
Burnside,  the  erstwhile  Miss  Mulholland 
of  footlight  fame,  is  now  and  hereafter  to 
be  known  as  Mrs.  Hardy.  The  auspicious 
event  seems  to  have  been  consummated  on 
a  recent  Sunday,  after  one  or  two  post- 
ponements which,  if  old-time  superstition 


were  to  be  verified,  augurs  ill  for  the 
union,  but  the  superstitious  era  has  departed, 
and  we  wish  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hardy  all  joy. 
The  bride  elect  had  been  over  to  America 
to  settle  up  the  estate  of  her  deceased 
husband,  and  the  boat  she  was  returning 
by  was  expected  to  arrive  on  a  Thursday, 
and  the  wedding  was  to  take  place  on 
the  same  day  ;  no  boat  arrived,  ergo  no 
wedding ;  Friday  and  Saturday  passed — 
still  no  boat,  but  on  Sunday  the  vessel 
duly  put  in  an  appearance,  Hymen's  altar 
was  visited,  and  the  Gordian  knot  tied. 
The  whole  affair  was,  we  understand,  a 
profound  secret,  and  the  first  to  know  of 
it  was  Mr.  Dudley  Hardy's  old  friend  and 
brother  artist,   Phil  May. 

Mr.  Dudley  Hardy  has  now  a  stepson, 
a  little  fellow  of  but  twelve  summers,  who 
inherits  ^1200  a  year,  under  his  father's 
will,  and  who  possesses  his  mother's  talent, 
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for  it  is  said  that  even  at  his  tender  age 
he  writes  plays,  acts  them,  and — oh  !  shade 
of  Dudley — even  paints  the  scenery  himself. 

We  regret  to  have  to  record  that  the 
versatile  Parisian  artist,  Toulouse-Lautrec, 
whose  work  was  so  ably  reviewed  by  Mr. 
Chas.  Hiatt,  in  our  May  issue,  is  still 
an  inmate  of  a  maison  de  sante.  His 
mental  condition,  although  it  cannot  be 
said  to  have  materially  improved,  is  not 
at  all  hopeless,  and  complete  recovery  is 
merely  a  matter  of  time.  It  is  to  be 
fervently  hoped  that  the  world  of  art,  and 
poster  art  especially,  will  not  be  long 
deprived  of  his  masterly  draughtmanship, 
with  its  exquisite  eccentricities  and  com- 
manding individuality. 

The  Duchess  Theatre,  Balham,  opened 
on  the  16th  inst.,  under  most  propitious 
circumstances.  It  is  superfluous  to  dub 
the  theatre  artistic,  as  most  of  these 
suburban  temples  are,  inside  ;  but  this 
latest  addition  has  an  exceptionally  fine 
exterior,  boasting  a  dome  of  grand  out- 
line surmounted  by  a  figure  in  clinging 
drapery,  who  entreats  the  Balhamites  to 
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"  walk-up."  Passing  the  Corinthian 
columns  we  find  the  comfort  of  the  play- 
goer has  been  primarily  considered,  but 
the  elegance  of  the  construction  has  in  no 
way  suffered.  A  good  supply  of  the  French 
Renaissance  and  a  considerable  amount 
of  Sprague  is  a  good  blend.  A  parlia- 
mentarian opened  the  ball  with  remarks 
which  occupied  a  considerable  time,  and 
then  Charles  Wyndham  rose,  paused  twice 
in  succession,  and  made  a  perfect  speech, 
to  show  how  they  should  be  made.  The 
commemoration  cake  was  architecturally 
superb,  and  the  unlimited  refreshments 
were  a  boon  to  the  guests.  What  a  day 
they  had  !  Poor  weak  men  were  trodden 
underfoot  in  the  wild  feminine  "scrum" 
for  the  eatables,  and  Wyndham  sat  in 
front  and  viewed  the  strange  mis-en-scene 
to  a  dreamy  selection  by  the  orchestra. 
That  surging  mob  should  remember  the 
feast  and  the  sweetness  of  the  uses  of 
advertisement,  and  be  as  spontaneous  in 
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their  future  rushes  to  the  box  office.  In 
a  way,  the  theatre  was  quite  a  secondary 
matter  compared  with  the  cake.  If  the 
builder  had  used  plums  instead  of  bricks, 
the  Balhamites  would  still  be  eating-. 
The  ceiling  is  decorated  with  a  tasteful 
representation  of  items  from  "  A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,"  but  the  guests 
were  not  aesthetic,  and  we  sincerely  hope 
that  after  their  gorging  they  were  more 
cognitive  of  a   Midsummer  nightmare. 


On  the  14th  inst.,  "The  Globe" 
administered  the  following-  chastisement 
to  the  theatrical  managers,  who  insist  on 
proclaiming  their  ignorance  of  artistic 
matters  by  their  advertising,  and  who 
positively  refuse  to  be  advised.  Success 
breeds  egotism,  and  egotism  is  the  direct 
cause  of  their  bad  posters.  "The  ugliest 
thing  on  our  street  hoardings  is  frequently 
the  theatrical  poster.  Manufacturers  of 
soap,   jam,    and    infantile    pabulum  have 


made  huge  strides  in  artistic  advertisement 
during  the  last  few  years,  but  some 
theatrical  managers  are  still  content  to 
plaster  the  walls  with  placards  that  offend 
the  eye  and  irritate  the  mind  of  everybody 
who  knows  anything  about  drawing  and 
colouring.  They  order  these  things  better 
in  France.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  who  is  not 
of  a  nature  to  die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic 
pain,  would  certainly  faint  if  she  found 
herself  on  her  wanderings  through  Paris 
constantly  confronted  by  a  bald,  crude 
picture  of  herself  posing  in  some  absurd 
and  theatrical  attitude.  Being  an  artist 
and  a  lover  of  art,  she  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  'discover'  for  this  purpose  a 
man  who  can  draw  really  beautifully,  and 
the  Mucha  poster  is  now  as  famous  in 
Paris  as  the  pictures  ot  Burne-Jones  in 
England.    There  is  no  reason  why  theatre 
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managers  generally  should  suffer  this 
stigma  for  the  faults  of  the  inartistic 
portion  of  their  calling.  In  some  cases 
the  theatrical  poster  has  received  the 
attention  of  artists  of  note,  with  the  most 
beneficial  results,  but  the  artistic  poster 
of  modest  design  and  unobtrusive  colouring 
cannot  hope  to  live  side  by  side  with  the 
flaring  horrors  of  the  affiche  of  melodrama. 
These  latter  are,  in  fact,  assaults  upon 
the  popular  eye.  But,  unfortunately  for 
lovers  of  art,  the  British  public  is  long- 
suffering  in  aesthetic  matters,  and  from 
a  generation  that  bears  uncomplainingly 
with  '  the  bilious  envelopes  which  a 
jaundiced  Department  has  seen  fit  to 
prescribe  for  telegrams '  a  general  emeiUe 
against  the  theatrical  poster  is  not  to  be 
expected.    But  it  is  deserved." 


Americans  have  always  shown  enterprise 
in  bill-board  advertising  and  have  to  a  far 
larger  extent  patronised  this  form  of  publicity 
than  English  advertisers.  The  latest  depar- 
ture in  this  direction  is  a  very  elaborate 
mileage  system  of  bill-boards  at  the  side  of 
the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  between 
Lowell  and  Boston.  Each  board  is  different 
and  the  designs  utilised  are  excellent.  The 
pictures  represent  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
people  making  extraordinary  efforts  to  reach 
the  "  Home  of  Ayre's  Cherry  Pectoral." 
We  give  an  illustration  of  one  of  this  series 
of  exceedingly  striking  and  novel  bill-boards. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  head  of  the  Cow- 
boy and  a  portion  of  the  figure  12  are  above 
the  top  of  the  sign  board,  and  standing  out 
in  relief  give  the  announcement  a  very 
realistic  effect. 
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Modelled  Designs. 

By  P3UL  DERRICK. 


TO  attract  the  eye,  to  please,  and  then 
to  convince  the  mind,  is  to  gain  the 
point  that  all  advertisers  strive  for. 
It  is  the  striving  to  gain  this  point  that  has 
brought  about  the  extensive  use  of  illus- 


made  to  serve  this  purpose  of  the  seeker 
after  publicity.  More  or  less  success  has 
attended  all  of  these  methods. 

One  of  the  recent  innovations  in  illus- 
trating has  been  the  reproduction  of  clay  or 


trated  advertisements.  They  are  made  the 
means  to  the  end. 

The  novel,  the  humorous,  the  dignified, 
and  the  artistic  treatments  have  all  been 


wax  models  in  half-tone.  These  reproduc- 
tions from  modelled  designs  may  be  said  to 
have,  at  the  present  time,  the  double  advan- 
tage of  being  both  novel  and  artistic. 
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In  the  United  States,  these  novel  illus- 
trations have  been  used  by  a  few  advertisers 
very  successfully,  and  have  excited  a  great 
deal  of  favourable  comment, 

The  public  has  long  been  accustomed  to 
associate  the  plastic  art  only,  with  pure  art, 
for  art's  sake,  and  to  be  confronted  with  an 
artistically  modelled  design,  exemplifying 
some  of  the  salient  points  of  a  commercial 
product  is  a  decided  novelty. 

The  process  of  preparing  a  plastic  design 
for  reproduction  is  not  necessarily  more 
costly  than  a  fine  drawing.  The  most 
essential  feature  of  course  is  the  employ- 
ment of  an  artist  who  is  capable  of  doing 
full  justice  in  clay  or  wax  to  the  design 
selected.  The  practical  and  artistic  must 
reach  a  happy  combination,  if  the  work  is  to 
be  a  success. 

Simplicity  in  the  idea  is  essential.  Too 
decorative  a  design  loses  in  strength,  and 
does  not  admit  of  as  ready  assimilation  as 
the  more  simple  idea. 

After  the  design  has  been  satisfactorily 
reproduced  or  "  carried  out  "  in  clay,  the 
responsibility  of  a  proper  reproduction  upon 
a  plate  devolves  upon  the  photographer 
and  engraver.  In  the  photographing,  "the 
high  lights"  or  light  and  shadow  effects  and 
that  soft  atmospheric  effect  to  be  found  only 
in  the  modelled  designs,  must  be  brought 
out  and  carefully  reproduced  in  the  engraved 
plate. 

The  advertiser's  bete-noir  is  without 
doubt  the  printer.  Well  laid  plans  and  fond 
dreams  are  too  often  shattered  upon  the 
rock  of  the  printer's  perversity.  No  matter 
how  carefully  a  plate  is  engraved,  no  matter 


how  deeply  its  lines  are  etched,  if  the  printer 
does  not  co-operate  most  heartily  with  the 
work  of  the  engraver,  the  effect  of  the  final 
reproduction  upon  paper  is  bound  to  be  a 
disappointment.  Owing  to  the  small  margin 
of  profit  upon  which  the  majority  of  printer's 
work,  or,  we  trust,  some  other  equally 
good  excuse,  the  quality  of  the  paper  and 
the  presswork  in  the  monthly  and  weekly 
periodicals  is  usually  far  from  the  best,  and 
it  is  risking  a  good  deal  to  attempt  the  use 
of  half-tone  engravings  in  their  advertising 
forms. 

This  deplorable  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
printing  and  advertising  pages  of  the  great 
majority  of  general  mediums,  is  more  notice- 
able in  Great  Britain  than  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  these  reasons,  the  use  of  the 
modelled  designs  for  magazine  advertising, 
especially  in  the  British  Press,  is  not  wholly 
practicable,  but  for  catalogue  and  book 
covers  they  are  not  only  practicable,  but 
exceedingly  desirable  on  account  of  their 
artistic  effect  and  present  novelty. 

It  has  been  found  quite  possible  to  take 
liberties  with  this  art  of  modelling,  for  ex- 
ample : — A  background  giving  a  good  sky, 
cloud,  or  decorative  effect,  may  be  modelled 
and  the  article  advertised  may  itself  be  par- 
tially imbeded  in  this  modelled  background, 
and  a  photograph  then  taken.  The  effect 
of  this  is  almost  startling,  and  invariably 
puzzling. 

If  a  model  design  is  used  for  the  front 
cover  of  a  catalogue  or  booklet,  the  back 
cover  should  also  be  modelled  in  harmony 
with  it.  Very  pretty  effects  may  also  be 
secured  in  initial  letters  and  title  pages. 
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By  M.  YEINDI5. 


AT  Westcombe  Park  I  impatiently  left  a 
South-Eastern  greyhound  in  its  honest 
endeavours  to  reach  Woolwich  in  the 
course  of  the  week.  As  my  appointment 
was  kindly  arranged  for  Saturday,  and  I  was 
just  24  hours  late,  I  found  no  difficulty  in 
persuading  myself  that  excuses  were  un- 
necessary with  such  a  permanent  explicator 
of  time  to  support  me.  Westcombe  Park, 
where  the  artists  come  from — for  it  is  like 
to  become  a  colony  of  brother  brushes — 
where  some  have  built  and  some  are  building 
houses  both  quaint  and  beautiful. 
"  Wollaton  "  — 

A  residence  of  stately  mien 

Kissed  by  a  chill  October  blast, 
And  to  the  porch  one  Sabbath  e'en 
The  interviewer  came  at  last. 

In  the  front  door  I  found  a  work  of  art, 
with  "Tom  Browne"  modestly  signed  in 
the  corner  ;  so  I  bravely  pushed  the  bell  at 
its  own  invitation.  The  maid  smilingly 
opened  the  door  and  shut  it  again.  Perhaps 
I  had  better  mention  that  I  entered  the 
house  between  the  open  and  the  shut. 

Mounting  a  bicycle,  she  hastened  to  the 
studio  to  proclaim  my  arrival,  leaving  a 
faithful  dog  behind  who  made  it  his  business 
to  see  that  I  did  not  leave  surreptitiously. 
However,  he  did  not  observe  that  I  took  a 
look  round  and  I  doubt  if  Mr.  Browne  will 
ever  miss  it. 

The  maid  returned  on  a  tandem  and 
requested  me  to  ride  to  the  studio.  Passing 
the  large  hall  on  the  left  we  entered  the 
first  gallery,  pictures  by  Hardy,  Dixon, 
Sauber,  Hassall,  Aldin,  were  noticeable 
among  others  as  we  dashed  along — now  a 
colour  laden  staircase,  then  a  glimpse  of  the 
drawing  room  and  other  tributaries  of  the 


main  gallery.  A  sharp  spurt  and  the  studio 
at  last,  where  Tom  Browne  welcomed  The 
Poster,  and  dismissed  the  tandem. 

I  took  a  bowl  of  tea  with  mine  host,  and 
became  immediately  impressed  with  his 
personality,  utilising  the  while  some  slight 
knowledge  of  physiognomy.  The  kindly 
nature  strikes  one  instantly,  next  the  retiring 
disposition — a  level-headed  fellow  this  Tom 
Browne,  who  knows  where  to  draw  the  line 
as  well  in  life  as  he  does  on  paper.  He 
would  never  overdo  a  thing  ;  he  is  a  great 
reasoner,  and  he  reasons  with  Tom  Browne 
and  knows  that  he  can  rely  on  his  counsel. 
Cautious,  and  sensitive,  an  idealist  by 
instinct.  Withal  he  is  a  fighter,  who  failing- 
to  get  over  an  obstacle  would  mount  a 
metaphorical  bicycle  and  ride  through  it. 

(Written  statements  2/6,  with  illustra- 
tions 1/-,  children  half-price.  Apply  Office. 
— Advt.) 

"  I  regard  The  Poster  with  particular 
fondness,"  began  mine  host,  making  me  feel 
at  home  (I  might  here  remark  that  Mr. 
Browne  is  an  extremely  courteous  gentle- 
man) and  in  a  moment  we  were  mutually 
deploring  the  redundancy  of  inartistic 
advertisers. 

"The  Raleigh  Cycle  people — sugar? — 
let  me  have  a  free  hand,  but  I  always  try  a 
firm  with — milk  ? — real  posters  first,  and  if 
I  cannot  persuade  them  to  see  the  advan- 
tages of  the  best,  I  have  to  bow  to  their 
requirements.  Still,  I  keep  on  pegging 
away  at  them,  and  in  that  respect  I  consider 
The  Poster  has  done  good  work." 

"The  endeavour  has  been  sincere," 
chanted  the  interviewer  in  a  hollow  voice, 
adding  "  You  are  a  practical  lithographer  I 
believe  ?  " 
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"  I  served  a  seven  years'  apprenticeship 
altogether.  Cigar?  After  a  year  at  the 
first  place  I  was  given  my  conge,  as  they 
considered  I  should  never  be  any  good. 
Then  I  was  bound  to  Grovers,  of  Notting- 
ham. At  that  time  I  started  drawing  for 
Cassells,  and  have  worked  for  them  now 
for  fifteen  years.  Yes  !  I  like  painting 
best,  but  pictures  don't  sell  so  fast  as  black 
and  white  work." 


remarked,  picking  up  the  conversational 
thread. 

"  I  am  yet  a  student,"  modestly  replied 
the  exhibitor  of  three  clever  paintings  at 
the  R.A. 

"These  are  Dutch  peasant  dresses,"  he 
went  on,  showing  me  some  parti-coloured 
costumes.  "  I  bought  them  at  Volendam, 
where  I  work  hard  when  I  go  for  a  holiday 
We  had  a  smoked  plate  club  at  our  Inn, 


MR.   TOM    BROWNE    IN   HIS  STUDIO. 

"  You  must  have  done  an  enormous 
amount  of  comic  pen  sketches,"  I  remarked, 
spilling  some  hot  tea  on  the  cat. 

"Thousands,"  replied  Tom  B.,  making 
a  lightning  sketch  of  the  terrified  animal  as 
it  leapt  into  the  air. 

At  that  moment  the  maid  once  more 
cycled  into  the  studio  and  deftly  carried 
away  the  tea  tray. 

"Yet  you  attach  more  importance  to 
the  fame  derived   from  serious  work,"  I 


which  is  exclusively  reserved  for  artists. 
They  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Continent  ; 
artists  good,  bad,  mad,  and  clever,  English 
ladies  who  make  great  preparations  and  no 
pictures,  and  of  course  the  fair  American 
snap  shotists.    Soda  ?  " 

Mr.  Browne  took  me  a  long  walk  to 
study  more  closely  the  paintings  which  I 
had  previously  passed  so  rapidly,  and  the 
chateau  itself  proved  to  be  a  monument  to 
the  artist's  good  taste.    A  cathedral  of  art, 
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so  to  speak,  where  I  duly  worshipped  the 
work  of  many  great  artists,  and  commer- 
cially considered  the  possibilities  of  a 
turnstile. 

Mr.  Browne  had  some  great  adventures 
in  Spain  and  in  the  most  savage  districts, 
positively  carried  his  life  in  his  hands  and  a 
revolver  in  a  knapsack. 

He  actually  undertook  a  tandem  ride 
from  Paris  to  Gibraltar,  plugging  through 
hot  weather,  snow,  and  five  days'  continuous 
rain. 

He  is  fond  of  athletics,  rides  a  gee-gee, 
likes  boxing,  and  keeps  a  stout  pair  ol 
single  sticks  ready  for  interviewers. 

"It  is  usual,"  I  remarked,  "for  a 
posterist  to  relate  some  strange  experience. 
The  last  two  weighed  in  stories  of  police 
supervision.  Can  you  go  one  better  ? 
Have  you  ever  been  hung?  " 


"  I  was  in  Paris  during  the  recent 
troubles  at  the  Grand  Prix.  There  were 
four  of  us,  we  felt  jolly  and  sang  '  John 
Brown's  Knapsack  '  as  we  strolled  along. 
Suddenly  we  were  surrounded  by  fierce 
gendarmes    and  arrested." 

"  Perhaps  they  thought  Brown  had  a 
revolver  in  that  knapsack,"  I  ventured. 

"  Anyhow  we  were  marched  off  to 
prison,  searched,  and  had  everything  taken 
from  us.  Later  we  were  taken  to  another 
quarter  of  the  town  and  lodged  in  an  evil 
smelling  dungeon  for  the  night.  A  big 
baker  was  thrown  in  to  keep  us  company. 
First  he  raved,  then  he  fiercely  told  us 
all  his  troubles.  The  poor  man  wanted 
sympathy,  and  when  he  discovered  that 
we  hadn't  understood  a  word  he  had 
uttered,  he  burst  into  tears  and  cried  like  a 
baby.  In  the  morning  we  were  charged 
with  '  singing  political  songs'  in  defiance  of 
the  proclamations.  The  interpreter  made  a 
bad  mess  of  our  case,  because  he  couldn't 
understand  us,  so  he  made  up  a  defence  of 
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ON   A   DUTCH  CANAL. 

From  a  Smoked  Plaque  by  Tom  Browne. 
(Reproduced  by  courtesy  of  "The  Captain.") 


his  own.  When  they  at  last  set  us  free  we 
went  to  the  Consul,  but  he  could  do  nothing 
for  us  and  we  had  to  pocket  our  injured 
pride." 

"By  the  way,  its  getting  late;  when 
does  the  next  train  go  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  About  breakfast  time,"  returned  the 
artist  cheerfully.  "  The  last  went  an  hour 
ago  ;  if  you  care  for  a  spin  on  a  tandem  we 
might  overtake  it  at  Maze  Hill.  But  you 
had  better  make  yourself  comfortable." 
The  cosy  fire  seconded  that  resolution,  and 
the  rain  without  carried  it  unanimously. 

Blest  by  our  Lady  Nicotine  we  chatted 
merrily. 

Mr.  Browne  is  a  member  of  the  London 
Sketch  Club,  and  his  two  hour  paintings 
prove  him  to  be  an  exceptionally  rapid 
worker,  indeed  he  does  everything  rapidly 
yet  the  results  evince  care.  A  spontaneity 
is  apparent  always,  but  a  rush  one  can 
never  detect.  Our  readers  will  remember 
the  charming  cover  design  he  did  for  No.  3 
of  this  Magazine,  which  was  a  thorough- 
bred   miniature   poster,  showing  the  fine 


work  he  would  always  do  if  advertisers  had 
any  artistic  intelligence. 

Cycling  designs  have  attracted  Mr. 
Browne,  and  some  of  his  finest  work  in  this 
line  has  already  appeared  in  this  magazine, 
namely,  The  Swift  Cycle  poster,  p.  54,  vol. 

I.  ;  The  Raleigh  Cycle  design,  p.  94,  vol.  I.; 
and  the  Little  John  Cycle  poster,  p.  305, 
vol.  II. 

Some  of  the  most  amusing  pictorial 
ndvertisements  have  been  issued  by  whisky 
distillers,  and  Messrs.  Wright  and  Greig 
have  been  particularly  happy  in  their  selec- 
tion with  Tom  Browne's  "  Making  his 
mouth  water,"  reproduced  on  p.  135,  vol. 

II.  ,  and  the  picture  of  a  Scotsman  having 
his  bag  examined  at  a  Custom  house  in 
Paris. 

Other  posters  by  Tom  Browne  with  which 
readers  of  this  magazine  may  be  familiar, 
include  the  old  Chelsea  pensioner  telling  a 
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youngster  that  Provost  Oats  "  builds  up  the 
Constitution,"  and  "The  Old  Salt  and  the 
New,"  which  has  also  been  used  as  a  show- 
card.    The  poster  bears  the  following-  lines  : 

"  Brain  for  the  Captain, 
Bone  for  the  Crew, 
Health  to  the  Old  Salt, 
And  Nerve  to  the  New." 

For  years  Tom  Browne  has  delighted 
the  school-boy  with  his  humorous  work. 


They  look  upon  him  as  a  personal  friend 
whom  they  will  never  forget.  To  be  famous 
among  a  country  full  of  rising  generations  is 
a  unique  position  for  a  young  artist.  His 
abilities  and  ambition  will  lead  him  to  the 
front  rank  of  the  high  art  battalion,  and 
these  old  young  friends  will  then  be  en- 
larged to  serious  men.  This  can  only 
have  one  result  ;  viz.  :  a  number  one  size 
reputation. 


FROM  A  CALENDAR. 
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'SChc   Krt   of  Mucha. 


By  W.  5.  ROGERS. 


IT  is  very  generally  conceded  that  Alphonse 
■  Marie  Mucha,  the  Hungarian,  stands 
head  and  shoulders  above  the  best  of 
his  brothers  in  poster  art,  and  it  will  not  be 
unprofitable  to  review  his  work  with  the 
object  of  ascertaining  wherein  this  ascend- 
ency consists. 

The  characteristic  that  strikes  one  most 
at  the  outset  is  that  before  everything  our 
artist  is  a  consummate  draughtsman.  The 
basis  of  his  designs  is  a  draughtsmanship 
most  thorough  and  technically  correct, 
dominated  by  an  instructive  grace  of  line 
and  a  keen  sense  of  decorative  effect. 

It  is  an  education  to  any  student  of 
poster  art  to  regard  the  designs  of  Mucha 
from  this  standpoint. 

One  next  realises  how  thoroughly  Mucha 
is  master  of  the  figure.  His  women  (he 
rarely  employs  a  male  figure)  are  flesh  and 
blood,  but  they  breathe  out  an  air  of  ex- 
quisite refinement  and  beauty  that  compels 
our  admiration.  The  poses  are  new  and 
unconventional,  and  one  at  once  feels  the 
grace  and  skill  with  which  they  are  con- 
ceived. Here  probably  is  one  of  the  secrets 
of  Mucha's  success. 

A  poster  before  all  things  must  interest 
us — make  us  pause  before  it,  and  look.  It 
is  this  power  to  arrest  the  attention  and  to 
claim  our  interest  that  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  trustworthy  tests  of  a  poster's 
value. 

Again  Mucha  has  knowledge  of  a  wide 
and  comprehensive  kind,  by  which  he  is 
able  to  find  and  use  accessories  in  almost 
infinite  variety,  and  with  telling  effect.  For 
instance,  mark  the  deft  use  of  the  feather 
or  bird's  wing,  his  complete  acquaintance 
with  the  crystalline  forms  of  gems  in  the 


rough,  his  details  of  metal  work  in  weapons 
and  jewellery,  his  knowledge  of  insect  life, 
of  plant  and  flower  form,  and  of  the  endless 
possibilities  of  geometrical  figures,  of  arch- 
itectural detail,  of  texture,  of  drapery. 
Possibly  in  the  skilful  arrangement  of  this 
last  named  accessory  he  has  never  been 
surpassed. 

But  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  Mucha 
do  not  stop  here.  He  can  weave  orna- 
ment from  a  single  flowing  line,  a  cord  or 
wire,  and  very  clever,  beautiful  and  original 
are  some  of  the  borders  he  produces  from 
such  simple  elements. 

Then  his  birds,  his  animals,  his  trees, 
his  mosaics,  his  vases,  bottles  and  flagons, 
his  musical  instruments,  his  thrones  and 
furniture,  charm  us  by  their  truth,  beauty, 
and  delicate  fancy.  No  detail  is  too  unim- 
portant to  be  correctly  drawn  and  expressed. 
The  very  pebbles  on  the  ground  have  their 
decorative  value  in  his  designs. 

Thus  one  sees  how  a  wealth  of  know- 
ledge, decorative  instinct,  invention  and 
resource,  coupled  with  a  superlative  sense 
of  beauty  and  refinement,  and  of  what  is 
appropriate  to  the  purpose  in  view,  have 
conspired  to  uphold  the  fame  of  this  gifted 
designer.  Lastly,  his  lettering  is  graceful, 
original,  and  so  woven  in  with  the  main 
design  as  to  serve  its  purpose  without  de- 
stroying the  pictorial  effect  of  the  poster. 

In  colour  Mucha  favours  tints  of  great 
delicacy,  which  for  work  that  has  to  bear 
the  effects  of  weather  on  the  hoardings 
seems  injurious,  but  this,  if  it  is  a  weak 
point  in  his  work,  is  amply  redeemed  by  the 
other  qualities  we  have  enumerated,  especi- 
ally by  the  splendid  draughtsmanship  and 
all  pervading  grace  of  line.     None  can  deny 
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the  beauty  of  his  colour  schemes — their 
harmony  and  wonderful  variety,  and  that 
quality  which  we  may  call  iridescence. 

Mucha's  work  compels  our  attention,  for 
in  it  we  perceive  consummate  knowledge, 
invention  and  resource,  allied  to  an  unsur- 
passed technical  skill  and  thoroughness, 
dominated  by  a  strong  feeling  for  decoration. 
If  Mucha  has  a  weak  point  it  is  his  fondness 
for  pale  tints,  that  would  in  a  less  facile 
draughtsman  result  in  insipidity.  There  are 
signs,  however,  that  he  is  improving  in  this 
respect,  as  is  evident  to  anyone  who  examines 
the  original  of  "Les  Arts,"  and  the  Bernhardt 
Posters  reproduced  in  Mr.  Hiatt's  article  on 
this  subject  in  the  June  number  ot  The 
Poster. 

"  Les  Arts  "  are  four  panels  or  Estampes, 
and  are  remarkable  for  a  wealth  of  decora- 


tive detail,  based  principally  upon  floral 
form,  as  well  as  for  the  clever  treatment  of 
the  draperies.  There  is  a  freshness  and 
strength  about  these  designs  that  it  is 
admirable,  and  we  commend  them  not  only 
to  the  poster  collector,  but  to  everyone  who 
would  have  something  beautiful  to  look 
upon.  We  believe  that  1,000  sets  only  of 
these  very  beautiful  Estampes  have  been 
printed,  so  that  they  are  likely  to  become  as 
scarce  as  the  same  artist's  "  Four  Seasons," 
which  are  now  out  of  print. 

Mucha  is  richly  endowed  with  that  ca- 
pacity for  taking  pains  that  is  the  test  of  true 
genius,  and  is  the  characteristic  of  the  few. 
With  such  gifts  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
has  captivated  all,  and  made  for  himself  a 
name  that  will  long  stand  as  the  first  01 
all  designers  in  the  art  of  the  hoardings. 
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German  Posters. 


By  FRANK  CUTLEP. 


GERMANY  as  yet  has  hardly  a  well- 
formed  school  of  Poster  artists,  but 
she  provides  us  with  interesting" 
examples  of  work  from  time  to  time.  The 
Dante-like  figure  by  J.  V.  Cissarz,  issued 
by  Theodor  Schnitzler,  and  reproduced  in 
the  February  number  of  The  Poster,  shows 
how  telling  a  piece  of  simple  drawing  may 
be  made  with  appropriate  background  and 
accessories. 

The  poster  of  the  Berlin  Poster  Exhibition 
is  not  altogether  happy  in  its  line,  but  is  a 
strong  piece  of  work,  and  interesting  in 
connection  with  its  purpose  ;  still  we  should 
like  to  have  seen  a  more  carefully-studied 
poster  for  so  important  an  occasion.  It  is 
the  work  of  E.  Edel. 

A  quaint  conception  is  the  little  affiche 
by  H.  Baluschek,  in  which  two  nude  female 
figures  perch  upon  tulip  leaves,  and  hold 
towards  each  other  tulip  flowers,  between 
which  stretch  a  spider's  web.  The  bright 
crimson  ground  is  very  effective,  but  the 


17  x  26.  E.  Edel. 


artist  has  not  been  too  careful  in  the 
drawing  of  his  figures,  which  is  regrettable, 
since  there  is  much  of  delicate  fancy  in  the 
idea  he  has  used.  It  would  be  hypercritical 
to  point  out  that  spiders'  webs  are  not  in 
evidence  so  early  in  the  year  as  the  tulip 
season. 

Of  a  different  order  is  the  well-drawn 
design  for  a  glove  advertisement,  by  Orlik. 
Here  we  see  the  influence  of  both  Cheret 
and  Steinlen — Chdret  in  the  method  and 
Steinlen  in  the  drawing.  This  poster  has 
many  points  of  interest,  and  in  a  simple 
manner  attains  a  well-balanced  effect.  The 
woman's  face  is  refined,  and  the  pose  of  her 
figure  graceful. 

The  posters  issued  by  the  Goupil  Gallery 
in  London  are  always  interesting,  being 
generally  the  work  of  the  artist  whose 
pictures  are  at  the  time  on  exhibition.  This 
was  so  in  the  case  of  a  poster  they  issued 
last  February,  which  was  by  W.  G.  von 
Glehn.      This    artist,   whose    works  were 
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shown  in  company  with  those  of  L.  Monod, 
has  given  us  a  strongly  expressed  piece  of 
drawing".  The  russet  red  sails  of  the  fishing 
fleet  form  the  key-note  of  the  composition. 
The  artist  has  blended  two  pictures  into  one 
in  an  ingenious  manner,  and  we  are  not 
sure  that  we  like  the  idea,  but  we  cannot 
withold  our  admiration  from  the  work, 
which  should  be  in  every  collector's  portfolio. 
The  art  of  the  pester  is    in  Germany 


and  English,  influences,  from  which  it  has 
not  yet  quite  freed  itself.  The  task  was  of 
course  to  create  a  style  which  bore  a 
national  stamp,  and  to  give  the  German 
poster,  through  characteristic  and  suitable 
qualities,  a  right  to  assert  itself  side  by  side 
with  the  work  of  foreigners.  The  best 
work  of  this  kind  has  been  done  by  Dresden 
artists.  Otto  Fischer's  poster  for  "The 
Old  Town,"  in  the  Dresden  Exhibition,  has 


mostly  cultivated  in  Dresden,  and  it  is  there 
that  this  art  has  found  its  historian,  T.  L. 
Sponsel.  Sponsel's  beautiful  work  was 
published  recently,  characteristically  enough 
in  Dresden,  by  Gerhardt  Kiihtmann,  and 
received  universal  approbation.  The  Re- 
naissance of  the  poster  has  sprung  from, 
as  "The  Artist"  recently  said,  foreign 
countries,  and  for  some  time  German  work 
was  dominated  by  foreign,  especially  French 


already  obtained  a  valued  rarity  in  the 
portfolios  of  collectors.  It  shows,  in 
addition  to  an  effective  colour  scheme  in 
its  idea  and  conception,  a  spirit  of  idealism 
which  very  well  expresses  the  German 
temperament.  Up  to  the  present  the 
German  Art  Poster  has  been  quite  specially 
concerned  with  this  ideal  style,  and  has 
endeavoured  to  develop  itself  on  the  sound 
foundations  of  realistic  observations. 
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Tog-ether  with  George  M  filler,  of  Breslau, 
T.  B.  Cissarz,  Hermann  Behrens  (of  whose 
works  a  beautiful  cover  design  for  Sponsel's 
book  and  a  bold  poster  for  Sterilised  Milk 
attracted  special  attention),  Hans  Unger  is 
specially  to  be  mentioned,  in  fact  in  his 
greatest  achievements  he  has  probably 
surpassed  most  of  his  associates.  His  most 
famous  works  are  the  poster  for  the  Estey 
Organ,  and  one  for  the  Nicode  Concerts  in 
Dresden,  the  latter  of  which  is  illustrated  in 
this  number.  Unger's  special  merits  are 
strong  drawing  and  effective,  bright,  and 
suitable  design,  and  a  simple  technical 
treatment  ;  thus,  the  Estey  Organ  is  only 
treated  in  black  and  white,  a  yellow  frame 
producing  with  these  colours  the  most 
artistic  effect. 

The  Nicode  Concert  poster  is  treated 
almost  entirely  in  black  and  green-grey, 
nevertheless,  in  these  colours  a  great  wealth 
of  tone  is  achieved,  so  that  the  effect  of 
monotony  of  colour  is  entirely  avoided. 
Here,  again,  Unger  has  with  very  great 
success  obtained  an  effect  (through  the 
means  of  one  strong  colour)  of  considerable 
power  ;  thus,  in  this  one  the  sky  on  the  left 
is  a  beautiful  dark  blue,  and  this  arrange- 
ment completes  the  extremely  harmonious 
colour  effect  of  the  poster.  On  the  whole, 
we  should  describe  the  Nicode'  poster  as 


one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  German 
work  which  has  been  done  in  this  line. 

Although  not  by  any  means  new,  it  is  a 
distinct  departure  from  the  multi-coloured 
productions  which  meet  the  eye  in  every 
direction  on  English  hoardings,  and  we  are 
of  opinion  that  the  first  English  advertisers 
to  adopt  this  style  of  colouring  would  be 
amply  repaid  by  the  huge  effect  ihey  would 
produce.  We  think  also  that  English  artists 
are  to  a  large  extent  responsible  for  the 
non-appearance  of  this  kind  of  affiche,  and 
although  it  is  not  our  usual  wont  to  take 
to  task  the  profession  of  the  brush,  regard- 
ing them  rather  as  a  versatile  body  anxious 
and  willing  to  adopt  new  features  and  new 
effects,  yet  we  must  say  that  in  the  course 
of  long  contact  with  them  we  have  but 
rarely  seen  any  attempt  to  produce  this  par- 
ticularly beautiful  effect. 

Advertisers  having  accustomed  them- 
selves to  the  variegated  variety  of  English 
posters  would  hesitate  considerably  before 
striking  out  in  this  direction,  but  we  feel 
assured  that  the  distinct  relief  in  which  it 
would  stand  out  against  others  of  the 
ordinary  class  would  stamp  it  at  once  as  a 
striking  and  effective  announcement,  thereby 
attaining  at  one  stride  the  Jtltima  thule  of 
each  and  every  progressive  advertiser  of 
the  present  day. 
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"  Grocery "  Poster  Gallery. 

By  LEWIS  HORNBY. 


"/^IROCERY  "  is  a  new  publication  whose 
VJ    advent  marks  a  distinct  step  forward 
in  journalism.    All  other  trade  papers 
are  essentially  vehicles  of  news  or  technical 


entertaining,  as  well  as  informative  reading 
matter  as  far  removed  from  the  dry-as-dust 
contents  of  the  average  trade  iournal  as 
can  be  well  imagined. 


R0.2.  map,  1899.  VoM. 


"fBOHMS  VE°^uin  ["COIMAN'S  MUSTARD [ 


A    COVER  DESIGN. 

information  of  interest  to  the  industries 
they  represent.  "  Grocery  "  is  first  and 
foremost  a  magazine,  illustrated  in  almost 
every  page  with  pictures  of  the  highest 
quality  and  character,  and  full  of  light  and 


When  "  Grocery  "  was  announced,  the 
great  Trade  which  it  now  interests,  instructs, 
and  amuses  every  month,  shook  its  col- 
lective head  and  thought  the  venture  an 
extreme  of  foolhardiness  ;   when  the  first 
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number  came  out  doubt  was  changed  to 
amazement,  headshakes  gave  place  to  en- 
thusiastic approval.  The  circulation  of  the 
first  issue  is  claimed  to  be  the  largest 
single-number  circulation  on  record  of  any 
trade  journal.  Even  now  the  Trade  punctu- 
ate their  expressions  of  admiration  with  the 
question,  "How  is  it  done?"  and  small 
wonder,  for  this  handsome  and  expensively 
produced  periodical  is  issued  to  subscribers 
at  the  cost  of  postage  only. 


firms  whose  goods  are  distributed  wholly 
or  in  part  through  the  grocers — which 
means  of  course  about  half  the  manu- 
facturing and  wholesale  houses  in  the 
country — and  reproduces  a  considerable 
proportion  of  them  in  black  and  white, 
and  here  and  there  in  the  original  colours 
The  standard  of  these  reproductions  may 
be  gauged  from  the  accompanying  examples, 
which  the  courtesy  of  the  publishers 
(Messrs.    Heywood    and    Company,  Ltd., 


It  is  not  our  purpose,  however,  to 
sing  the  praises  of  "Grocery"  (that  it 
does  for  itself  with  conspicuous  efficiency), 
but  to  draw  attention  to  one  of  its  many 
novel  features  which  is  of  peculiar  interest 
to  our  readers.  First,  and  alone,  among 
trade  journals  "Grocery"  has  a  poster 
and  showcard  department.  Each  month 
it  devotes  several  pages  to  a  description 
and  criticism   of  new   designs   issued  by 


of  150,   Holborn)  enables  us  to  give. 

The  Editor  of  "  Grocery  "  has  prevailed 
upon  the  manufacturers  to  make  concessions 
to  his  magazine  which  its  readers  have 
much  appreciated.  Through  the  kindness 
of  Messrs.  Colman  he  was  enabled  to  show 
a  facsimile  in  colours  of  Hassall's  remarkably 
clever  poster,  "The  Return  from  Klondyke," 
which  will  shortly  add  brightness  and 
humour  to  the  hoardings  throughout  the 
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length  and  breadth  of  the  kingdom,  and 
which  we  have  been  permitted  to  reproduce 
as  a  frontispiece.  Messrs.  Nestle"  also 
extended  the  same  courtesy,  with  regard  to 
their  new  poster  by  Cecil  Aldin,  which  under 
the  seductive  designation  of  "  Willie  Willie 
Wilkin  "  advertisement,  is  sure  to  become 
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hair,  and  a  snowy  white  collar,  cuffs,  and 
apron,  in  her  grey  dress,  demonstrating  the 
results  of  using  "  Royal  Baking  Powder," 
which  has  evidently  been  instrumental  in 
making  the  delightful  pastry  in  the  gas 
stove  by  her  side.  In  her  hand  she  carries 
a  large  tin  of  "  Royal   Baking  Powder." 


The  Poster. 
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immensely  popular  as  soon  as  it  gets  on  the 
boards. 

There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  of  all 
poster  artists,  John  Hassall  has  been  the 
most  successful  with  advertisers  in  the 
Grocery  trade.  His  poster  for  the  "  Royal 
Baking  Powder"  is  of  a  very  high  order.  It 
represents  a  cook  of  the  latest  pattern,  in  a 
white  cap,  set  on  the  top  of  her  rich  brown 


The  back  ground  of  the  whole  is  of  a 
neutral  orange-brown,  on  which  is  painted 
the  words,  "The  very  thing  I  have  been 
looking  for  :  The  original  '  Royal  Baking 
Powder,'  absolutely  free  from  alum."  Up 
to  the  end  of  the  word  "Original"  the 
letters  are  in  white,  "  Royal  Baking 
Powder"  being  printed  in  red,  and  the 
rest  in  black. 
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In  the  "Royal  Coffee"  poster,  by 
the  same  artist,  we  are  shown  how 
he  can  render  a  winter  scene.  The 
lady  who  has  braved  the  cold  to  secure 
her  coveted  tin  of  "  Royal  Coffee"  is 
pretty,  as  most  of  Mr.  Hassall's  ladies 
are,  and  she  looks  amazingly  well  in  her 
warm  garments  of  red  brown. 

The  composition  of  "  Mellin's 
Food"  poster  is  extremely  satisfactory 
from  the  pictorial  point  of  view,  the 
colouring  being  principally  violet  on 
green,  with  brown  tree-trunks,  but  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  unshapely 
lettering  at  head  and  foot  somewhat 
detracts  from  its  artistic  conception. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  enter- 
prise of  "Grocery"  in  introducing  a 
"  Showcard  and  Poster  Gallery  "  in  its 
pages  will  have  a  beneficially  stimula- 
tive effect  on  the  production  of  designs 
in  connection  with  the  big  industry  it 
so  well  represents  ;  that  the  idea  is 
appreciated  is  evidenced  by  the 
immense  number  of  showcards  and 
posters  sent  in  to  the  editor  every 
month  for  notice,  and  the  competition 
among  the  various  firms  for  the  advan- 
tage of  reproduction. 

The  frontispiece  of  "  Grocery  " 
itself  is  a  good  example  of  bold  and 
effective  cover  illustration  ;  and  is 
ingeniously  composed  so  as  to  secure 
the  best  part  of  the  space  for  advertise- 
ments, whilst  at  the  same  time  giving 
the  impression  of  the  entire  surface 
being  taken  up  by  the  design. 

The  publication  is  temporarily 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Heywood,  the  managing  director  of 
the  Company,  and  assisting  him  with 
others  is  Mr.  C.  F.  Townsend,  F.C.S., 
a  clever  young  journalist,  who  is  hon. 
secretary  of  the  Diirer  Society,  and  a 
recognised  expert  in  art  reproduction 
processes. 


90x60.  J.  Hassall*5* 

(By  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  David  Allen  &  Sons,  Lid.) 
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No.  111.      W.  EDWARD  WIGfULL. 


W.   EDWARD  WIGFULL. 


|V|R.  WIGFULL  is  the  latest  addition  to 
1  J  the  ranks  of  poster  artists,  and  like 
the  Yorkshireman  in  "A  Pair  of 
Spectacles,"  "comes  from  Sheffield."  He 
was  sent  to  business  at  an  early  age  and  his 
artistic  career  did  not  commence  until  his 
twentieth  year,  when  he  attended  the 
Sheffield  School  of  Art.  During  his  pro- 
bation at  this  institution,  he  executed  his 
first  wood-block  poster  for  an  advertise- 
ment of  the  School,  which  was  quickly 
followed  by  others,  but  he  now  acknow- 
ledges these  as  of  no  account.  In  May, 
1898,  the  young  artist  migrated  to  London, 
and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  black  and 


white  work  and  quickly  gained  a  footing  on 
the  press.  He  has  done  almost  everything 
from  outline  sketches  for  newspapers  to 
finished  drawings  for  "  The  Idler."  He  was 
the  winner  of  the  competition  for  the  design 
used  on  the  present  cover  of  the  "  Weekly 
Telegraph,"  which  is  published  at  Sheffield. 
About  this  time  he  had  the  honour  of  being 
elected  an  Associate  of  the  Sheffield  Society 
of  Artists. 

The  numerous  commissions  Mr.  Wigfull 
receives  from  Messrs.  Harmsworth  and 
others  keep  him  fully  occupied,  but  in  his 
stolen  moments,  he  turns  to  poster  work, 
and  the  three  specimens  of  his  designs 
reproduced  on  the  opposite  page,  demon- 
strate that  his  time  is  by  no  means  mis- 
spent.' The  portrait  that  heads  this  brief 
note  on  his  work  is  from  his  own  pencil, 
and  is  a  capital  likeness. 

Mr.    Heinemann    has    republished  the 
portraits    which    Mr.    Nicholson    drew  as 
frontispieces    for   monthly    issues  of  the 
"New   Review."    They  are  most  striking 
as  portraits,  and,  in  addition,  they  have 
the    merit    of   strong    individuality.  Mr. 
Nicholson  has  imitators — we  could  mention 
one  who  is  so  slavish  in  his  copying  that  he 
may  almost  be  accused  of  plagiarism.  But 
these  imitators  only  go  to  prove  that  Mr. 
Nicholson  has  a  touch  of  real  genius  in  his 
appreciation  of  human  character  and  his 
insight  into  personality.     The  portrait  of 
the  Queen  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
masterpiece  of  introspection  and  handiwork; 
the  same  meed  of  praise  is  almost  applicable 
to  the  drawings  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  of 
Prince  Bismarck.   That  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes, 
however,  is  not  quite  so  happy  as  are  its 
companions.    There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Nicholson  has  given  us  a  notable  collection 
of  portraits  of  notable  people,  and  that  he 
has  shown  himself  an  accomplished  master 
of  a  very  beautiful,  though  often  abused, 
method  of  artistic  expression. 
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Commercial   Progress   v.  Smateur 
^Elstheticism- 


By  d.  FOSTERBOWEIN. 


3N  organization,  rejoicing  in  the 
impossible  title  of  "  The  Society  for 
Checking  the  abuses  of  Public 
Advertising,"  has  issued  a  periodical 
called  "A  Beautiful  World,"  in  which  it 
claims  to  have  been  singularly  successful 
in  converting  sinners  in  the  use  of  hideous 
disfigurements  on  the  hoardings  into 
saints,  or  lovers  of  the  beautiful.  Its 
moral  influence,  too,  it  is  stated,  has 
saved  London  the  degrading  spectacle  of 
sandwich  girls  parading  the  streets  ;  and 
furthermore,  its  principles  have  been 
triumphant  in  the  recent  Edinburgh  Cor- 
poration Act  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
advertisements. 

To  the  "  unco  guid  "  in  art  matters, 
this  record  may  appeal,  but  it  does  not 
bring  us  nearer  to  the  muchly-imagined 
"beautiful  world."  The  society's  intentions 
are  doubtless  good — a  goodness  one  dreams 
of  in  the  long  delayed  Utopia,  where 
poster  horrors  are  not,  and  the  man  in 
the  street  has  developed  into  a  critic  of 
exceptional  ability — but  are  they  practical  ? 

Professor  W.  E.  H.  Lecky  as  long  ago 
as  1893,  admitted  that  it  was  impossible 
to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  in  defining 
abuses  in  public  advertising,  and  that 
a  large  amount  of  discretion  must  neces- 
sarily be  given  to  any  public  body  which 
attempted  to  deal  with  it.  Is  this  not 
a  very  important  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  given  the  opportunity  ?  It  is  a 
well  established  fact  that  the  average 
member  of  most  public  bodies  is  one  who 
has  not  received  an  art  education,  and 
that  be  he  ever  so  good  a  man  of 
business  in  his  own  particular  sphere,  he 
is  as  liable  to  err  in  his  judgment  as 
the  advertiser  whose  lack  of  taste  he  is 


asked  to  correct.  Imagine  Jones,  the 
grocer,  one  of  the  people's  elect,  objecting 
to  somebody  else's  jams  being  advertised 
because  the  strawberries  were  larger,  and 
not  so  naturally  depicted  as  those  on  the 
posters  advertising  his  own  wares  !  Yet 
this  is  possible. 

Mr.  Walter  Besant  said: — "The  ugli- 
ness that  most  offends  the  eye  is  the 
newest,  or  that  to  which  we  are  least 
accustomed.  It  is  a  humiliating  thought 
that  all  but  the  most  fastidious  very 
quickly  accustom  themselves  to  the  most 
startling  horrors." 

Public  bodies,  judging  from  the  inter- 
esting jangles  that  form  such  edifying 
reading  matter  in  the  local  newspapers,  are 
not  actuated  by  any  artistic  fastidiousness. 
Because  a  poster  is  pleasing  to  the  eye  of 
the  non-artistic  plebeian  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  it  is  really  art  in  its 
true  sense,  and  our  municipal  authorities 
might  commit  the  error  of  sanctioning  a 
common-place  placard,  while  suppressing 
the  effort  of  a  budding  Mucha,  on  account 
of  the  figure  being  insufficiently  draped. 
The  abuses  of  advertising  can  never  be 
checked  by  municipal  legislation,  the 
supposed  remedy  lends  itself  to  more 
abuses  than  the  evils  descried. 

The  ever-present  spirit  of  mercantile 
competition  is  too  strongly  engrained  in  the 
public  mind  to  allow  factious  sentiment  to 
effect  incalculable  harm  to  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  commerce,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  it  would  result  in  this  if  the  bastard 
aestheticism  of  the  individuals  composing 
the  society  is  permitted  to  have  sway. 

Many  large  and  successful  firms  are 
in  existence  at  the  present  time  who  can 
point  to  extensive  advertising  as  the  means 
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by  which  they  have  built  up  their  business 
reputation,  and  it  would  doubtless  form 
interesting  reading  if  they  could  be 
induced  to  give  their  opinions  of  the  body 
that  proposes  to  curtail  the  benefits  of 
advertisements. 

That  the  Society  has  set  itself  a  gigantic 
task,  we  cannot  deny  when  the  interests  of 
the  various  threatened  industries  are  con- 
sidered. The  railways,  for  instance,  derive 
a  large  income  from  advertisements,  pro- 
viding as  they  do  excellent  points  of  vantage 
for  the  display  of  posters.  But  the  eye  of 
the  aesthetic  passenger  is  offended,  and  the 
advertisements  are  consigned  to  out-of-the- 
way  corners  where  their  mission  of  publicity 
is  lost.  Result  :  The  aesthetic  passenger's 
sense  of  the  artistic  is  appeased  ;  a  step  is 
made  in  the  direction  of  that  "beautiful 
world  ; "  the  railway  companies  increase 
their  rates,  and  get  there  just  the  same. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Richmond,  in  an  article 
supporting  the  aims  of  this  society,  said  : 
"The  man  who  goes  to  make  the  profes- 
sional advertiser  belongs  to  a  kind  of  social 
burglar  class  ;  he  robs  people  who  are  poor 
of  what  they  desire  to  keep,  because  he  has 
the  power  of  money  and  a  completely  ruth- 
less hardness  governs  e\ery  selfish  action  of 
his  life."  Poor  advertiser  !  This  evidences 
the  spirit  which  underlines  the  aspirations 
of  this  organization.  We  shudder  to  think 
of  the  tremendous  injury  the  writer  of  this 
iconoclastic  diatribe  would  effect  had  he  the 
power. 

One  of  the  society's  members  has  suc- 
ceeded— by  moral  influence  we  presume — in 
freeing  the.  pier  at  Eastbourne  from  the 
advertisements  which  are  said  to  have  for  so 
long  a  time  spoilt  the  sea-front.  The  last 
time  we  visited  this  popular  resort,  there 
was,  of  course,  the  usual  display  of  adver- 
tisements, good,  mediocre,  and  indifferent, 
amonst  which  were  some  really  artistic 
examples  of  lettering.  We  might  particu- 
larly mention  here  two  admirable  specimens, 
one  for  a  piano  firm,  the  name  of  which  we 


cannot  recall,  and  the  other  for  a  Messrs. 
Wm.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Curtain  Road,  London. 

To  our  mind,  then,  this  solitary  instance 
of  a  triumph  for  the  society  in  this  direction 
is  neither  brilliant  nor  creditable  as  the 
good  have  gone  with  the  bad. 

In  one  respect,  however,  we  find  our- 
selves in  close  accord  with  the  work  of  this 
body.  The  boards  advertising  somebody's 
pills  in  fields  adjacent  to  the  railways  are 
abominations  that  one  cannot  reasonably 
defend.  A  plan  for  their  restriction  was 
much  talked  of  when  the  S.C.A.P.A.  was 
promoted,  but  though  the  Society  has  now 
been  in  existence  some  few  years,  these 
eyesores  are  more  numerous  than  ever. 
Here  is  ample  scope  for  good  work.  Why 
not  confine  their  attention  to  this  ? 

A  few  words  as  to  the  harm  restrictive 
measures  in  advertising  are  liable  to  cause 
to  a  vast  industry.  If  we  consider  the 
amount  of  labour  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  an  advertisement  or  poster, 
involving,  as  it  does  the  artist,  printer, 
lithographer,  type-founder,  etc.,  etc.,  we 
can  easily  form  an  estimate  of  the  numbers 
it  concerns.  Yet  we  find  Mr.  Richmond 
writing  as  follows:  "We  are  informed  by 
advertising  agents  that  the  taxation  of 
posters  would  tell  cruelly  upon  the  labour 
employed  in  their  manufacture.  This  is 
surely  not  an  impartial  statement.  It  is  a 
bid  for  the  votes  of  sentimental  ignorance. 
....  Doubtless  he  [the  advertiser]  may 
'  sweat '  his  slaves  with  greater  avidity 
under  pressure,  because  we  may  depend 
upon  him  to  fill  his  own  purse  to  the  brim 
before  any  morsels  fall  from  it  to  feed  the 
labourers  who  gain  him  his  overflow.  .  .  . 
It  is  the  £  s.  d.  question  which  touches  the 
employer  ;  the  question  of  the  welfare  of 
the  employed  is  only  his  method  of  enlisting 
false  sentiment  in  his  favour." 

Surely  there  is  no  sentimental  ignorance 
in  this  case  when — to  take  Mr.  Richmond's 
own  argument — he  admits  it  will  affect  both 
the  advertiser  and  the  employed. 
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ONCE  more  does  the  Salon  des  Cent 
produce  a  striking  and  original 
poster.  That  now  illustrated  is  by 
F.  Bouisset,  and  it  strikes  us  as  a  beautiful 
piece  of  work.  The  drawing  of  the  tangle 
of  poppies  and  poppy-heads  that  makes  so 
charming  a  framework  for  the  child's  figure, 


the  works  of  these  two  artists,  if  we  take 
this  poster  as  representative.  The  treatment 
of  the  hair  is  conventionalised,  the  colour 
quiet  and  design  simple,  but  still  it  is  not 
Mucha,  as  a  glance  will  show. 

J.  Lorrain,  in  "Art  and  Decoration," 
gives  us  a  Grasset-like  treatment  of  two 


23    X    21.  FOACHE. 

(By  kind  permission  of  M.  Cussan  fils). 


is  masterly,  and  the  colour — a  harmony  of 
mauve,  green  and  metallic  gold — telling 
without  being  aggressive. 

The  influence  of  Mucha  is  evident  in  the 
"  Garonne"  poster  of  Foache,  though  there 
are  essential   points  of  difference  between 


female  figures,  in  which  yellows  and  greys 
predominate.  The  clouds  remind  us  of 
Grasset's  poster  for  Marquet's  Inks. 

The  poster  by  De  Feure  for  the  Hotel 
des  Ventes  is  beautiful  in  many  ways,  whilst 
it  possesses  an  original  feature  in  the  use 
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of  outlines  to  continue  the  design  over  those 
parts  reserved  for  the  lettering.  As  a  telling 
harmony  of  browns,  the  figure  is  most 
skilfully  conceived,  whilst  the  conventional 
treatment  of  the  floral  background  is  at 
once  elaborate  and  effective. 

Foache's  poster  for  "La  Depeche"  is 
not  so  happy  in  conception,  but  it  is  noted 
principally  for  being  mainly  a  harmony  of 


26  x  20.  E.  Grasset 


greens.  We  should  have  liked  to  have 
seen  a  more  cheerful  face  on  the  reader  of 
"La  Depeche.  The  artist  is  well  known  in 
the  South  of  France,  and  we  shall  look  to 
him  to  produce  even  better  work  than  that 
under  review. 

A  melancholy  interest  attaches  to  the 
excellent  portrait-caricature  of  the  late 
M.  Felix  Faure  by  Grim  after  Baire,  that 
was  published  in  Paris  last  April.  As  will 
be  noticed  its  conception  is  after  the  style  of 
Dudley  Hardy's  celebrated  J.  P.  affiche, 
which  was  reproduced  on  page  12  of  our 
initial  issue.  This  style  when  well  executed 
never  fails  to  carry  enormous  effect. 

The  "Belle  Jardiniere"  Calendar, another 
work  by  Eugene  Grasset,  and  which  we 
here  reproduce,  is  worked  upon  a  wood- 
engraved  basis,  and  gains  thereby  much 
finish  and  a  distinctive   quality.      If  we 


remember  rightly,  the  very  beautiful  set  of 
monthly  calendars  issued  by  "The  Gentle- 
woman," designed  also  by  this  artist, 
were  produced  in  a  similar  way.  The  calen- 
dar under  notice  shows  much  careful 
observation  of  plant  form,  and  patient 
draughtsmanship.  The  colour,  too,  is  pure 
and  harmonious,  the  mass  of  blue  hydran- 
geas forming  a  very  telling  point  in  the 
design.  • 

The  two  works  by  Eugene  Grasset  re- 
produced on  this  page  are  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  this  great  master.  The  small 
Eslampe,  "  Dans  le  bois,"  shows  a  girl 
reclining  in  a  landscape  that  is  remark- 
able for  the  wealth  of  greenery,  and 
emphasises  the  one  point  of  strong  colour 
— the  girl's  orange-coloured  hair.  We 
cannot  say  that  we  like  the  convention  that 
makes  the  flesh  tint  green,  but  somehow 
when  Grasset  adopts  it,  as  he  frequently 
does,  it  looks  right. 

The  Esfampe  "La  Sculpture"  is  vigor- 
ous to  the  full,  even  for  Grasset.  A 
background  of  warm  yellow  and  orange 
brown,  serves  to  further  strengthen  the 
figure  drawn  in  neutral  greys  in  Grasset's 
well-known  manner.  We  have  not  seen  a 
stronger  piece  of  his  work  than  this. 


x  7%.  E.  Grasset 
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jVl  URAL  advertisements  have 
1  1  been  ignominiously  swept 
aside  for  the  moment  by  a 
much  more  subtle  and  one  might 
say  more  stringent  method  of  catch- 
ing the  eye  and  retaining  the  thought 
of  the  buying  public.  The  adver- 
tisement, nulli  secundus,  of  the 
present  month  has  undoubtedly  been 
the  "  Shamrock,"  and  although 
sport,  pure  and  unsullied  as  it  should  always 
be,  was  the  prima  facie  and  perhaps  the 
only  intentional  object  of  the  races,  I  cannot 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  bacon  and  tea — 
aye,  anything  sellable  — have  never  before 
been  so  beautifully  crammed  down  the  pub- 
lic throat.  What  posters  have  ever  been 
the  subject  of  all  the  evening  paper's  broad- 
sheets ?  What  poster  has  ever  been 
honoured  by  thousands  of  people  gazing  at 
it  for  hours  as  they  did  at  the  mimic  repre- 
sentation of  the  race  on  the  Thames  Em- 
bankment? The  multitude  talked  about 
Lipton,  and  with  that  magic  name  in  their 
minds  most  likely  purchased  their  breakfast 
at  an  emporium  bearing  that  same  name. 
I  think  the  Company  should  pay  Lipton's 
expenses.  Thousands  of  pounds  (cash) 
gloriously  spent  in  advertising  which  does 
not  seem  to  be  advertising  is  not  risky,  for, 
like  the  proverbial  cat,  "  it  will  come  back." 

Consequently,  posters  take  a  back  seat, 
and  we  may  yet  live  to  see  a  beef  fluid  firm 
winning  the  Derby  to  advertise  the  perfec- 
tion of  its  own  particular  blend.  While  I 
am  on  the  subject  of  beef  fluids,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  the  lack  of  initiative  these 
firms  display.  Bovril,  Vimbos,  Coleman's 
Mustard  and  Lipton  have  all  used  the  same 


kind  of  bull  in  their  coloured  prints 
—  a  shaggy,  ugly  brute  with  such  a 
quantity  of  whiskers  that  one  ima- 
gines the  beef-juice  to  be  in  very 
small  quantities  per  bull.  They 
might  with  advantage  have  a  pic- 
ture of  a  really  muscular  animal, 
even  if  he  should  not  be  of  the  tribe 
they  use.  Lipton's  big  printing 
order  made  all  and  sundry  printers 
worry  artists  out  of  their  lives  for  a  great 
work  for  the  occasion,  and  many  were  the 
good  ideas  and  drawings  submitted,  but  we 
see  how  they  were  appreciated  by  the  non- 
entity which  occupies  good  space  on  the 
hoardings.  Bovril  has  rejected  with  scorn 
some  of  the  best  designs  ever  produced. 
Vimbos  pin  their  faith  in  one  of  the  usual 
bulls  crammed  in  a  small  tea  cup,  and  no 
wonder  he  has  a  pained  expression,  which 
must  create  great  indignation  in  the  hearts 
of  the  S.P.C.A.  But  why  doesn't  the  cup 
break?  Liebighas  a  new  atrocity,  a  smiling 
but  beefy  lady,  leaning  out  of  window, 
weighing  in  the  balance  one  small  pot  of 
essence  and  40  lbs.  of  raw  repulsive  car- 
nosity.  I  should  like  to  know  if  the  lady 
has  been  using  a  muscle  developer,  for  she 
can  support  41  lbs.,  plus  the  weight  of  the 
scales,  on  the  tips  of  her  taper  fingers,  with 
arm  extended — and  smiles.  Most  certainly 
she  is  strong,  a  beefy  lady  forsooth,  and  we 
respectfully  beg  to  acknowledge  our 
shudders  ;  but  meat  and  art  never  did  go 
together.  Talking  about  strength  and  beef 
reminds  me  of  Sandow's  pictorial  excres- 
cence. Really,  it  is  one  of  the  worst  ever 
posted.  And  Eugene,  the  man  who  gives 
us  artistic  poses,   whose  entertainment  is 
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entirely  artistic— a  Kaleidoscope  of  grand 
statuary — why  did  you  have  such  a  poster? 
Why  did  you  allow  them  to  picture  you  as 
an  eider-down  counterpane?  I  entertain  the 
opinion  that  you  are  not  flattered  with  the 
impossible  muscles  ascribed  to  you.  It  is 
not  effective,  Eugene  ;  it  is  not  an  incentive 
to  people  to  buy  your  trainer.  A  well- 
drawn  figure  of  yourself  in  the  proper  poster 
spirit  would  have  made  a  fine  placard.  Old 
Gold  Cigarettes  have  a  poster  which  is 
good  in  its  way,  but  the  way  is  not  good. 

Messrs.  Caley  &  Son,  of  Norwich,  have 
rather  a  good  thing  in  their  'Pre?ilice 
Christmas  design.    The  'prentice  boys  in  red 


doublets  stand  out  well  against  the  snow 
bedecked  old  English  street.  The  Williams 
Typewriter  Poster  is  a  pleasing  design  with 
a  yellow  background,  by  an  American 
artist,  and  was  originally  prepared  for 
the  Japanese  market,  but  the  proprietors 
were  so  well  satisfied  with  it  that  they 
adapted  it  for  the  English  market  as  well. 
The  Boys  Own  Paper  bill,  here  reproduced, 
would  have  been  ten  times  better  with  one- 
tenth  of  the  work  ;  certainly  there  would  not 
be  much  left,  but  the  argument  stands.  It 
has  been  reproduced  by  a  foreign  firm  of  litho- 
graphers, who  decline  to  divulge  the  name 
of  the  artist,  and  as  they  begrudge  him 
the  advertisement  he  would  get  from  its 
publication,  I  feel  reluctantly  compelled 
to  withhold  the  name  of  the  printers. 
There  is  an  attempt  at  something  smart  in 
the  Carpet  Beating  Co.'s  poster,  which 
shows  a  carpet  coming  through  a  machine. 
As  the  machine  minders  are  Messrs. 
Chamberlain  and  Milrier,  and  the  carpet 
design  is  composed  of  some  of  Kruger's 
faces,  I  presume  it  infers  that  he  is  being 
beaten.  Perhaps  I  shan't  get  a  prize  for 
finding  this  out  if  I  say  that  the  drawing  is 
bad,  but  it  is.  I  must  mention  the  Daily 
News  placard  by  F.  C.  Gould.  In  this  we 
see  little  that  is  good  from  a  poster  point  of 
view,  and  although  the  prominent  men 
intended  possess  visages  which  an  artist 
could  hardly  fail  to  delineate,  F.  C.  G.  falls 
very  short  in  the  matter  of  "  catching"  his 
subjects.  His  caricatures  are  of  the  stereo- 
typed order,  and  it  is  a  vapid  effort  altogether, 
showing  that  F.  C.  G.  has  an  art  of  his  own 
making.  The  Weekly  Telegraph  have  a  good 
placard,  a  man  comfortably  seated  in  a 
basket  chair,  and  seen  a  la  Ritchie,  while 
the  Daily  Graphic  have  an  illustration 
which  they  use  as  a  poster 

"Nothing  but  condemnation"  you  will 
say,  gentle  reader.  I  don't  know  if  you  are 
gentle  or  not,  but  if  you  are,  don't  go  out  this 
month  to  look  at  the  hoardings  of  London, 
unless  you  are  blind  as  well  as  gentle. 
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Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition. 


By  HAL  HOPE. 


THE  Annual  Exhibition  of  Arts  and 
Crafts  at  the  New  Gallery,  if  not 
always  brilliant,  is  invariably  interesting-. 
Thinking-  that  there  might  be  some  of  the 
sections  that  would  appeal  to  the  artistic 
tastes  of  readers  of  The  Poster  I  resolved 
to  pay  it  a  visit,  and  below  will  be  found 
the  only  items  to  which  I  think  their  atten- 
tion might  be  worthily  directed. 

Having  entered,  what  was  more  natural 
than  for  me  to  wend  my  way  to  the  South 
Gallery  to  do  homage  to  the  memory  of  the 
Artist,  Poet,  and  Socialist — William  Morris? 
Here  is  to  be  seen  an  instructive  exhibition 
of  his  works.  As  I  gazed  at  them  I  could 
not  but  admire  the  wonderful  originality 
always  displayed  in  pressing  the  various 
forms  of  Nature  into  the  service  of  design. 
In  this  room  is  also  a  fine  collection  of 
original  designs  and  trial  pages  for  the 
Kelmscott  Press.  Seeing  the  great  in- 
fluence this  man  had  on  all  matters  con- 
nected with  Art,  as  applied  to  Crafts,  no 
wonder  his  death  caused  such  wide-spread 
regret  and  cast  so  deep  a  gloom  over  the 
last  exhibition. 

It  was  with  a  sigh  that  I  left  these 
interesting  relics  and  entered  the  West 
Gallery,  which  is  devoted  principally  to  the 
display  of  some  good  examples  of  Needle- 
work and  Embroidery,  but  I  fail  to  see 
anything  calling  for  special  mention. 

In  the  North  Gallery  is  to  be  found  some 
well-made  furniture,  though,  for  the  most 
part,  the  designers  seem  to  have  gone  to  the 
catalogue  of  a  well-known  furnisher  for 
their  inspirations.  The  Metal  Work  in  this 
room  is  decidedly  good  both  in  design  and 
execution. 

The  work  of  the  President  and  his 
relatives  is  well  in  evidence  in  the  various 
sections  of  the  Exhibition,  and  good  ex- 


amples of  their  crafts  are  shown  by  C.  F.  A. 
Voysey,  G.  Frampton,  A.R.A.,  Nelson 
Dawson,  Frank  Brangwyn  and  others. 

The  Mayor  of  Ramsgate  recently  re- 
ceived from  Calais  a  communication  from 
individuals  who  were  promoting  a  bull-fight 
in  that  city,  requesting  his  worship  to  in- 
struct the  municipal  billposter  (an  official 
unknown  at  Ramsgate)  to  exhibit  in  the 
most  conspicuous  places  in  the  borough  six 
afficlies  which  they  enclosed,  announcing 
the  proposed  fight.  To  defray  the  expenses, 
the  writer  enclosed  a  number  of  French 
postage  stamps,  representing  in  French 
face  value  about  3s.,  but  worthless  in 
England.  The  Mayor  replied  to  the  effect 
that  he  did  not  think  that  the  public 
sentiment  of  Ramsgate  was  likely  to  approve 
of  such  an  amusement  as  bull-fighting,  and 
that  he,  personally,  regarded  such  scenes 
as  undesirable,  demoralising  spectacles, 
and  returned  the  posters  together  with  the 
stamps.  The  posters  in  question  announced 
that  six  bulls  would  be  engaged  in  the  fight, 
and  that  only  the  last  two  brought  into  the 
arena  would  be  killed.  The  inference, 
therefore,  is  that  the  other  four  miserable 
animals  would  be  merely  tortured,  and  left 
to  recover,  preparatory  to  taking  part  in 
another  sanguinary  display.  Needless  to 
say  the  action  of  the  Mayor  met  with 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  burgesses. 
The  promoters  evidently  had  not  taken 
into  consideration  the  humanitarian  instincts 
of  the  English  people.  But  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  to  be  deplored  that  the  posters 
were  not  exhibited  as,  although  we  have 
not  seen  the  affiches  in  question,  they  were 
doubtless  French  productions  marked  with 
characteristic  Gallic  freedom,  and  would 
have  afforded  a  distinct  relief  from  the 
stereotyped  hoarding  announcements  which 
are  to  be  seen  at  Ramsgate.  Their  non- 
exhibition  is  distinctly  the  humanitarian's 
gain  and  the  artist's  loss. 
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I.— Designs  for  the  Sulphur  Springs  at  Parad. 
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Bela  Sanuor. 


THE  above  is  the  Prize  Design  of]  a  com-  those  who  were  responsible  for  the  award. 

I  petition  held  in  Hungary  for  an  affiche  In  this.connection  it  is  somewhat  refresh- 
to  advertise  a  mineral  water.  We  also  re-  ing  to  observe  that  in  point  of  design  the 
produce  four  other  designs  which,  although  comely  and  muscular  man  has  triumphed 
decidedly  good,  failed  to  find  favour  with  over  the  eternal  woman. 
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Palette  JScrafDings. 


The  March  issue  of  The  Poster  con- 
tained an  interesting-  article  on  Walter 
Crane's  designs.  It  omitted,  however,  to 
mention  a  charming  little  work  he  did  for 
Messrs.  Hampton  and  Sons,  which,  though 
an  invitation  card  (for  the  Jubilee),  is 
worthy  to  be  noticed,  and  we  have  therefore 
reproduced  it  as  a  pendant  to  Mr.  Ffoulkes' 
article. 

Had  we  but  known  the  quite  original 
form  which  the  opposition  to  the  renewal 


-war 

Opposing  Spokesman: — "Gentlemen,  I 
beg  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  bench 
to  the  character  of  some  of  the  pictorial 
posters  occasionally  exhibited  on  hoardings 
in  this  town.  They  are  such,  I  submit, 
as  tend  to  shock  the  morals  and  sense  of 
decency  of  any  right  minded  burgess." 
Then,  sinking  his  voice  to  a  deep  bass 
to  give  more  effect  to  his  utterances,  he 
proceeded.  "Take  a  walk  on  a  dark  night 
along  the  streets  of  the  town,  and  the 
dim  flicker  of  the  street    lamp    throws  a 
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of  the  license  for  the  St.  James  Theatre, 
Wrexham,  would  have  taken,  we  would 
certainly  have  despatched,  post  haste,  one 
of  our  most  graphic  reporters  to  secure 
the  details  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 
From  the  somewhat  garbled  reports  which 
have  come  to  hand,  we  cull  the  following, 
the  sum  and  substance  of  which  is  doubt- 
less correct,  but  for  the  actual  verbiage 
and  dramatic  effect  we  will  not  vouch  : — 


hazy  light  on  to  the  hoardings,  and  possibly 
the  echo  of  slow  music  discoursed  by 
the  Salvation  Army  at  some  distant  street 
corner,  adds  to  the  ghastliness  of  the 
situation."  The  speaker  now  assumed  a 
deeper  air  of  solemnity,  and  continued. 
"  On  these  hoardings  and  in  this  favourable 
light  are  depicted  scenes  of  terror  and 
horror  such  as  should  not  be  allowed  in 
a  civilized  country.    There  have  been  cases 
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of  fatal  accidents  among  children  in  the 
district  through  pistol  shooting,  and  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  bench  if  they  consider 
a  poster  representing  a  man  holding  a 
pistol  in  his  hand  and  four  dead  men 
lying  at  his  feet  a  proper  education  for 
young  children.  Young  people  thought 
it  was  heroic  when  they  saw  these 
revolting  placards,  and,  in  this  respect,  the 
influence  of  the  stage  itself  is  equally 
as  bad,  and  I  venture  to  submit  that  an 
immense  proportion  of  infantile  crime  is 
directly  attributable  to  these  causes,  and 
it  behoves  us  as  Christian  men  to  do  our 
utmost  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  Or,  take  the 
obverse  side  of  these  atrocious  advertise- 
ments, is  it  right,  proper,  and  fit,  that 
children  of  tender  years,  aye,  and  I  would 
also  include  the  whole  of  the  fair  sex, 
should  be  forced  to  gaze  upon  representa- 
tions of  women,  some  in  a  state  of  nudity, 
some  in  a  state  of  semi-nudity,  and  at 
all  times  posed  in  grotesque  or  impossible 
positions,  and  mostly  savouring  of  the 
suggestive  rather  than  the  real.  I  again 
emphasize  this  is  a  most  dangerous 
education. " 

Renewal  of  license  granted  without 
further  discussion. 

The  three  posters  by  Mr.  Hassall, 
although  well  drawn,  as  all  his  work  is, 
do  not  rise  above  the  ordinary  theatre  bill. 
"The  Gay  Grisette  "  speaks  for  itself. 
"The  Yellow  Dwarf"  has  a  certain  quaint 
humour,  whilst  in  "  Aladdin  "  the  artist 
gets  a  contrast  of  blue-coated  Chinese 
policemen  with  yellow  and  red  lanterns. 

We  have  discovered  the  artist  of  the 
Scarborough  poster  signed  "  Laleham  " 
(three  children  and  three  baloons)  illustrated 
in  the  second  volume  of  The  Poster,  page 
251.  Her  name  is  Miss  Mabel  Francis 
Taylor.  We  have  recently  seen  the  original 
of  the  beautiful  poster  for  Erasmic  Soap  and 


Perfumes,  reproduced  on  page  34,  and  find 
it  bears  the  signature  of  Hal  Hurst.  We 
congratulate  the  artist  on  his  superb  work. 
We  also  learn  that  the  "El  Gato  Negro  " 
design,  reproduced  on  page  41,  is  the  work 
of  a  Spanish  artist,  G.  Torres,  and  has  been 
reproduced  as  a  poster  33  x  22. 

In  the  February  issue  of  The  Poster 
we  reproduced  six  of  the  designs  that  are 
used  exclusively  by  Fuller's,  the  American 
confectioners,  together  with  an  article  on 
the  artist,  Mr.  W.  H.  Walker,  who  is 
exclusively  retained  by  Messrs.  Fuller. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  this 
firm  for  the  privilege  of  reproducing  a 
further  selection.  The  designs  sufficiently 
explain  themselves,  but  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  they  are  all  printed  in  one 
colour  only,  and  they  are  completed  by 
hand-work  in  water-colour,  which,  of 
course,  lends  them  a  distinct  additional 
value.  Messrs.  Fuller  never  print  more  than 
two  hundred  of  any  one  design,  and  many 
designs  are  limited  to  one  hundred  copies, 
a  fact  which  collectors  will  appreciate. 

A  correspondent  of  "  M.A.P.  "  recently 
discovered  a  poster  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli, 
on  the  gable  of  a  house  by  the  Rue  des 
D^chargeurs,  which  has  been  stuck  up  for 
the  last  forty  years.  It  represents  a  frigate 
in  full  sail,  with  the  inscription  "  Bains  de 
Mer "  on  the  mainsail,  and  has  a  history 
which  is  worthy  of  a  word  of  notice  as  it 
goes  back  to  the  lively  days  of  the  Empire. 
Towards  1852  one  Delaunay  floated  a 
scheme  for  the  institution  of  a  training  ship 
for  the  French  merchant  service,  to  be 
moored  in  the  Seine  by  the  Pont  de  Neuilly. 
The  word  "floated"  is  used  advisedly,  for 
Delaunay  meant  to  make  money  out  of  the 
idea  ;  the  shares  were  offered  to  the  public, 
and  Napoleon  III.,  who  thought  he  "saw 
money  in  it,"  which  he  sorely  needed,  in- 
vested heavily.  Delaunay  never  got  -  a 
pupil,  and  the  frigate  fell  upon  evil  days. 
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Eventually,  it  came  to  an  anchor  at  the 
Pont  de  la  Concorde,  where  it  became  a 
show-place,  for  the  public  at  fifty  centimes 
a  head.  The  Emperor  furious  at  being 
duped,  wished  Delaunay  to  the  devil  with 
all  his  heart  ;  but  the  latter  stuck  to  his 
guns,  and  gave  Napoleon  and  his  govern- 
ment no  rest  till  he  had  secured  a  safe  pitch 
for  his  wandering  craft  at  the  Pont  Royal, 
with  authority  to  transform  it  into  a  floating 
salt-water  bath.  The  government  opposed 
the  scheme  in  the  first  instance,  on  the 
delightfully  French  ground  that  the  sea- 
water  which  Delaunay  used  contained  salt 
which  had  not  paid  duty.  However,  it 
gave  way  at  last.  Hence  the  placard, 
which,  now  in  its  fortieth  year,  must  be  the 
doyenne  of  Parisian  posters. 

Chicago  is  at  last  waking  up,  the  town 
has  recently  been  decorated  with  some 
really  clever  posters  by  the  Brothers 
Leyendecker;  we  are  glad  to  see  it. 
England  is  bad  enough  from  an  artistic 
standpoint  with  posters,  but  Yankeeland 
certainly  goes  one  better  for  out  and  out 


brutality  of  design,  and  the  effort  of  the 
Brothers  Leyendecker  cannot  be  hailed  with 
anything  else  than  enthusiastic  admiration 
by  such  of  our  cousins  who  retain  an  ounce 
of  appreciation  for  artistic  attainments. 

Nor  is  Chicago  alone  in  this  artistic 
stride.  The  Hyomei  posters  are  a  step  in 
advance,  as  were  the  Brighton  Beach 
announcements  of  Payn's  electric  display. 
The  "  Wanamaker  "  sheets  at  the  Elevated 
Railroad  stations  are  generally  tasteful,  and 
the  theatres  are  gradually  but  surely  follow- 
ing suit.  The  posters  for  Crane's  "  Peter 
Stuyvesant  "  and  .Broadhurst's  "Why 
Smith  Left  Home  "  are  attractive,  and  even 
Charles  Frohman  presents  Annie  Russell's 
announcement  in  an  artistic  manner. 

"  Corn  in  the  oven  is  a  great  boon, 
but  a  corn  on  the  foot  is  a  great  bane." 
Thus  runs  the  headline  to  an  advertisement 
issued  by  Messrs.  Timothy  White  &  Com- 
pany, of  Portsmouth,  which  they  have 
accompanied  by  Sime's  amusing  drawing 
reproduced  below. 
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TO  be  exalted  to  the  lofty  eminence  of 
interviewee  is  always  an  embarassing 
event  in  one's  career,  but  when  the 
courteous  Editor  of  The  Poster  suggested, 
as  an  alternative,  that  I  should  give  him 
a  contribution  "in  the  autobiographical 
style,"  it  fairly  astonished  me,  for  I  am 
modest,  yea  modest  even  unto  bashful- 
ness,  and  so  large  an  order  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  shock  to  my  nervous  system. 
I  felt,  indeed,  like  a  snail  who  had  been 
suddenly  challenged  to  explain  its  inner 
spiral  economy,  or  like  a  mushroom  to 
which  a  peremptory  demand  had  been 
made — your  life  history  or  your  life. 

Let  me  first  state  that  I  cannot — like 
many  of  my  compeers — claim  to  have 
scrawled  embryo  posters  on  the  nursery 
walls,  nor  to  have  disfigured  my  school 
books  with  prophetic  pencillings,  neither 
did  I  paint  scenery  for  our  drawing  room 
theatre,  nor  illustrate  the  programme  with 
crudities  in  which  evident  signs  of  talent 
were  displayed.  No  ;  much  as  I  yearned 
for  art,  I  was  forbidden  its  delights,  and 
bundled  unceremoniously  into  the  sterner 
profession  of  an  engineer,  where  for  years, 
amid  the  distractions  ot  laying  telegraph 
cables,  constructing  railways,  designing 
machinery,  etc.,  I  forgot  my  early  bias. 
My  natural  bent,  however,  asserted  itself, 
and  I  eventually  found  time  to  devote 
some  of  my  evenings  to  art  study.  But 
this  was  only  arrived  at  by  what  may  be 
called  a  process  of  evolution.  A  fondness 
for  amateur  mechanics  induced  me  to 
make  a  camera,  which  suggested  an  idea 
that  in  landscape  photography  the  royal 
road  to  art  might  be  discovered.  This 
illusion  was  soon  dispelled.  The  failures 
and  disappointments  which  followed,  the 
poor  results  when  success  was  achieved, 


the  absence  of  colour,  and  the  limitations 
to  which  photography  at  that  period  was 
restricted,  all  quickly  convinced  me  that 
the  camera  would  never  lead  to  the  goal 
I  had  set  myself  to  attain.  The  pencil  was 
therefore  substituted  for  the  camera,  and 
some  of  my  initial  efforts  coming  under  the 
notice  of  a  friend  who  had  some  pretensions 
to  art,  he  encouraged  me  to  persevere. 

My  adolescent  days  were  then  over. 
Twenty  years  of  contact  with  a  rough 
and  practical  world  had  sufficed  to 
extinguish  much  of  my  youthful  enthusiasm, 
but  in  no  degree  had  it  lessened  my 
determination  to  woo  the  fickle  goddess. 
I  joined  the  Artists'  Society  and  the 
Langham  Sketching  Club,  where,  in 
association  with  a  number  of  the  younger 
artists  of  more  or  less  established  reputa- 
tion, I  at  once  began  to  realise  my  own 
shortcomings,  and  to  find  opportunities  for 
serious  study.  For  six  years  I  attended 
the  sittings,  assiduously  devoting  myself 
to  drawing  the  figure. 

In  the  days  of  my  youth  the  science 
of  advertisements  was  not.  The  picture 
poster  was  a  rarity,  perhaps  only  to  be 
seen  when  a  travelling  circus  visited  the 
town,  and  then  of  such  an  atrocious 
description  as  to  create  a  shudder  at  its 
bare  remembrance.  It  was  soon  after 
my  connection  with  the  Langham  Sketching 
Club  that  I  began  to  evince  an  interest 
in  affiches.  The  celebrated  "Yellow  Girl" 
poster,  by  Dudley  Hardy,  was  attracting 
much  attention  at  the  time,  and  the  art 
of  Aubrey  Beardsley,  especially  as  depicted 
in  that  quaint,  curious,  and  now  exceedingly 
rare  "Comedy  of  _  Sighs"  poster,  had 
puzzled  and  astounded  the  metropolis. 
Even  then  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  secure 
a  copy  of  the  latter,   but  I  did  so,  and 


/ 
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it  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  collection  which 
has  since  afforded  me  much  amusement 
and  instruction. 

Wiih  the  collecting  of  posters  my 
interest  in  this  particular  phase  of  art 
increased,  until  I  was  led  to  make  various 
attempts  at  designing  them.  An  oppor- 
tunity occurred  of  becoming  practically 
acquainted  with  drawing    on    stone.  Of 
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connection  with  it,  but  I  shall,  with  all  the 
available  sang  froid  I  can  muster,  moralise 
to  myself  that  the  patriotic  instincts  of  the 
Briton  have  got  the  upper  hand  of  his  art 
education. 

This  was  really  my  initial  success  as 
a  posterist.  Crude  and  faulty  though  it 
may  have  been,  it  launched  me  on  my 
present   career,    to    the    exclusion    of  all 
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this  I  availed  myself,  and  the  result  was 
a  poster  in  five  colours,  which  is  now 
largely  in  use  in  the  Transvaal.  If  this 
premier  touch  of  amateur  lithography  is  too 
severely  handled  by  your  critical  readers,  I 
shall  not  even  then  lose  the  remembrance  of 
the  tinge  of  pride  with  which  I  was  imbued 
at  its  creation,  and  (being  my  debut)  even 
tn    the    present    day    I    have   not  lost  in 


other  occupation.  Subsequently  I  made 
sketches  for  posters,  which  commanded  a 
ready  sale.  Commissions  followed,  the 
chief  of  which  were  affichcs  for  "  The 
London  Letter,"  the  Article  Club  Exhibition, 
"What  happened  to  Jones,"  "Gaiety 
Girl,"  Daly's,  etc.,  and  a  design  for  this 
year's  Stanley  Cycle  Show. 

During    my    experience  as  a  designer 
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reverse.  After  one  has  lighted  on  a  brilliant 
idea  for  a  design,  it  is  irritating  to  have  it 
compulsorily  marred  by  an  alteration  to 
suit  the  advertiser's  idea  of  effect,  which  is 
of  so  incongruous  a  nature  as  to  make  the 
whole  conception  absurd. 

Besides  designing  posters,  I  have  devoted 
a  good  deal  of  time  to  other  branches  of 
illustrative  art,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  a  set  of  plates  for  Beckford's 
"  Vathek,"  which  will  shortly  appear. 

Had  this  been  an  interview  I  should 
most  certainly  have  been  asked  to  state 
which  of  my  posters  I  like  best.  I  may 
answer  this  by  saying  "  the  last  one.' 
In  fact,  I  am  far  from  satisfied  with  my 
designs,  and  a  few  hours'  acquaintance 
with  any  one  of  them  is  enough  to  bring 
out  before  me  all  its  faults.  I  do  live  in 
hope,  however,  of  one  day  executing  a 
design  to  my  satisfaction,  and  when  I  do 
so,  possibly  our  Editor  will  find  it  a  corner 
in  The  Poster. 


ORIGINAL  DESIGX.  W.  S.  Rogers. 

of  posters,  I  have  to  complain  — like  many 
other  brothers  of  the  brush — of  the 
capricious  treatment  received  from  some 
of  my  clients,  who  would  rather  I  made 
a  base  imitation  of  a  hackneyed  design, 
than  produce  an  original  notion  of  my  own. 

Advertisers  are  generally  suppcsed  to 
know  what  they  require  when  they  com- 
mission an  artist  to  design  a  poster,  yet  I 
have  invariably  found  it  to  be  quite  the 
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Russian  Posters* 


By  Dr.  PUDOR. 


THE  Russians  are  devoted  to  poster- 
designing  but  have  not  yet  established 
a  school  of  their  own.  Posters  of  a  kind 
are  to  be  found  at  every  shop  window.  They 
do  not  advertise  the  goods  in  which  they 
deal  by  names,  but  illustrate  the  article  on 
the  walls  of  their  establishments.  It  re- 
calls the  hieroglyphic  symbols  of  the  old 


larger  cities  like  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg, 
and,  strange  to  say,  not  only  in  the  poorer 
parts  of  the  town,  but  everywhere.  A  sign 
board  of  a  cow  in  a  meadow  denotes  the 
dairyman's  shop.  Vegetables,  grapes,  and 
other  fruit  painted  on  a  sign,  typifies  a 
greengrocer's  shop.  The  drawings  are  crude, 
and  are  sometimes  painted  on  tin  plates, 


Egyptians.  They  portray  everything :  bread, 
candles,  cigars,  fruit,  vegetables,  sausages, 
sugar,  coffee,  washing  dresses,  clothes, 
furniture,  and  other  goods.  The  reason  is 
that  the  majority  of  people  in  Russia  cannot 
read,  so  that  the  dealers  are  obliged  to  resort 
to  illustrations  of  the  articles  they  sell.  This 
kind  of  sign  painting  is  found  even  in  the 


sometimes  on  wooden  panels,  and  some- 
times in  fresco.  Good  taste  is  often  dis- 
played, and  the  harmony  of  colours  is  often 
commendable,  especially  in  the  fruiterer's 
signs.  But  these  designs  are,  of  course, 
quite  different  to  what  we  understand  by 
artistic  posters,  which  are  seldom  to  be 
found    in    Russia.    The    new  evolution  in 
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the  true  art,  and  they  profess  to  be  ashamed 
of  the  work. 

A  few  of  the  largest  manufacturers  in 
Russia  have  awakened  to  the  great  value  of 
artistic  posters,  but  they  had  to  employ 
foreign  artists.  Until  recently  the  chocolate, 
champagne,  and  cycle  manufacturers  have 
had  the  field  to  themselves,  and  they  have 
placed  their  orders  with  German  firms  of 
lithographers  who  employ  German  artists. 
Since  the  Franco-Russian  Alliance  a  few 
French  artists  have   placed  their  work  in 


Russia,  but  the  sales  have  been  exceptionally 
few  and  far  between.  The  fine  poster  of  the 
Styne  Cycles  is  the  only  one  to  be  seen  on 
the  hoardings  of  St.  Petersburg.  Strange 
to  relate,  the  largest  chocolate  manufacturer 
in  Russia,  Krafft,  famous  throughout  the 
Continent,  objects  altogether  to  advertising 
his  chocolate  by  the  poster-medium.  How- 
ever, his  rival  is  taking  advantage  or  his 
obstinacy,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  specimen 
of  a  Russian  design  reproduced  in  this 
article. 
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Posters  in  Hungary. 


By  3.  P.  T1TE. 


THE  modern  poster  with  its  artistic  out- 
lines and  fine  display  of  colour  is  not  a 
thing  of  to-day.  It  may  be  new  to  us 
Europeans,  but  the  "New  Far  East,"  the 
Land  of  the  Rising-  Sun,  witnessed  its  birth 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  Its  origin 
is  curious.    It  was  customary  at  that  period 


the  shape  of  handbills  which  the  pilgrims 
distributed  among  the  people.  The  first 
poster  association  was  founded  at  Tokio  at 
a  subsequent  period. 

Concurrently  with  these  small  handbills, 
large  posters  made  their  appearance.  They 
were  painted  by  hand  on  a  gigantic  scale, 
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in  Japan  to  distribute  little  leaflets  —  printed 
first  in  black  and  later  in  colours — repre- 
senting religious  subjects  and  serving  as  a 
kind  of  votive  offerings  to  the  faithful.  The 
commercial  spirit  of  the  bright  little  japs 
soon  found  other  use  for  these  prints,  and 
turned  them  into  business  advertisements  in 


and  were  placards  advertising  theatrical 
performances.  Some  of  these  posters  found 
their  way  to  Paris,  and  became  the  proto- 
types of  the  modern  artistic  posters. 

It  was  soon  seen  that  Japanese  art  could 
not  satisfy  European  tastes.  The  figures 
were  stiff,  their  faces    absolutely    void  of 
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expression  or  character,  the  surroundings 
meaningless,  the  perspective  both  in  line  and 
colour  defective.  Yet  it  could  not  be  denied 
that  besides  this  crop  of  shortcomings,  the 
Japanese  posters  had  certain,  hitherto  un- 
known, advantages  which  secured  them  the 
right  of  existence  among  us. 

Within  a  few  years  these  crude  Japanese 
pictures  conquered  the  whole  civilised  world. 


short  of  France  in  this  respect,  is  perhaps 
not  so  behind-hand  as  a  good  many  others, 
but  in  Hungary  it  is  only  within  the  last 
decade  that  artists  began  to  design  posters. 
The  first  artistic  production  in  this  genre 
was  issued  from  the  studio  of  Jules  Benczur, 
Director  of  the  Hungarian  Academy  of 
Painting  at  Budapest,  and  had  for  its  sub- 
ject the  exhibition  of  1885.    It  was  executed 
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The  leading  artists  turned  their  attention  to 
them,  and  to-day  iheir  position  as  objets 
cfart  is  practically  unchallenged.  I  cannot 
say  that  the  artistic  furore  attacked  all 
countries  with  the  same  force,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  no  two  countries 
stand  in  exactly  the  same  position  to-day  so 
far  as  artistic  attainments  are  concerned. 
England,  ^although  she  falls  a  good  deal 


with  infinite  skill  and  great  care  as  regards 
details. 

The  painter  who  conceives  and  carries 
out  some  most  interesting  posters  is  Charles 
Ferenczy.  He  generally  exhibits  at  the 
annual  shows  of  Hungarian  secessionist 
artists.  He  has  undoubtedly  great  talent, 
is  a  true  impressionist  artist.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Arpad  Basch,  whom  it  may 
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be  remembered  we  introduced  to  our  readers 
some  twelve  months  ago.  Any  mention  of 
Hungarian  Poster  Art  that  does  not  include 
his  name  would  be  decidedly  incomplete. 
We  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  secure 
for  the  readers  of  The  Poster  some  further 
examples  of   his    work,   together    with  a 


imaginative  powers.  He  seems  to  possess 
a  special  faculty  of  utilising  to  the  utmost 
the  gift  of  conveying  his  subject  directly 
home  at  the  first  glance,  and  in  many  of  his 
designs  in  which  allegorical  subjects  are 
used  there  need  be  no  second  thought  as  to 
the  meaning  they  are  intended  to  convey. 


portrait  of  this  eminent  though  youthful 
genius  (he  is  only  twenty-six  years  of  age) 
at  the  scene  of  his  labours.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  whatever  form  his  work  takes 
there  is  not  a  shade  of  plagiarism  about  it  ; 
its  conception  is  unique  and  he  draws  his 
inspirations  from  the   fertility  of  his  own 


So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  judge  his 
best  examples  of  poster  work  have  been 
executed  in  connection  with  exhibitions,  but 
his  artistic  achievements  have  not  been 
limited  to  posters,  and  some  really  gorgeous 
specimens  of  immense  artistic  merit  have 
been  used  by  commercial    men   for  other 
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purposes,  the  calendar  and  book  cover  which 
we  here  reproduce  are  in  themselves  excel- 
lent specimens  of  tasteful  work  which 
demonstrate  how  easy  a  matter  it  is,  in  his 
talented  hands,  to  attain  perfection  of  artistic 
merit  without  the  designs  being  in  any  way 
laboured  or  cumbersome. 


Among  the  most  notable  members  of 
the  younger  school  of  artists  of  picture 
posters  we  may  name  Baron  de  Medny- 
anszky,  Ferdinand  Katona,  Paul  de  Vago, 
Alexander  Ipolyi,  Louis  Linck,  Herman 
Pfeifer,  Francis  Helbing,  Miss  Elizabeth 
de   Waskovits,  John  Petridesz,  Prenoszil, 
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In  company  with  Arpad  Basch  we 
must  certainly  not  omit  to  mention  Lancelot 
de  Hegedues,  Bartholomew  Karlowssky, 
Louis  Mark  and  John  de  Vaszary,  who 
one  and  all  are  leading  and  gifted  masters 
of  the  art  of  the  modern  poster. 


Henry  Papp,  Bela  Sandor,  Caiman  Reichl 
and  others 

These  artists  have  one  and  all  produced 
master-pieces  of  true  merit,  but  the  first 
ranks  in  the  craft  are  without  gainsaying 
still  held  by  the  pupils  of  Simon  Hollosi, 
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the  great  Hungarian  master  residing  in 
Munich,  who  have  executed  paintings  dis- 
playing real  genius  and  of  high  artistic 
worth. 

Among  them  the  first  place  is  doubtless 
held  by  Ferdinand  Honti,  barely  more  than 
a  youth — in  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  artistic  excellence  in  Hungary  is 
usually  with  the  rising  generation  rather 
than  the  present — whose  works,  rich  in 
colour  and  conceived  in  excellent  taste,  have 


everywhere  met  with  enthusiastic  and  well- 
merited  applause. 

Among  the  many  pupils  of  Simon  Hollos 
the  following  deserve  mention  as  poster 
artists  :  Bela  Horthy,  Stephen  Count  de 
Zichy,  Oscar  Glatz,  Leo  Kober,  Bela 
Griinvald,  and  Karolyi,  of  whom  it  is  my 
intention  to  speak  on  another  occasion,  and 
to  introduce  their  works  collectively  in  a 
future  article  to  the  notice  of  the  readers 
of  The  Poster. 
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@n  Poster  Collecting. 


By  d.  FOSTER  BOWEN. 


THERE  is  little  doubt  that  poster 
collecting  originated  in  Paris  some 
twenty-five  years  ago,  at  a  time  when 
our  clever  neighbours  had  begun  to 
recognise  that  an  advertisement  could  be 
made  artistic,  and  that  thereby  it  became 
of  more  value  as  an  advertisement.  Thus 
the  artist  was  called  in,  and  his  work, 
reproduced  by  lithography,  appealed  to  the 
aesthetic  instincts  of  the  passer-by.  The 
man  in  the  street  was  converted.  He  ad- 
mired and  was  interested  in  the  regenerated 
poster,  and  in  time  it  occurred  to  him  that 
a  collection  of  the  more  artistic  ones  would 
have  exceptional  interest.  So  the  poster 
collector  came  into  existence  at  the  bidding 
of  the  artist,  and  it  is  quite  evident  he  has 
come  to  stay. 

It  will  be  interesting  at  this  stage  to 
consider  the  question — What  is  a  poster? 
We  all  know,  but,  just  as  is  the  case  with 
many  other  things,  it  is  not  easy  to  frame  a 
definition.  It  may,  however,  be  said  that  a 
poster  is  a  pictorial  advertisement  designed 
primarily  for  being  displayed  upon  walls 
and  hoardings  out-doors.  If  this  definition 
takes  no  account  of  non-pictorial  advertise- 
ments, it  matters  little  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  poster  collector,  since  he  is  not 
concerned  with  such  posters.  For  him  the 
poster  must  be  a  picture,  and  it  is  as  a 
picture  that,  it  has  its  principal  attraction. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  the  great 
Cheret  showed  what  wonders  could  be  done 
on  stone  with  a  few  crude  colours  and 
"  brains."  One  has  known  his  work  for  so 
long,  and  became  so  familiar  with  his 
methods,  that  one  is  apt  to  lose  sight  of  its 
overpowering  cleverness,  and  that  Cheret 


was  one  of  the  first  to  make  posters  worth 
collecting. 

Collectors,  doubtless,  are  not  all  animated 
by  similar  motives,  for  the  poster  may  be 
regarded  from  several  points  of  view.  There 
are  collectors  who  collect  for  the  mere  sake 
of  accumulation,  and  acquire  everything, 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  that  comes  their 
way.  They  resemble  the  philatelists,  and 
there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  their 
methods.  It  conduces  to  completeness  and 
comprehensiveness,  and  they  are  doubtless 
rewarded  from  time  to  time  by  finding  that 
a  poster,  considered  as  of  no  account  at  the 
time  it  is  acquired,  has  become  rare  and 
much  sought  for  afterwards.  This  type  of 
collector  under  such  circumstances,  con- 
gratulates himself  on  his  impartial  wisdom 
in  spreading  his  net  widely. 

Then  there  is  the  collector  who  is  more 
keenly  alive  to  the  artistic  value  of  his 
posters.  He  regards  his  collection  as  a 
picture  gallery  and  values  his  posters  in 
proportion  to  their  artistic  merit.  His  col- 
lection will  probably  represent  fewer  artists 
than  that  of  the  type  of  collector  just  de- 
scribed, but  the  posters  will  be  in  more 
uniform  value  as  works  of  art.  Such  a 
collector  will  have  his  favourite  poster  artists, 
and  they  will  be  well  represented  in  his 
collection. 

Then  there  is  the  collector  who  desires 
the  rare  and  scarce  posters.  We  will  call 
him  the  connoisseur.  He  it  is  who  sets  the 
standard  of  value  for  these  less  readily  ob- 
tainable examples  of  the  poster  maker's  art. 
By  all  means  let  us  encourage  the  connois- 
seur, for  he  is  an  enthusiast  of  a  useful  kind. 
There  are  a  further  type  of  collectors  that 
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we  need  not  describe  at  length  the  man 
who  confines  himself  to  double  crowns  ;  the 
one  who  wants  nothing-  but  Dudley  Hardy's  ; 
the  one  who  desires  to  paper  his  wall  with 
posters. 

All  and  everyone  are  interested  in  how  to 
get  posters,  but  there  is  no  "royal  road"  to 
the  acquisition  of  them.  There  was  a  time, 
and  not  long  since,  when  any  poster  might 
be  had  for  the  asking,  but  collectors  have 
multiplied,  and  the  proprietors  of  posters 
have  begun  to  regard  these  demands  for 
gratuitous  contributions  to  the  collectors' 
portfolios  as  a  nuisance,  and  justly  so. 

It  is  a  general  rule  in  business  not  to 
give  anything  for  nothing,  and  it  should  be 
remembered  that  a  favour  of  this  kind  not 
only  involves  a  sacrifice  of  the  value  of  the 
poster,  but  also  of  time  and  trouble  in 
packing,  but  expense  for  postage.  "  If 
then,  we  must  not  beg,  we  must  buy." 
Certainly,  that  is  how  we  acquire  our 
stamps,  our  coins,  our  curios,  and  if  we  buy 
early,  and  place  ourselves  in  the  hands  of  a 
dealer  who  may  be  relied  upon  not  to  take 
advantage  of  us,  we  cannot  do  better.  It 
should  always  be  remembered  that  posters 
are  by  their  very  nature  ephemeral,  and  that 
the  collector  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  a 
scarcity  of  a  particular  poster  as  soon  as  it 
has  gone  into  disuse. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  modes  of 
becoming  possessed  of  posters.  One  is  by 
exchange.  Every  collector  will  accumulate 
duplicates,  and  these  he  will  be  able  to 
exchange  for  other  posters  he  does  not 
possess.  Here  again,  the  dealer  will  help 
him,  as  most  dealers  are  willing  to  entertain 
exchanges.  He  may  also  be  in  touch  with 
other  collectors,  with  whom  he  will  be  able 
to  effect  a  barter  from  time  to  time.  The 
writer  has  in  this  way  obtained  some  very 
interesting  posters  from  abroad.  We  believe 
there  is  no  one  now,  who  owns  up  to  his 
seven  senses,  wouldever  adopt  the  expedients 
of  some  of  the  early  poster  collectors  in 
Paris  who  journeyed  forth  in  the  small  hours 


of  the  morning,  before  daylight  had  come, 
to  scare  away  rogues  to  make  room  for 
honest  folk,  armed  with  wet  sponges  with 
which  to  detach  the  coveted  posters  from 
their  hoardings.  Still  this  method  is  worthy 
of  mention  whilst  dealing  with  the  subject, 
and  we  are  willing  to  concede  that  its 
practisers  were  animated  more  byenthusiasm 
than  by  kleptomania,  though  some  maythink 
this  a  distinction  without  much  difference. 

We  have  met  with  more  than  one 
instance  of  a  would-be  poster  collector 
being  deterred  at  the .  outset  by  the 
apparent  difficulties  involved  in  the  care 
of  his  posters,  whilst  the  writer  has 
frequently  been  asked  by  the  uninitiated 
where  he  manages  to  find  storage  space 
for  his  extensive  collection  ;  the  prevailing 
impression  being  that  they  require  a  vast 
gallery  for  their  proper  preservation  and 
display. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  precise 
methods,  we  will  endeavour  to  remove 
these  imaginary  difficulties  by  stating  that 
many  hundreds  of  posters,  large  and  small, 
may  be  kept  readily  available  for  inspec- 
tion in  an  ordinary  living-room,  without 
their  presence  even  being  suspected,  and 
that  no  great  trouble  or  expense  need  be 
involved  in  making  provision  for  their 
storage  in  a  manner  at  once  convenient 
and  effective  for  all  ordinary  purposes  of 
reference.  And  here  we  may  say  that  we 
strongly  advocate  the  systematic  catalogu- 
ing of  all  collections  of  posters,  whether 
large  or  small,  for  the  catalogue  is  to  the 
collector  what  the  index  is  to  the  book. 
It  not  only  saves  time  when  it  be  desired 
to  refer  to  particular  examples,  but,  what 
is  more  important  to  the  collector  who  sets 
any  value  on  his  treasures,  it  saves  undue 
handling  of  his  posters,  so  that  they 
remain  in  clean  condition,  and  suffer  less 
from  accidental  injury. 

It  may  be  premised  that  the  average 
collector  is  the  possessor  of  not  more  than 
some  five  or  six  hundred  examples,  and  it  is 
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the  needs  of  such  a  one  that  we  shall  first 
consider.  Probably  more  than  half  his 
posters  are  "double  crown,"  or  theatre  bill 
size.  Thus  his  requirements  may  be  readily 
met  by  a  set  of  portfolios.  The  writer  finds 
from  experience  that  three  hundred  un- 
mounted double  crowns  may  be  conveni- 
ently, stored  in  a  portfolio  of  ordinary  con- 
struction, which  should  measure  exactly 
31x21  inches.  These  dimensions  are  impor- 
tant, because,  although  it  is  necessary  to 
allow  a  small  margin  so  as  to  accommodate 
slight  variations  in  the  size  of  the  posters, 
it  is  undesirable  to  exceed  the  size  men- 
tioned, or  there  would  be  too  much  room 
for  movement  of  the  posters  laterally,  with 
the  result  that  they  would  suffer  damage  at 
the  edges. 

A  smaller  portfolio,  measuring  say  22x15 
inches,  is  useful  for  odd  sizes  of  small 
posters,  such  as  publishers'  announcements, 
and  the  well-known  posters  of  the  American 
magazines. 

For  posters  of  larger  size  than  double 
crown,  a  portfolio  measuring  31x41  inches 
is  recommended.  This  is  the  largest  size 
that  can  be  handled  conveniently.  Such 
posters  as  are  too  large  for  this  portfolio 
are  best  kept  folded,  or,  what  is  still  better, 
mounted  and  rolled  like  a  map. 

Provided  with  the  three  portfolios  we 
have  described,  the  collector  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  preserving  his  posters  in  good 
condition,  and  if  he  arranges  them  system- 
atically and  makes  a  catalogue  of  them,  he 
will  find  it  an  easy  and  simple  matter  to 
refer  to  any  particular  poster  he  may  desire 
to  examine. 

The  portfolios  should  preferably  be 
canvas  covered  entirely,  as  the  ordinary 
paper  covered,  or  half-bound  ones,  will  not 
stand  much  wear  and  tear  It  is  also  better 
to  keep  the  portfolios  so  that  the  posters  lie 
in  them  horizontally.  This  avoids  trouble 
from  the  posters  in  a  half-filled  portfolio 
slipping  down  and  curling  at  the  edges. 

Collectors  differ  as  to  the  desirability  or 


not  of  mounting  their  posters,  and  there  is 
something  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  Un- 
doubtedly it  is  an  excellent  protection  against 
chance  damage,  such  as  comes  from  careless 
handling  (and  it  is  amazing  how  careless 
some  people  are  in  the  handling  of  paper), 
to  back  the  poster  with  linen  or  other  fabric. 
This  practice  has  also  other  advantages. 
For  instance,  a  poster  may  be  received  from 
abroad  badly  injured  by  careless  treatment 
in  the  post,  or  in  consequence  of  insufficient 
packing.  It  may  even  be  torn  or  fretted 
into  pieces.  In  such  cases,  if  carefully 
smoothed  out,  damped  with  a  soft  sponge, 
and  pasted  down  on  a  previously  stretched 
piece  of  calico  and  allowed  to  dry,  it  will  be 
found  to  bear  very  little  evidence  of  injury. 
Thus,  mounting  becomes  the  means  of 
saving  what  otherwise  would  be  a  hopelessly 
damaged  poster. 

The  trouble  and  expense  involved  in 
mounting  is  not  considerable.  The  modus 
operandi  adopted  by  the  writer  is  to  stretch 
a  piece  of  cheap  calico  on  a  board  by  means 
of  tin  tacks  (if  double  crowns  are  being 
mounted  it  may  be  large  enough  to  take 
four).  Then,  having  sponged  out  all  creases 
from  the  poster  by  going  over  both  back 
and  front  with  the  sponge,  in  which  process 
it  frequently  occurs  that  a  great  deal  of  dirt 
is  removed,  he  pastes  the  back  liberally,  but 
evenly,  with  a  stiff  brush,  and  at  once  lays 
the  poster  on  the  calico  backing,  smoothing 
it  down  with  a  roller  such  as  paper-hangers 
use.  No  difficulty  will  be  experienced  if 
the  calico  backing  be  set  against  a  wall  or 
other  vertical  surface.  At  least  twenty-four 
hours  should  be  allowed  for  drying,  or  the 
posters  when  detached  will  show  a  tendency 
to  curl. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  mount  posters 
smaller  than  double  crown  unless  they  are 
fragile  or  likely  to  be  much  handled. 

Against  the  practice  of  mounting  it  may 
be  urged  that  the  posters  occupy  more  space 
in  the  portfolios,  that  it  is  expensive  if  the 
collector  has  not  the  time  and  inclination  to 
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do  it  himself,  and  that  the  process  of  mount- 
ing may  cause  injury  to  the  poster,  either 
by  destroying'  the  pigments  or  by  inducing 
mildew  or  other  discolouration. 

Collectors  will  best  decide  the  matter  for 
themselves,  being  guided  by  what  we  have 
stated  for  and  against  the  practice,  and  by 
their  own  special  needs. 

We  should  add  that  the  use  of  a  properly 
made  paste,  containing  an  antiseptic,  such 
as  that  known  as  "  Stickphast,"  precludes 
any  subsequent  trouble  from  mildew,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  the  posters  are  not  stored 
in  a  damp  place. 

A  certain  proportion  of  collectors  will 
prefer  to  have  their  posters  more  readily 
accessible  than  they  are  when  stored  in  port- 
folios. To  such  class  belong  collectors  who 
are  artists,  who  desire  to  refer  to  their  posters 
at  all  times,  and  collectors  who  are  interested 
in  the  poster  from  the  purely  commercial 
standpoint.  Also  there  will  be  those  who 
are  so  far  immersed  in  their  hobby  that  they 
cannot  permit  their  cherished  (1  had  almost 
written  Cheret)  placards  to  be  hidden  away 
between  covers,  but  must  have  them  round 
and  about  their  walls.  To  all  such  the 
portfolio  will  not  commend  itself  as  the  best 
means  of  carefully  storing  their  cherished 
possessions. 

For  ready  facility  of  reference,  when  a 
considerable  number  of  large  or  moderately 
large  posters  are  to  be  displayed,  there  is 
probably  no  better  device  than  one  of  the 
multiple  hangers,  such  as  one  sees  on  the 
premises  of  the  Paris  poster  dealers.  Of 
this  pattern  is  the  excellent,  and  by  no 
means  expensive,  poster  exhibitors  to  be 
obtained  from  almost  any  English  dealer  in 
posters. 

A  contrivance  of  this  kind  will  hold  a 
good  number  of  posters,  which  may  be 
turned  over  like  the  leaves  of  a  book,  and  if 
ordinary  care  be  taken,  there  is  very  little 
chance  of  them  receiving  damage,  save  such 
as  will  inevitably  take  place  in  course  of 
time  froiT)  dust.     For  the  benefit  of  those 


who  are  not  familiar  with  the  device  to 
which  we  allude,  we  may  say  that  it 
consists  of  a  series  of  light  triangular  wire 
brackets,  hinged  to  a  base  board,  the 
bracket  being  hung  on  a  diagonal  line,  so 
that  they  rise  in  steps,  and  are  therefore 
more  easily  manipulated 

Doubtless  some  of  our  ingenious  readers 
have  already  constructed  some  such  device 
for  themselves.  In  anv  case  the  work 
should  not  present  any  serious  difficulty  to 
the  posterphile  who  has  a  mechanical  turn 
of  mind. 

Leaving  aside  the  question  of  poster 
cabinets  and  other  more  elaborate  modes  ot 
storage,  we  may  add  that  the  best  method 
of  dealing  with  posters  that  it  is  desired  to 
hang  permanently  upon  the  wall,  is  to 
frame  them  under  glass,  care  being  taken 
to  ensure  the  exclusion  of  dust.  The  best 
result  will  be  obtained  if  the  poster  be 
mounted  on  a  stretcher  on  canvas,  the  glass 
being  papered  to  the  poster,  so  as  to  seal  it 
up  entirely.  If  properly  done  in  this  way, 
the  frame  itself  may  be  a  very  light  one,  in 
fact  a  mere  ordinary  piece  of  builder's  bead- 
ing will  suffice. 

An  alternative  arrangement  would  be  to 
procure  a  frame  with  a  removable  back- 
board, made  similarly  to  a  photographer's 
printing  frame.  This  enables  the  Collector 
to  display  a  series  of  posters  of  one  size  in  a 
very  attractive  manner,  and  if  the  frame  be 
sufficiently  deep,  it  may  be  made  to  serve 
also  as  a  storage  portfolio,  always  showing 
through  the  glass  the  poster  which  happens 
to  be  foremost. 

In  preparing  this  article  we  have 
consulted  the  needs  of  the  o:dinary 
Collector,  who  is  gradually  acquiring  his 
posters,  and  who  probably  has  not  the 
means  to  buy  every  poster  that  passes 
under  his  notice,  and  who  certainly  is  not 
prepared  to  expend  monev  in,  or  to  find 
space  for  a  cabinet  or  cabinets,  or  other 
more  elaborate  means  for  preserving  his 
collection. 
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No.  IV.— Bernard  Westmacott. 


BERNARD  WESTMACOTT. 

THE  cover  design  of  this  issue  is  the 
work  of  an  art  student  from  whom  we 
expect  great  things  in  the  future. 
Although  we  realise  it  has  some  weaknesses 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  one  cannot  overlook 
its  undoubted  merits.  We  are  always 
anxious  to  assist  aspirants  in  the  world  of 
art,  especially  in  the  sphere  of  poster  art. 
We  are  therefore  proud  of  being  the  first  to 
publish  the  colour  work  of  an  artist  who 
will,  without  a  shadow  of  doubt,  make  a 
name  for  himself  second  only  to  such  a 
master  as  Hassall,  to  whose  style — by  a 
perusal  of  some  of  his  other  sketches — 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  he  is  somewhat 
inclined. 

Mr.  Bernard  Westmacott  was  born  in 
Cheshire,  and  is  now  nineteen  years  of  age. 
Educated    at    Hurstpierpoint    College  in 


Sussex,  he  has  studied  for  the  past  year  at 
St.  John's  Wood  Art  School,  where  he 
carried  off  the  first  prize,  awarded  by  Mr. 
Solomon  J.  Solomon,  R.A.,  in  a  poster 
competition,  with  his  design  for  Robespierre, 
reproduced  on  this  page.  This  particular 
picture  secured  Mr.  Westmacott  his  first 
commission  for  a  poster.  The  representative 
of  a  well  known  firm  of  lithographers  called 
upon  the  editor  of  The  Poster,  and  was 
shown  the  design,  and  he  expressed  himself 
so  well  pleased  with  it  that  he  begged  the 
loan  of  it  for  a  few  hours  to  show  to  one  of 
his  clients.  The  result  was  a  commission, 
and  the  editor  had  the  pleasure  of  wiring 
Mr.  Westmacott  to  call  upon  the  litho- 
graphers that  afternoon.  Thus  has  The 
Poster  placed  Mr  Westmacott's  foot  on 
the  ladder,  and  may  he  reach  that  pinnacle 
of  fame  that  will  do  much  to  revolutionise 
the  hoardings  of  London,  and  relieve  them 
of  some  of  their  many  hideous  excrescences, 
which,  we  regret  to  say,  show  no  apparent 
signs  of  decreasing. 


Bernard  Westmacott 
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By  C.  STREET. 


IT  will  doubtless  come  as  an  interesting-  courtesy  and  kind  permission  of  the  artists 

item  of  news  lo  many  collectors  that  and  proprietors  of  1  he  originals. 
Spain  has  a  well-established  school  of  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  all  these 

poster  artists.     Their  work  is  so  gocd,  and  posters  are  by  artists  who  are  natives  of 


shows  so  much  variety,  resource  and 
originality,  that  we  have  decided  to  notice 
it  at  some  length,  and  to  present  to  our 
readers  an  excellent  set  of  reproductions, 
which    we   are   enabled    to   give    by  the 


R.  Casas. 

Catalonia  (of  which  the  capital  city  is 
Barcelona,  now  the  centre  of  all  art 
movement  in  the  Peninsula) — since  Cata- 
lonia stretches  along  the  southern  frontier 
of  France,  and  doubtless  has  received  its 
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art  stimulus  from  its  northern  neighbour, 
France,  the  birthplace  and  nursery  of  the 
artistic  poster. 


4  Colours. 


Of  Spanish  poster  artists,  undoubtedly 
A.  de  Riquer  stands  first.  He  has  produced 
more  work  than  any  of  his  countrymen. 
His  posters  have  the  important  qualities  of 
being-  strongly  decorative  in  effect,  ot 
cleverness  and  originality  in  colour  scheme, 
and  of  pleasing  line,  though  possibly  as  a 
draughtsman  he  lacks  that  strength  of 
touch  and  confidence  that  go  to  make  a 
Mucha.  An  illustrated  article  dealing  with 
his  decorative  work  appeared  in  the  second 
volume  of  The  Poster,  and  we  shall 
reproduce  several  of  his  designs,  in  the 
second  article,  dealing  with  this  subject, 
which  are  representative,  and  will  com- 
mend themselves  as  excellent  examples 
of  this  artist,  and  worthy  the  attention 
of  collectors. 

A.  Utrillo  and  his  cousin  M.  Utrillo  are 
clever  designers.     The  former  is  notable  as 


a  skilful  colourist,  and  we  give  several  repro- 
ductions of  his  work. 

Publishers  in  Spain  use  posters  to  a 
considerable  extent  to  advertise  their 
authors,  and  Messrs.  Gonzalez  and  Co., 
of  Barcelona,  who  place  Senor  Quevedo's 
works  before  the  public,  is  one  of  the 
firms  who  have  taken  most  advantage 
of  this  method  of  advertising  their 
publications. 

M.  Utrillo  enjoys  the  reputation  of 
being  the  most  original  of  all  Spanish 
poster  artists,  and  is  master  of  most  of 
the  devices  known  to  the  craft.  We 
reproduce  three  of  his  designs.  The 
artistic  blacksmith  is  a  fact  in  Spain, 
and  we  should  be  glad  to  think  he  was 
a  fact  still  in  England.  The  foundry, 
division  of  labour,  and  modern  economic 
laws,  have  long  ago  separated  arts  and 
crafts  in  this  country. 


M.  Utkillo. 


6  Colours. 

The  design  for  the  Spa  at  Cardo, 
advertises  mineral  springs.  The  season 
is  open  from  15th  June  to  30th  September. 
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17  x  24. 
3  Colours. 


M.  Utrillo. 

PRAYERS 
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3  Colours. 
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M.  Utrillo  has  more  recently  been 
producing  poster  designs  in  collaboration 
with  Ramon  Casas,  who  is  a  Catalonian 
painter  of  established  reputation  ;  in  fact, 


43  x  88  M.  Feliu. 

5  Colours 

POSTER  FOR  FASHION  PAPER. 


he  is  regarded  as  the  foremost  painter  in  his 
Province,  as  he  is  also  one  of  the  youngest. 
His  drawing  is  strong  and  sure,  his 
colouring  marvellously  clever  and  daring, 
though  always  refined,  his  composition 
excellent.  He  is  responsible  for  the  figures 
in  the  compositely  produced  poster,  of 
which  an  example  is  "  Sombras-quatre 
Gats." 

He  is  the  art  editor  of  the  Catalonian 
weekly,  "  Pen  and  Pencil"  (Pel  and  Ploma), 
which  is  edited  by  M.  Utrillo.  Senor 
Casas's  designs  for  aniseed  brandy  (anis 
del  mono)  commend  themselves,  and  it 
is  a  coincidence  that  in  Spain  an  advertiser 
should    be    found    who    uses  the  monkey 
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as  a  trade  mark.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
understood  that  the  monkey  is  regarded 
more  affectionately  in  Spain,  and  if  you 
wish  to  please  a  doting  parent  you  have 
only  to  call  her  child  a  monkey  (mono) 
which  is  the  highest  compliment  you 
vocabularly  can  afford. 

Casas  is  also  a  capital  caricaturist,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  poster  "  Puchinel-lis 
Quatre  Gats,"  in  which  the  proprietor  of  a 
Barcelona  tavern  is  represented  as  a 
punchinello.  We  also  reproduce  other 
posters  by  this  artist. 

Among  the  most  popular  poster  artists 
in  Barcelona  is  Senor  Pardos,  who  is  the 
hero  of  a  story  that  has  amused  the  loungers 
in  the  cafes  of  the  Rambla  for  many  years. 
At  one  time  Pardos  was  engaged  as  scenic 


24  x  32  A.  Utrillo. 

6  Colours 

ROYAL  REGATTA  CLUB. 

artist  for  the  Liceo  Theatre — the  scene. of 
the  famous  dynamite  explosion — and  for 
want  of  sufficient  space  on  the  premises  was 
obliged  to  make  use  of  a  carpenter's  shop 
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22   X  34  S.  RusiNOI.. 

3  Colours. 

as  a  studio.  The  carpenter  in  question  was 
noted  for  two  passions,  one  a  love  of  money, 
the  other  an  extraordinary  fondness  for 
"salsichon,"  an  elephantine  kind  of  sausage, 
to  be  seen  only  in  the  Peninsula.  Now  it 
happened  that  about  a  score  of  these 
sausages,  each  weighing  ten  pounds  or 
more,  were  hung  up  to  dry  in  the  carpenter's 
shop,  and  the  carpenter,  himself  distrusting 
the  artistic  temperament,  and  Senor  Pardos' 
temperament  in  particular,  made  a  point  of 
counting  his  sausages  every  morning. 
Senor  Pardos  being  a  man  of  original 
genius,  and  moreover  a  hater  of  meanness, 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  one  of  the 
workmen  and  the  two  almost  succeeded 
in  driving  the  poor  carpenter  mad.  By  a 
happy  combination  of  art  and  craft  in  a 
double  sense  the  succulent  score  of  sausages 
was  replaced  by  an  equal  number  of 
wooden  counterfeits,  so  skilfully  modelled 
and  so  faithfully  painted,  that  not  until  one 
of  them  had  been  actually  placed  in  the 
frying  pan  was  the  fraud  discovered.  As 


we  have  said  the  poor  carpenter  nearly  lost 
his  head,  and  even  at  the  present  day  it  is 
not  safe  to  speak  of  "salsichon"  in  his 
company,  whilst  Senor  Pardos  and  he  are 
not  on  speaking  terms. 

Santiago  Rusinol,  of  whose  work  we  give 
two  reproductions,  confines  himself  to  draw- 
ing posters  to  announce  books  of  which  he  is 
author,  he  being  both  painter  and  writer. 
His  literary  work  is  notable  for  a  tinge 
of  melancholy,  which  appears  also  in  his 
posters. 

One  cannot  regard  these  posters  without 
recognising  that  they  have  a  distinct  interest, 
not  only  in  point  of  originality,  and  striking 
decorative  value,  but  as  further  evidence  of 
the  spread  of  that  movement  that  has 
brought  the  artist  and  the  advertiser  so 
closely  together  for  their  mutual  advantage, 
whilst,  to  collectors,  most  certainly  these 
examples  from  Catalonia  must  have  a 
peculiar  fascination. 


28  x  42.  S.  Rusinol. 

6  Colours 


Posterdom  Caricatures. 

No.  A.— Stephen  Keid. 
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Hungarian  Poster  (Competitions, 

II.— Designs  for  a  Lamp  Advertisement. 


THE  Hungarian  Arts  and  Crafts  Asso- 
ciation ("Magyar  Iparmuveszeti 
Tarsulat")  is,  and  will  no  doubt  continue  to 
be  of  great  influence  in  the  development 
of  the  Hungarian  poster.  It  institutes 
yearly  Shows,   whereat  novelties  from  all 


parts  of  the  world  are  displayed.  The  suc- 
cess of  these  Shows  is  largely  attributed  to 
the  leading  Hungarian  lithographic  firms, 
who  buy  the  works  of  the  winners  of  prizes 
at  the  annual  competition.  The  pictures 
reproduced  in  the  present  series  are  copied 
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from  posters  which  competed  for  prizes  at 
the  last  exhibition.  The  first  series  com- 
prised posters  erroneously  stated  for  the 
Sulphur  Springs  at  Parad,  but  in  reality 
were  designed  for  Brazay's  Embrocation, 
composed  we  believe  of  spirit  of  wine  and 
common  salt,  if  we  may  trust  to  the  native 


name  of  the  compound.  We  are  enabled 
to  reproduce  these  posters  through  the 
courtesy  of  Messrs.  Camille  Fittler  and 
Coloman  Gyoergyi,  the  joint  editors  of  the 
Hungarian  journal  "Arts  and  Crafts," 
or,  to  give  it  its  full  and  proper  native  title, 
"  Iparmuveszet." 


mm  Fates 


BUDAPEST  KQB1TA 
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The  Poster. 
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Palette  J5cra{nngs, 


Mr.  T.J.  Barratt,  of  Pears'  Soap  fame,     ....    After  using-  it  as  a  supplement 


writes  to  the  papers  on  the  history  of  the 
famous  "Bubbles."  He  says:  — In  "The 
Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  John  Everett 
Millais,"  written  by  his  son,  Mr.  }.  G. 
Millais,  there  is  a  passage  as  follows  :  - 
"Come  we  now  to  'Bubbles,'  one  of  the 


(o  their  paper,  the  proprietors  sold  the  pic- 
ture (as  they  had  every  right  to  do)  to 
Messrs.  Pears.  And  now  Mr.  Barratt, 
Messrs.  Pears'  manager,  appeared  upon  the 
scene.  To  my  fatl  er's  astonishment  he  called 
at  the  studio  one  morning  with  specimens  of 


last  pictures  of  JSS5,  and  now  familiar  to  all 

the  English-speaking  world  The 

picture  was  not  in  any  sense  a  pot-boiler  : 
nor  was  it  painted  witli  any  idea  of  the  com- 
mercial purpose  to  which  it  was  ultimately 
turned.  Sir  William  Ingram  came  to  the 
studio,  and,  falling  in  love  with  the  picture, 
bought  it  for  the  '  Illustrated  London  News.' 


the  coloured  engraving  that  they  proposed 
to  publish  as  an  advertisement  of  their 
wares.  My  father  was  furious."  When  I 
first  called  upon  Sir  John  Millais  to  show 
him  a  proof  of  the  reproduction  for  his 
approval,  he  at  once  said,  "  That's  magnifi- 
cent." I  spoke  of  the  advantage  which  it 
was  possible  for  the  large  advertiser  to  lend 
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to  art.  Sir  John  Millais  with  alacrity  appre- 
ciated that  idea,  saying,  "  I  will  paint  as 
many  pictures  for  advertisements  as  you  like 


20  x  30.  Albert  Morrow. 

(By  kind  permission  of  Mesas.  Da  itl  Allen  ami  Sons,  Ltd.) 


to  give  me  commissions  for."  The  passage 
from  the  memoir  which  I  have  quoted  is  an 
entirely  incorrect  statement. 

A  very  entertaining  volume  might  be 
compiled  of  the  humorous  advertisements 
that  one  constantly  meets  with  in  their 
perambulation  of  the  metropolis.  Not  far 
from  what  one  might  call  the  Johnsonian 
part  of  the  city  we  noticed  the  other  day  a 
signboard  hanging  outside  a  barber's  shop. 
On  it  was  drawn  a  music  score,  and  which, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  non-musician,  had  the 
words  "  All  I  want  is  a  little  bit  off  the  top  " 
inscribed  underneath.  This  was  accom- 
panied by  an  illustration  of  a  barber  cutting 
a  man's  hair.  On  the  other  side  of  the  sign 
is  yet  another  bar  of  music,  which  was  also 


a  snatch  from  a  popular  music-hall  song, 
viz.,  "  Get  your  hair  cut."  Such  instances 
of  advertising  enterprise  might  be  multiplied 
ad  libitum,  and  not  a  few  have  been  supplied 
by  the  competitors  in  the  cigar  and  tobacco 
trade,  especially  those  who  have  felt  the 
onward  march  and  keen  competition  of  the 
firm  who  aspire  to  be  the  "  tobacco  kings." 

London  is  now  being  startled  by  Quaker 
Oats.  Those  who  went  to  the  Grocery 
Exhibition  will  remember  the  Quakers  in 
attendance  on  the  Quaker  Oats  stall, 
dressed  in  sober  snuff-coloured  coat  and 
vest,  knee-breeches,  worsted  stockings,  and 
shoes  with  buckles  on  them.  These  same 
men,  attended  by  a  waggon,  built  and 
painted  to  represent  a  huge  packet  of 
Quaker  Oats,  may  now  be  seen  delivering 
free  samples  from  house  to  house.  Needless 


20   X  30. 

to  say  they  create  a  sensation.  Having 
seen  the  posters  with  the  inevitable  Quaker 
for    some    time    past,   it   is  quite  a  relief 
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20  x  30.  Percy  Anderson. 

(/?}'  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Waterlow  and  Sons,  Ltd.) 


to  see  the  original,  and  it 
that  it  is  to  be  followed 
new  in  poster  form. 


is  to  be  hoped 
by  something 


The  most  gaudy  picture  we  have  seen 
for  some  time  is  a  very  elaborate  and  artistic 
figure  of  a  Chinaman  armed  to  the  hilt  with 
all  kinds  of  weapons.    One  of  its  greatest 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PICTURE5 


defects  as  a  poster  is  insufficient  indications 
of  its  meaning.  Down  the  side  in  compara- 
tively small  letters,  one  under  the  other,  is 
"  San  Toy  Dalv's,"  from  which  we  conclude 
that  it  is  an  advertisement  for  a  new  play. 
It  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Percy  Anderson,  who 
gave  us  a  more  vigorous  production  in 
his  "Greek  Slave"  poster.  The  colour  in 
this  picture  was  a  most  skilful  harmony  in 


r~~  \  , 
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Cms.  E  Daws 


reds,  that  told  like  a  flame  against  the  black 
background.  We  have  no  recollections  of 
any  earlier  work  of  this  artist. 

A  very  elegant  showcard  in  artistic 
shades  of  yellow  and  green  has  been  issued 
for  Suchard's  Cocoa.  It  shows  a  young 
lady  in  yellow  silk  drapery  drinking  a  cup 
of  cocoa. 


ij6 


The  Poster 
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Mr.  Lewis  Baumer  has  given  us  one  or 
two  such  excellent  poster  designs  that  we 
should  like  to  see  more.  The  little  poster 
issued  by  the  defunct  "  West  End  Review  " 
by  Mr.  Baumer,  is  remarkable  chiefly  for 
the  novel  use  made  of  a  muslin  necktie. 
It  romps  about  the  lady's  figure  like  the 
tentacles  of  some  playful  octopus. 

A  huge  placard,  of  no  artistic  merit,  is 
now  to  be  seen  On  the  hoardings  of  Cardiff 
and  district,  for  a  firm  who  style  themselves 
"Juvenile  Tailors."  The  advertisement  is 
altogether  out  of  proportion  to  its  youthful 
title,  for  if  we  read  the  Queen's  English 
aright  this  must  be  a  commercial  venture 
by  some  infantile  precocities,  but  yet,  it 
cannot  be,  and  our  advice  to  this  firm  is  to 
obtain  an  affiche  which  will  proclaim  its 
own  tale  without  lettering,  thereby  avoiding 
the  necessity  of  perpetrating  a  "  bull  " 
such  as  has  occurred  with  their  present 
announcement. 

"The  Four  Seasons,"  by  Lewis  Baumer, 
are  interesting  in  many  ways,  and  it  says 


much  for  the  enterprise  of  Messrs.  Bemrose 
&  Sons  that  they  recognised  the  intrinsic 
beauty  of  these  drawings,  which  we 
remember  formed  a  centre  of  much  interest 
at  a  spring  show  at  "  The  Langham."  Mr. 
Baumer  is  at  once  decorative,  graceful, 
and  refined.  He  escapes  mere  prettiness 
by  his  unconventional  treatment  of  the 
figure.  There  is  a  charming  simplicity 
about  these  well-frocked  maidens  that 
has  its  due  weight,  and  we  consider 
these  drawings  a  distinct  advance  on 
anything  this  artist  has  previously  accom- 
plished. Mr.  Baumer  has  a  method  of  his 
own,  and  we  are  encouraged  to  expect 
from  him  even  better  things. 

Of  an  entirely  different  character  is  the 
remarkable  little  poster  for  "  The  Dome,", 
by  Mr.  Gordon  Craig,  the  clever  son  of  a 
clever  mother.  It  is  not  difficult  to  recognise 
the  muffled  and  much  be-hatted  figure  that 
gives  interest  to  this  poster.  The  design  is 
conceived  in  the  Beggarstaff  vein  of  extreme 
simplicity,  though  not  altogether  Beggar- 
staffian  in  treatment.  We  understand  that 
only  a  thousand  of  these  posters  were 
printed,  so  that  it  is  likely  to  quickly  become 
scarce. 


Gordon  Chaig. 
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A  writer  hailing-  from  the  land  o'  cakes 
says: — "The  Hassall  poster  of  '  The  Only 
Way,'  representing  Sydney  Carton  on  the 
scaffold,  is  calculated  to  haunt  one  for  days 
after,  and  make  you  think  of  the  ingenious 
William  Schwenk  Gilbert's  '  cheap  and 
chippy  chopper  on  a  big  black  block.'  It 
is  enough  to  make  a  pessimist  buy  three 
penn'orth  of  laudanum,  and  an  optimist 
ditto  of  ardent  spirits.     But  it  is  clever." 

An  advertisement  of  Pears'  Soap  ap- 
peared on  the  back  of  a  recent  issue  of 
"Tit-Bits,"  appcopriately  illustrated  by  Phil 
May  :— 

Apples  make  Cider,  but  Pears  make 
Soap. 

A  decide(r)dly  good  advertisement. 

We  offer  another  : 
Herrings  make  Bloaters,  Spratts  make 
Dog  Biscuits. 

Next,  please  ? 

There  is  a  new  poster  on  the  hoardings, 
which  "The  Advertisers'  Review"  says  it  is 
sorry  to  see  for  two  reasons  :  one  is  that 
the  hoardings  should  be  made  use  of  for  such 
a  purpose,  and  the  other  is  that  any  publisher 
of  standing  should  issue  such  an  announce- 
ment.    It  runs  as  follows  : — 

CHARLES  PEACE, 
The  King  of  Criminals. 
This  authentic  and  remarkable  story 
Begins  in  No  i  of  the 
"  RED  LETTER." 
We  cannot  think  that  such  an  announcement 
will  appeal  to  the  public,  more  especially  as 
the  subject  has  already  been  fully  exploited 
in  Harmsworlh's  halfpenny  papers,  the  per- 
nicious effects  of  which  have  been  shown  in 
the  youthful  criminals  in  our  police  courts. 
It  is  a  subject  somewhat  outside  our  pro- 
vince, but  we  regret  to  see  people  rolling  in 
wealth  largely  derived  from  gutter  literature. 

No,  we  can't  touch  Yankeeland  for 
novelties  ;    especially    after    the    sort  that 
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has  been  brought  out  by  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  advertising  of  the  Street 
Carnival  held  at  Battle  Creek,  Michigan, 
U.S.A.,  last  September.  People  passing 
through  the  business  district  of  that  city 
on  the  Sunday  previous  to  the  Carnival 
were  confronted  by  a  poster,  neatly  pasted 
on  the  roadway  between  the  car  tracks  of 
the  main  thoroughfare,  which  reached  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  distinguish  in  either 
direction.  This  huge  poster,  which,  by 
the  way,  was  all  in  one  sheet,  is  probably 
the  largest  ever  produced,  and  was  printed 
on  a  roll  of  paper  in  a  continuous  strip 
35"  inches  wide  and  over  a  mile  in  length. 
A  repetition  of  the  form  used  was  made 
every  twenty-four  inches,  and  the  imprint 
appropriately  announced  that  it  was  pro- 
duced by  the  Milelong  Poster  Company. 

We  have  often  been  struck  by  the  pro- 
digality with  which  advertisers  distribute 
their  affiches  to  the  bill  poster.  They  do 
not  bear  in  mind  that  if  you  wish  to 
impress  the  public  with  posters,  you  must 
have  them  on  nearly  every  hoarding,  so 
that  the  sight  of  them  becomes  impressed 
upon  the  public  mind.  If  only  a  few  posters 
are  being  used,  it  is  far  better  to  confine 
them  to  one  district,  and  work  that  district 
thoroughly,  than  to  scatter  them  about 
indiscriminately  all  over  the  country.  If 
they  arc  on  every  hoarding  in  a  district 
the  passer-by  has  the  announcement  inflicted 
upon  his  gaze,  and  therefore  upon  his 
memory.  The  advertiser  must  not  be 
squeamish  and  sentimental  in  this  respect, 
he  must  not  be  too  sensitive  about  boring 
the  general  public,  it  is  only  when  they 
have  things  thrust  down  their  *  throat 
that  they  will  take  any  notice  whatever 
of  mural  advertisements.  The  idea  must 
be  to  fully  impress  it  on  the  public  mind, 
and  if  it  is  only  seen  at  intervals  of  two 
or  three  miles,  the  whole  value  of  the 
announcement  is  lost,  and  it  must  necessarily 
fail  to  achieve  its  primary  object. 
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Posters  for  Incandescent  6as  iVlantles. 

THE   introduction  of   the   Incandescent  published  in  Paris  seven  years  ago.  Pal's 

Gas    Mantle    gave    birth  to   a    new  poster  for  "  Rayon  d'Or  "  is  a  later  produc- 

subject  for  the  poster  artist,  and  it  is  tion  and  has  attracted  more  attention  than 

interesting  to  compare  the  different  posters  its  predecessors,  and   no  doubt  influenced 


Imp.  Paul  Dupont,  J, 

produced  on  the  Continent  for  this  article. 
The  French,  as  becomes  them,  as  the 
originators  of  the  modern  art  poster,  were 
the  first  in  the  field,  with  I  believe,  Monsieur 
Maurice  Realier-Dumas's  design,  which  was 


luc  du  Boxtloi,  Paris. 

the  Italian  artist  in  his  design  of  the  poster 
for  "  Incandescenza  Auer,"  produced  in 
Rome  this  year.  The  Spanish  affiche  by 
Senor  A.  Utrillo  for  "  Golden  Light," 
appears  tame,  when  compared  with  Pal's 
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An  Italian  Poster. 


25  x  76  D.  Cambelloiti 

Lith.  Marzi,  Rome. 
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38  x  76  A.  Utrillo. 

3  Colours. 

"  GOLDEN  LIGHT."    SPANISH  POSTER. 


design,  but  at  the  same  time  it  has  points 
in  its  favour  that  cannot  be  ignored. 

The  Welsbach  Incandescent  Gas  Light 
Company  in  this  country,  have  produced  a 
poster  that  we  are  unable  to  reproduce,  and 
in  the  interests  of  English  artists,  perhaps  it 
is  just  as  well,  as  we  could  not  find  much  to 
praise  in  it,  especially  when  compared  with 
the  artistic  productions  of  our  continental 
neighbours. 

It  may  be  argued  that  Pal's  designs 
would  not  be  acceptable  to  the  British 
public,  as  "The  Bill  Poster"  has  for  some 
time  past  been  endeavouring  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  members  of  the  United 
Billposters  Association,  and,  we  may  say, 
the  printing  trade  as  well,  to  the  necessity 
for  greater  care  being  exercised  in  the 
exhibition  of  posters  that  may  not  be  in 
any  way  immoral  or  indecent,  but  to  say 
the  least,  in  fearfully  bad  taste  and  tending 
to    throw    discredit     upon     their  trade 


by  being  exhibited  upon  the  hoardings 
where  they  are  thrown  willy-nilly  upon  the 
view  of  passers-by.  There  has  been  for 
some  considerable  time  a  very  great  deal 
of  discussion  upon  this  matter,  not  only 
by  the  Billposters'  Association,  but  by  the 
Censorship  Committee,  who  have  done  a 
very  great  deal  to  suppress  posters  that 
must  have  undoubtedly  brought  disrepute 
upon  their  business.  Posters  of  this  kind 
have  also  in  a  very  great  measure  been 
the  indirect  instrumentality  of  introducing 
that  society  known  by  the  initials  S.C.A.P.A., 
which  at  once  received  the  recognition 
of  the  public  when  it  proclaimed  one  of 
its  objects  to  be  the  suppression  of  posters, 
which  tend  to  demoralise  the  young  of 
both  sexes. 

The  Billposters'  Association  have  formed 
a  Censorship  Committee,  which  is  deter- 
mined to  suppress  any  poster  which  is 
calculated  in  any  way  to  be  objectionable  to 
the  public  taste. 
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Italian  Posters. 

By  RUFUS. 


35  x  72.  L.  M 

THE  poster  art  is  making'  rapid  strides  in 
Italy,  and  its  principal  centres  are 
Milan,  Rome,  Turin  and  Bologna.  The 
design  for  the  Eden  Theatre  at  the  latter 
town  is  an  effective  placard,  and  character- 
istic of  the  Italian  type  of  beauty,  although 
when  I  lived  in  Italy  I  noticed  the  Italian 
circus  ladies  usually  called  themselves  "Miss" 
on  the  bills,  much  as  their  English  rivals 
assume  the  Italian  "  Signorina."  The 
characteristics  of  a  face,  however,  usually 
tell  the  true  nationality  to  any  student  of 
physiognomy. 


Signor  Boano's  design  for  the  Regio 
Theatre  at  Turin  is  a  charming  piece  of 
decorative  work,  much  above  the  average  of 
the  usual  theatre  bill. 

The  pester  issued  by  the  Como  Exhibition 
is  a  most  excellent  composition  by  A. 
Hohenstein.  It  is  typical  of  what  an  exhi- 
bition poster  should  be  :  strong  in  drawing, 
decorative  in  treatment,  and  harmonious  in 
colour,  it  is  distinct  and  interesting.  I  wish 
that  the  promoters  of  exhibitions  in  this 
country  would  adopt  such  designs,  for  they 
are  not  only  most  effective  for  their  purpose, 
but  tend  to  raise  the  poster  from  the  com- 
monplace level  it  still  in  a  large  measure 
occupies  amongst  us. 


34  X  48  G.  Boano. 

Lillwgrophie  Doyen  dc  L.  Simondctti,  Turin. 
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42    X  20. 


A.  Ho: 

(By  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Ricoreti  &  Co.) 
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French  and   Belgian  Posters. 

By  3RTHUR  HARRISON. 


EARLY  in  the  eighties  we  witnessed  a 
considerable  artistic  movement,  which 
has  been  generally  progressing  ever 
since,  and  which  can  really  be  called  "  a 
modern  Renaissance."  Under  the  new  im- 
pulse art  in  all  its  branches  has  undergone  a 
most  interesting  transformation  with  grati- 
fying results,  thanks  to  the  intelligent  efforts 
of  the  young  blood  in  the  different  countries. 

The  movement  towards  the  beautiful 
ideal  was  not  originated  in  any  particular 
sphere,  but  appears  to  have  sprung  up  in  all 
the  leading  continental  art  centres  about  the 
same  time,  while  in  England  William  Morris 
revealed  a  score  of  talents  hitherto  almost 
unknown.  France  showed  us  the  works  of 
an  elite  of  young  designers  struggling 
against  the  conventional  Philistine  taste  of 
the  public.  This  new  movement  gained 
strength  and  support  in  France  by  the  ever- 
increasing  success  of  men  such  as  Willette, 
Cheret,  Forain,  Caran  d'Ache,  Mucha  and 
others,  and  the  impulse  '  once  started, 
America  joined  in  with  its  legion  of  poster 
artists,  Vaffiche  as  an  attractive  form  of  art 
was  established  and  accepted  as  such,  even 
by  the  most  conservative  of  the  general 
public. 

The  impetus  thus  given  was  also  closely 
followed  by  other  nations,  and  prominently 
by  Belgium.  Brussels  is  often  referred  to 
as  a  miniature  Paris,  and  it  may  also  be 
said  that  in  many  cases  Belgian  artists, 
as  well  as  men  of  letters,  take  the  mot 
ctordre  from  their  Parisian  confreres. 
The  new  evolution  in  art  found  at  once 
some  young  designers  and  adherents  in 
Belgium,  and  some  of  the  leading  art 
publishers  have  succeeded  in  gathering 
round  them  a  group  of  designers  which 
forms  a  Belgian  School,  and  it  is  proud 
to  count  amongst  its  members  such  artists 


as  Donnay,  Berchmans,  Rassenfosse, 
Privat-Livemont,  Cassiers,  Crespin,  Bello- 
guet,  Mignot,  and  many  others,  whose 
work  we  have  reproduced  from  time  to 
time  in  The  Poster. 

We  reproduce  a  few  of  the  art  posters 
that  have  recently  attracted  attention  in 
the  Belgian  capital.  The  affiche  for  the 
Exhibition  of  Dolls  at  the  town  of  Spa  is  a 
pleasing  piece  of  work,  but  Henri  Meunier's 
striking  design  for  Starlight  Soap  is  much 
more  effective  from  a  poster  point  of  view. 
The  lettering  of  a  poster  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  artist,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  many  advertisers  treat  the 
question  as  of  secondary  consideration. 
This  is  a  great  mistake,  as  the  wording  of 
a  poster  ought  always  to  be  drawn  by 
the  artist  as  being  an  integrant  part  of 
the  composition  itself. 

The  artist  understands  it  well,  and  if 
for  instance  we  take  the  works  of  the 
Beggarstaff  Brothers,  we  note  that  the 
lettering  of  their  posters  has  been  carefully 
studied,  except  in  the  poster  for  "A  Trip 
to  China  Town,"  where  the  lettering  was 
done  by  the  lithographers  in  opposition 
to  Messrs.  Beggarstaff 's  wish.  These 
remarks  are  called  forth  by  an  inspection 
of  Privat-Livemont's  latest  design  for 
Boldoot's  Eau  de  Cologne  perfume,  in 
which  I  find  the  letters  worked  in  the 
composition  in  a  decorative  and  pleasing 
manner.  In  a  chat  the  writer  had  with 
Monsieur  Privat-Livemont  the  latter  de- 
plored the  fact  that  common-place  letterpress 
wording  should  spoil  so  many  otherwise 
artistic  posters,  and  insisted  on  the  point 
that  letters  can  be  decoratively  worked, 
and  that  poster  designers  ought  always 
to  keep  this  fact  in  view,  carefully  avoiding, 
however,  to  clog  the  work  with  a  profusion 
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of  letters  which  may  kill  the  composition 
or  render  it  confused. 

The  Municipality  of  Paris  is  considering 
a  proposal  that  it  should  offer  prizes  for 
those  posters  which  are  most  distinguished 
for  their  artistic  appearance,  and  likely  to 
prove  an  ornament  to  the  city.  Action 
like  this  is  calculated  to  do  more  for  the 
improvement  of  the  hoardings  than  any 
amount  of  legislation,  and  I  should  like  to 
see  a  similar  policy  adopted  by  the  London 
County  Council  and  other  bodies. 


Posters  in  France  and  Italy  must  bear 
revenue  stamps,  varying  in  value  according 
to  the  size  of  the  poster.  A  man  who 
affixed  a  fifteen-centime  stamp  on  a  poster 
which  should  have  had  only  a  six-centime 
stamp  was  this  year  fined   125  francs. 

About  a  year  ago  ten  well-dressed 
gentlemen  were  seen  promenading  about 
the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  Paris.  At 
intervals  they  would  walk  up  to  any  lady 
or  ladies  who  were  shopping  in  that 
thoroughfare,    and    coming    to  attention 


35  x  45- 

Among'  the  most  prominent  posters  on 
the  hoardings  in  Paris  may  be  mentioned 
Steinlen's  affiche  for  "  Cocorico,  "  the  humor- 
ous fortnightly  paper  edited  by  Monsieur 
Paul  Boutigny,  who  has  enlisted  the  services 
of  all  the  leading  French  affichistes.  Rou- 
bille's  striking  design  for  "  Le  Smart 
Carman  "  is  clever  and  characteristic,  while 
Leandre's  poster  for  "  Les  Cantomimes  de 
Xavier  "  is  chic  and  typical.  The  decorative 
panels  by  Mucha  and  Kaemmerer  are  the 
most  artistic    designs    published  in  Paris. 


simultaneously  doffed  their  ^hats  and  stood 
for  a  brief  space  with  bowed  heads  before 
the  at  first  startled  promenaders,  who 
afterwards  smiled  and  continued  on  their 
way,  when  the  polite  gentlemen  without  a 
word  resumed  their  hats  and  their  journey. 
Their  progress  caused  vast  excitement, 
especially  when  it  was  discovered  that 
their  clean-shaven  scalps  were  inscribed 
with  the  words,  written  in  large  blue 
letters:  "Cafe  such  and  such,  Concert 
at  such  an  hour.  To-night." 
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16  x  30. 


Privat-Livemont. 
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This  novel  mode  ot  advertising-,  it 
would  be  thought,  could  give  the  authori- 
ties no  cause  for  annoyance,  but  alas  !  an 
official  pounced  upon  them.,  and  having 
announced  that  all  placards,  bills,  posters, 


law  the  authorities  can  confiscate  all 
unlicensed  posters,  the  position  of  the 
ten  unfortunate  men,  who  were  in  imminent 
peril  of  being  scalped,  became  alarming — 
at  least,  the  public  thought  so  :   the  ten, 


tmi,  Jlnisscts,  Lithographed  by  0.  tie  Kyekei 


and  sandwichmen's  boards  have  to  pay  a 
certain  duty  and  bear  a  stamp,  demanded 
to  know  whether  their  skulls  were  duly 
licensed. 

Unfortunately  not  a  single  skull  bore 
the  regulation   stamp,  and  as  by  French 


however,  never  lost  their  heads — or  even 
their  scalps — for  each  man  was  aware  that 
even  if  the  law  were  enforced  in  all  its 
rigour,  he,  or  rather  his  employer,  would 
be  only  a  loser  to  the  extent  of  a  well-fitting 
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Srtists'  iVIodels. 


THERE  is  a  peculiar  fascination  in  the 
profession  of  the  artist's  model  which 
rarely  fails  to  attract  and  interest  the 
great  British  public.  It  is  the  element  of 
the  mysterious  surrounding  the  ways  and 
movements  of  the  model — for  the  public 
dearly  love  a  mystery — that  arouses  their 
curiosity  to  see  and  know  more.  In  a 
measure  the  extraordinary  success  ot  Du 
Maurier's  "Trilby"  and  the  musical  play 
"  An  Artist's  Model"  may  be  attributed  to 
this  cause.  Apart  from  the  spirit  of  Bohe- 
mianism  pervading  both  the  book  and  the 
play,  there  was  a  rift  which  enabled  the 
public  to  see  if  these  people  of  a  little-known 
profession  were  the  same  as  they  had  men- 
tally pictured  them. 

It  is  a  popular  belief  that  the  artist's 
model  is  a  creature  or  impulse,  existing  in 
wretchedness,  or,  at  the  best,  only  equal  in 
status  to  the  theatrical  supernumerary.  To 
say  there  are  no  such  cases  would  be  absurd, 
for  what  profession  or  vocation  exists  that 
has  not  its  "  black  sheep  "  ?  But  to  attach 
such  a  stigma  to  a  community  generally  is 
unjust  and  wrong. 

To  be  an  artist's  model  one  must  possess 
a  physique  or  beauty  that  has  a  marketable 
value  ;  and  as  soon  as  these  gifts  decay  the 
model's  profession  ceases  to  be.  Therefore 
a  certain  care  is  necessary,  which  we  imagine 
those  who  depend  on  it  for  a  livelihood  are 
not  foolish  enough  to  throw  away. 

The  model  in  poster  art  plays  a  very 
important  part.  Dudley  Hardy,  John 
Hassall,  Stewart  Browne,  and  most  of  our 
eminent  posterists  draw  from  the  figure. 
Mr.  Albert  Morrow,  answering  a  question 
as  to  whether  he  did  not  draw  a  great  deal 
from  the  model — in. an  early  number  of  The 
Poster — said  :  "If  I  were  not  to  do  so  my 
drawings  would  become  hard  and  mannered 
in  a  very  short  time.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in 
the  living  figure,  and  I  would  always  draw 


direct  from  the  model  if  it  were  possible." 
All  artists  have  difficulty  in  procuring 
suitable  models.  Models  are  said  to  be 
"  born,  not  made."  They  need  a  strong 
sense  of  the  dramatic  and  of  romance  also. 
A  great  French  painter  said  that  no  woman 
was  fit  to  be  a  model  unless  she  was  in  love. 
A  strong  touch  of  sentiment  in  the  model  is 
necessary  to  acquire  the  proper  pose  for 
some  pictures.  Many  models  of  long 
experience  are  unable  to  strike  a  proper 
pose  even  after  the  idea  of  the  desired  pic- 
ture has  been  explained  to  them. 

A  model  may  be  perfect  in  face  and  figure 
and  still  unable  to  get  the  proper  attitude 
without  being  arranged  like  a  piece  of 
statuary  ;  and  then  the  figure  in  the  picture 
is  sure  to  be  stiff  and  ungraceful. 

A  good  model  must  be  possessed  of  a 
largely  artistic  temperament.  Such  are  ex- 
tremely hard  to  find.  Such  a  one  will  grasp 
the  painter's  idea  almost  at  once,  and  will, 
after  striking  a  satisfactory  pose,  uncon- 
sciously assume  an  expression  well  adapted 
to  the  subject  she  represents.  There  have 
been  many  famous  models,  and  every  one 
needed  little  or  no  training  to  equip  them 
for  a  high  standard  of  work. 

Endurance  is  somewhat  a  matter  of 
practice,  but  nevertheless  a  model  who  will 
face  a  flagging  interest  to  continue  to  the 
end  of  her  allotted  time  for  posing  is  sure  to 
give  the  best  results.  Some  of  this  pro- 
fession have  a  special  aptitude  for  one  pose 
or  for  portraying  one  special  character. 
Others  make  a  study  of  every  character  that 
comes  under  their  observation  and  the  result 
is  a  capability  to  pose  in  several  different 
studios  in  one  day,  representing  a  different 
character  in  each  and  infusing  such  spirit 
in  every  pose  that  each  especial  one  seems 
to  be  her  forte.  Again  the  personality  of 
the  artist  has  much  to  do  with  the  pose  of 
the  model. 
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Pictorial  Post  Cards. 


By  PERCY  HACKER. 


UNDOUBTEDLY  the  latest  hobby  in 
collecting  is  to  acquire  illustrated 
post  cards.  A  very  large  business 
in  these  is  done  on  the  Continent,  and  the 
movement  is  spreading  to  this  country. 
These  post  cards  are  usually  sold  in  sets, 
and  some  are  extremely  interesting  as 
designs.  It  should  be  noted  that  these 
are  not  collected  for  their  stamps,  but  for 


was  no  small  town  in  Germany  which  had 
not  its  collection  of  post  cards  depicting' 
views  of  the  principal  streets,  monuments, 
and  neighbouring  scenery. 

The  craze  next  spread  to  France  and 
the  Continent,  and  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  to  England.  The  latest  develop- 
ment is  the  reproduction  of  celebrated 
pictures  and  original  drawings,  in  place  of 


the  pictorial  embellishments  they  bear  on 
their  faces. 

The  illustrated  post  card  originated  in 
Germany  about  twelve  years  ago,  and 
was  at  first  only  employed  for  advertising 
purposes  by  some  enterprising  manufac- 
turers, and  was  presented  gratis  to  the 
public.  The  advertisers  soon  copied  the 
idea,  and  their  cards  bore  representations 
of  their  shops  and  factories,  and  proved  an 
exceedingly  good  form  of  advertisement. 
The   idea  spread  rapidly,   and  soon  there 


the  usual  views.  We  reproduce  a  portion 
of  a  set  of  cards  bearing  reduced  facsimiles 
of  some  of  the  more  important  of 
Rembrandt's  etchings,  and  for  economy 
of  space  we  confine  our  illustrations  to 
the  pictorial  parts  of  the  cards.  It  will 
be  understood  that  the  picture  occupies 
a  portion  only  of  the  space,  the  remainder 
being'  available  for  the  writer's  communi- 
cations. 

From  a  large  collection  in  our  possession 
we  have  selected  a  few  for  reproduction. 
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Nos.   1  and  2  are  from  a  series  published  These  cards  have  been  published  in  two . 

in  Hanover,  and   are  called  Renaissance-  sets  ot    20  or  25  each,  and   the  designs^ 

Karten.     Card  No.   3   is  one  of  a  series  represented  thereon  are  all  copyright,  and 

labelled    "  Jugend-Postkarten,"    so    called  are    for    the    most  part    reproductions  of 


because    they   are    published    by  the  pro-  designs  that  have  appeared  in  the  artistic 

prietors  of  the  well-known  Munich  weekly  German  paper.     Cards  Nos.   4,   5,  and  6 

"Die  Jugend"    (Youth),    which    will    be  are  published  in  Vienna  by  Messrs.  Philipp 

familiar  to  many  readers  of  The  Poster.  &    Kramer,    and    this    firm  undoubtedly 
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produce  the  most  artistic  post  cards  in  the 
world.  These  particular  cards  are  published 
in  about  thirty  sets  of  ten  cards  each,  and 
include  all  kinds  of  designs,  one  set  for 
example,  dealing  exclusively  with  cycling 
subjects.  The  colouring,  which  is  one  of 
the  chief  beauties  of  these  cards,  is 
unfortunately  lost  in  reproduction,  still  the 
design  remains  to  convince  the  reader  of 
their  artistic  merits. 

Russia  has  caught  the  mania,  and  the 
post  cards  of  the  "Red  Cross"  are 
thoroughly  characteristic  and  artistic.  They 
comprise  a  series  of  ten  cards  and  are 
mostly  designed  by  Elizabeth  Bomm  and 
Mowshy.  K.  E.  Makowsky  is  one  of 
Russia's  favourite  painters,  who  has  devoted 
his  spare  moments  to  this  work. 

Mr.  John  Hassall  and  "  Cynicus "  are 
the  two  most  prominent  artists  who  have 
devoted  their  talents  to  post  cards  in  this 
country.  Messrs.  Blum  and  Degen,  29, 
Paternoster  Row,  who  are  the  leading 
publishers  of  these  goods,  have  recently 
issued  the  third  series  of  the  very  successful 
"  Cynicus  "  cards.  The  set  consists  of  five 
cards,  finely  lithographed  in  colours.  The 
humours  of  the  situations  is  in  no  wav 
inferior  to  that  of  the  "  Satires  of  Cynicus." 
At  this  time  of  the  year  fancy  and  humorous 
subjects  take  the  place  of  the  view  cards. 
A  set  of  twelve  comic  post  cards  has  been 
issued  by  Messrs.  Setten  and  Durward,  of 
Birmingham,  having  miniature  black  and 
white  sketches,  with  appropriate  wording. 
The  subjects  are  well  drawn,  and  the  ideas 
are  neat  and  taking ;  the  illustrations 
generally  will  encourage  the  sale  of  the 
pictorial  post  card  in  this  country. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  pictorial  post  cards 
have  really  "caught  on"  in  this  country, 
although  there  is  certainly  a  quantity  on  the 
market.  One  must  go  to  Germany  to  find 
out  the  extent  of  popularity  of  these  cards. 
In  a  recent  report  of  the  British  Consul  at 
Frankfort,  we  find  figures  relating  to  the 
trade  which  almost  take  one's  breath  away. 


To  begin  with,  100  new  post  cards  are,  in 
German)-,  published  every  day,  and  sup- 
posing that  each  designer  has  an  edition  of 
only  1,000  copies,  we  have  the  enormous 
daily  output  of  100,000  cards,  which  amounts 
to  a  yearly  total  of  more  than  30,000,000. 
Another  interesting  point  about  these  post 
cards  is  that  they  are  rivalling  postage 
stamps  and  posters  as  a  hobby  for  collectors, 
and  albums  are  sold  for  their  reception.  The 
post  cards  are  not  confined  to  views  of  places ; 
comic  sketches  being  greatly  in  vogue. 

Messrs.  Geoige  Stewart  &  Co.,  of  31, 
Paternoster  Square,  E.C.,  have  brought  out 
a  commemorative  post  card  of  the  Transvaal 
War.  The  cards  are  the  new  size  and  have 
a  composite  design  occupying  about  one 
half  of  the  whole  surface,  lengthways.  In 
the  centre  is  a  medallion  portrait  of  Sir 
Redvers  Buller,  surmounted  by  British  flags, 
and  flanked  by  regular  and  colonial  cavalry- 
men, while  the  background  is  formed  by 
views  of  Cape  Town  and  Pretoria.  The 
design  is  well  drawn  and  printed,  and  though 
perhaps  a  little  early  in  point  of  time,  will 
doubtless  suit  the  frame  of  mind  of  the 
general  public. 

An  illustrated  post  card,  largely  patro- 
nized in  Cologne,  shows  "  how  the  Boers 
make  an  example  of  the  English  who  arrive 
at  Durban."  In  the  harbour  the  English 
are  tumbling  about  in  rowing  boats  in  a 
great  state  of  fear  of  the  Boers  and  their 
guns,  who  look  down  at  them  from  the  hills 
round  Durban. 

In  conclusion,  the  craze  is  represented 
by  special  papers  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
subject.  The  first  organ  was  published  in 
Germany,  the  second  in  France,  entitled 
"  Le  Carte  Postale  Illustree,"  and  the  third 
"  L'Amateur  de  la  Carte  Postale  Illustree," 
emanates  from  the  same  country — a  state- 
ment of  facts  which  corrects  the  paragraph 
on  the  same  subject  on  page  260  of  Vol.  II. 
of  The  Poster,  in  which  we  also  announced 
the  interest  that  is  being  taken  in  the  craze 
in  this  country. 
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By  C.  STREET. 


THE  first  Spanish  posters  in  colours 
came  from  the  South  of  the  Peninsula, 
"  the  Sunny  South,"  a  few  years  ago. 
They  were  the  work  of  Senor  Ortega,  who 
threw  on  the  meridional  arenas,  a  lively  and 
warm  note,  lively  as  the  smile  of  the 
Andalouscies  with  laughing  dimples,  and  as 
full  of  life  as  the  "fandango"  of  the  Cas- 
tilians.  The  Spaniards  fell  in  love  with  the 
new  Art,  and  revelled  in  the  posters  an- 
nouncing bull-fights  and  other  fetes.  Poster 
collecting  rapidly  became  a  hobby,  as  the 
new  designs  were  so  rich  in  their  colouring, 
the  decorative  details  so  minute,  and  the 
lines  so  harmonious. 
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For  some  time  Senor  Ortega  had  a  clear 
field,  and  was  the  only  representative  of  the 
Spanish  decorative  and  mural  art,  but  his 
work  awakened  the  interest  of  other  artists, 
and  now  Spain  claims  a  school  of  poster 
artists  of  considerable  importance. 

If  Senor  Ortega's  designs  were  not  pre- 
cisely a  correct  expression  of  the  Spanish 
poster  art,  they  were  at  least  a  revelation 
to  the  art  circles  of  Paris.  The  French 
artists  thought  Spain  might  possess  imita- 
tors of  Grasset,  Cheret,  Pal,  Lautrec,  and 
Mucha,  in  addition  to  Senor  Ortega,  and 
they  have  sought  - in  vain  for  special  and 
"personal"  artists  who  have  created  a  style 
of  their  own. 

Senor  de  Riquer,  in  a  purely  decorative 
sense,  is  certainly  with  Senor  M.  Utrillo, 
at  the  head  of  Spanish  poster  artists,  but 
neither  of  them  can  boast  of  a  characteristic 
or  personal  style. 

Senor  de  Riquer  has  adopted  Grasset  and 
Mucha's  methods  ;  Grasset  by  the  luxury 
and  the  profusion  of  decorative  details  that 
adorns  his  posters  ;  Mucha,  as  in  "  Granja 
Avicola  de  St.  Luis"  for  example,  for  the 
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correctness  of  the  drawing,  and  the  refine- 
ment of  the  modelling.  This  artist  seems 
inspired  in  the  manner  of  some  Belgian 
artists,  and  the  influences  noticeable  in  the 


7  colours. 


poster  for  the  Exhibition  of  Arts  and  Crafts, 
held  in  Barcelona,  which  was  reproduced  on 
page  33  in  the  second  volume  of  The 
Poster. 

In  "  Quan  jo  era  noy  "  the  conception 
is  less  studied,  and  seems  to  be  more  per- 
sonal, whilst  in  the  "Estampe  Crisantemas" 
the  artist  has  copied  the  American  style. 
In  the  very  rare  bicycle  poster,  "  Salon 
Pedal,"  reproduced  in  another  part  of  this 
magazine,  we  have  one  of  Senor  de  Riquer's 
best  works.     It  contains  the  refinement  of 


5  Colours  and  Gold. 

a  Grasset,  and  an  elegance  that  will  be 
found  in  "  Galletas  Grau,"  and  in  "  Fabrica 
de  Lustres." 

Senor  A.  de  Riquer's  knowledge  ot 
poster  art  has  an  undeniable  value,  and  his 
works  are  in  great  demand  among  poster 
collectors,  as  are  also  the  works  of  Senor 
M.  Utrillo  and  his  cousin  Senor  A.  Utrillo, 
reproduced  in  the  first  part  of  this  article. 
The  posters  by  Senor  R.  Casas  are  highly 
appreciated,  as  they  reveal  the  type  of 
Spanish  beauty  with  the  traditional  mantilla; 
a  type  which  will  be  vainly  sought  in  other 
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Spanish  affichistes.  Unfortunately  this 
artist  has  not  contented  himself  with  sub- 
jects peculiar  to  his  nationality,  but  has 
followed  in  the  lead  of  his  colleagues,  and 
given  us  some  new  posters  which  are  only 
Spanish  in  their  lettering. 

Judging  Senor  Xaudaro's  work  by  the 
few  specimens  we  have  seen,  we  may  expect 
some  great  things  from  him  in  the  future. 
He  has  drawn  some  humorous  posters, 
eccentric  in  their  conception,  such  as 
"  Lances  de  Honor,"  "  Los  Sports,"  "  Tra- 
tado  de  Urbanidad."  He  is  to  Spanish 
poster  art  what  Guillaume  is  to  the  French, 


although  there  is  much  to  be  commended  in 
his  work.  His  poster,  "  Festa  Benefica," 
constitutes  a  work  of  art,  with  its  fine  expres- 
sion of  the  Byzantine  type  of  female  beauty. 

Senor  Feliu  is  another  Spanish  artist 
who  has  two  fine  posters,  "  Academia 
Velasquez"  (page  36),  and  "El  Eco  de  la 
Moda "  (page  122),  to  his  credit.  A  few 
other  artists  also  hold  the  poster  brush 
with  success,  such  as  Mirabent,  in  the 
Fourth  Exhibition  de  Bellas  Arts,  Hoyes 
the  author  of  a  fine  decorative  poster, 
"  Academic  Hoyes,"  with  a  delicate  central 
motive  ;  Toullot  and  others. 
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but  a  Guillaume  with  a  burlesque  and 
ironical  line,  ridiculing  certain  types  of 
cosmopolitans  who  have  located  themselves 
in  the  Peninsula. 

Senor  G.  Torres  does  not  appear  to  aim 
at  refinement  in  his  drawing,  although  his 
technical  knowledge  is  correct,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  example  of  his  work  "  El  Gato 
Negro, "reproduced  on  page  41  of  the  present 
volume  of  The  Poster.  He  is  a  follower 
of  Monsieur  Toulouse-Lautrec's  style,  and 
for  this  reason  his  work  deserves  notice. 

Senor  A.  Gaul  is  certainly  of  all  Spanish 
afficliisles,  the  one  who  is  the  least  personal, 


A.  DE  RlQUER. 

Such  are  the  names  of  the  Spanish 
poster  artists  who  find  favour  with  col- 
lectors ;  but  this  list  must  not  be  considered 
as  complete,  as,  besides  those  we  have 
named,  there  are  others  who  are  rapidly 
coming  to  the  front. 

The  works  of  the  leading  Spanish  artists 
have  been  collected  by  an  amateur  of  Bar- 
celona, Senor  Luis  Bartrina,  and  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  we  recommend  poster  collectors 
who  desire  to  obtain  specimens  of  Spanish 
posters,  to  apply  to  his  agents  in  London, 
Messrs.  P.  G.  Huardel  &  Co.,  the  well-known 
dealers  in  artistic  posters  and  estampes. 
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WE  are  again  able  to  present  to  our 
readers  a  few  reproductions  of  some 
excellent  specimens  of  affiches  from  the 
Fatherland. 

They  have  all  of  course  the  peculiar  cut 
about  them  which  at  once  stamps  them  as 
German  and  refute  at  least  one  phase  of  the 
well-worn  axiom  that  "Art  owns  no  nation." 


however,  that  although  a  deal  ot  labour  has 
been  expended  on  them  the  effect  is  grand. 

In  the  vinegar  poster  by  Leo  Bruer, 
which  is  printed  in  red,  black,  grey  and 
green,  the  whole  of  the  foot  of  the  bill  is  in 
chalk  work,  but  the  dense  red  ground  at 
the  head  saves  the  situation.  The  correct 
drawing  of  the  head  is  really  a  clever  piece 


It  is  noticeable  also  that  few  are  of  that 
particular  flat  treatment  of  colour  which 
adds  much  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  works 
of  Mucha  and  other  masters.  The  stipple  or 
splash  work  style  of  poster  seems  to  be 
inherent  in  all  German  artists,  they  do  not 
shirk  putting  on  a  lot  of  work  to  attain 
an  effect  which  could  more  easily  be 
reached  by  simpler  means.    None  can  deny, 


ot  work  ;  the  pose  and  expression  is  all  that 
could  be  desired,  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  right  hand  and  foot  are  abnormally 
chubby,  and  would  certainly  not  be  found  in 
a  child  of  such  tender  years. 

Wennerberg's  show  card  advertising  a 
flavouring  for  soups  is  a  production  of 
undoubted  merit  ;  in  this,  flat  colouring  pre- 
vails.    It  is  in  eight  printings,  and  ihe  only 
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fault  that  it  possesses  is  perhaps  due  to  a 
foible  of  the  customer  rather  than  the  artist 
or  printer  ;  it  is  printed  on  a  coarse-grained 
linen,  which  no  doubt  gives  greater  wear, 
but  it  has  given  to  the  picture  the  appear- 
ance of  a  washiness  of  colour  which  would 
have  been  altogether  avoided  if  a  flat  sur- 
faced substance  had  been  used. 

Messrs.  Hollerbaum  &  Schmidt,  litho- 
graphers, near  Berlin,  have  produced  a 
small  poster  in  yellow,  red  and  black, 
setting  forth  the  value  of  their  productions 
as  advertisements.  So  far  as  effectiveness  ot 
design  is  concerned,  no  exception  can  be 
taken  to  it,  and  it  almost  seems  superfluous 
to  have  lettered  the  poster  at  the  side  ;  the 
design  tells  the  tale  that  the  productions  of 
this  firm  "jump  in  the  eye,"  and  are  there- 
fore profitable  announcements. 

M.  Jacoby's  cocoa  poster  is  bold  and 
effective,  the  design  unimpeachable,  and  the 
blending  and  harmony  of  colour — brown, 
mauve  and  grey — leaves  little  to  be  desired. 
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This  and  Jank's  poster,  in  red,  black  and 
grey,  for  the  humorous  political  paper 
"  Lustige  Blaetter,"are  ofacharacterofdesign 
that  we  do  not  see  often  enough  from  Ger- 
many, most  of  the  artists  contenting  them- 
selves with  posters  which  are  more  in  the 
style  of  glorified  pictures  than  hoarding 
announcements. 

With  Edel's  posters  for  Imperial  Black- 
berry Brandy,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
the  design  somewhat  English  seeing  that 
the  product  advertised  has  an  English  name; 
in  fact  at  first  sight  one  is  almost  tempted 
to  exclaim  that  Joey  Chamberlain  must  have 
posed  for  the  man  in  the  brown  coat,  but 
the  unmistakeable  Teutonic  visages  of  his 
fellow  disciples  at  the  shrine  of  Bacchus 
show  the  preponderance  of  the  German 
element.  Altogether  the  picture  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view  is  not  a  great  success, 
splash  work  predominates,  but  the  colours, 
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yellow,  red,  green  and  black  are  well  chosen  terested  in  one  of  the    works  advertised 

and  well  displayed.  forms  the  picture,  which  lays  on  a  solid  red 

To  the  Englishman   it  is  a  refreshing  ground,  and  brings  the  whole  out  in  splendid 

change  to  see  a  book  publisher  issue  an  up-  relief ;  the  other  colours  employed  are  red, 


K.  Klimsch. 


to-date    mural    advertisement.       Klimsh's  yellow  and  grey,  and  although  the  seat  upon 

placard    announcing    Engelhorn's    popular  which  the  winsome  lass  is  posed  is  too  geo- 

novels  is  a  good  example  to  set  to  many  or  metrical  it  is   the  only  thing  in  point  of 

our  publishing  houses.   A  maiden  deeply  in-  design  to  which  exception  might  be  taken. 
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Tom  Bhowne. 


'HE  enormous  proportions  of  the  industry  it  has  educated  the  people  in  the  use  of 
called  into  being  by  the  fashionable  the  cycle,  and  what  was  at  one  time  only 
craze  for  cycling'  can   only   be    fully     a  plaything'  has  now  become  a  necessity. 


1899,  Paris,  Imprimeiie  Ch.  Vemeau. 

realised    by    the    study    of  the    different  After  a  study  of  the  English,  American, 

posters    issued  to  advertise  the  wheel   in  and    Continental    posters    for    cycles,  the 

all    parts     of    the     world.  Though    the  impression   left  in   one's  mind  is  that  the 

fashionable  craze  only  lasted  a  short  time  wheel  is  a  difficult  subject  to  treat  artistically. 
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The  finest  cycle  posters  produced  in  this 
country  have  already  appeared  in  The 
Poster,  as  well  as  many  foreign  affiches 
of  the  same  subject,  and  the  majority  of 
them  have  been  conspicuous  by  the  absence 
of  the  expression  of  movement  in  them.  I 
have,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  been  called 
upon  to  select  designs  for  cycle  advertisers, 
and  1  am  fully  alive  to  the  difficulties  to 
be  met  with  in  finding  an  artist  who  can 
satisfy  himself  and  the  advertiser  at  the 
same  time. 

One  of  the  most  successful  posters  I 
have  come  across  for  motor  bicycles  is  the 
work  of  the  famous  French  artist,  Steinlen, 
who  has  produced  a  design  with  a  sense 
of  motion,  by  the  introduction  of  a  flock 
of  geese.  I  question  if  equal  effect  could 
have  been  obtained  by  any  other  method 
of  treatment.  Certainly  there  is  little 
attempt  at  displaying  to  advantage  the 
particular  attractions  of  the  motor  cycles 
advertised.  This  fact  makes  it  more  evident 
that  the  capricious  treatment  frequently 
meted  out  to  British  artists  by  some  of 
our  cycle  advertisers  has  not  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  this  particular  design. 

Of  a  vastly  different  character  is  the 
Hungarian  sketch  by  Arpad  Basch.  Were 
we  at  war  with  a  naval  power,  such  a 
design  might  prove  a  good  advertisement 
for  a  cycle  and  gun  manufacturer,  but  as  a 
poster  for  a  cycle  pure  and  simple,  it  cannot 
be  termed  a  success,  although  I  am  the  first 
to  admit  the  artistic  merit  of  the  work. 

The  Spanish  poster,  in  four  colours,  for 
"  Salon  Pedal"  from  the  brush  of  the  lead- 
ing affichiste  in  the  Peninsula  is  a  very  fine 
piece  of  decorative  work,  and  though  it  may 
prove  acceptable  to  the  Spaniards,  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  sort  of  poster  to  attract  the 
English  cycle  advertiser,  for  the  pose  is  one 
to  which  the  Britisher  would  not  take 
kindly. 

The  value  of  these  illustrations  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  they  demonstrate  the  method 
of  treating  for  advertising  purposes  the 
same  article  in  different  countries. 
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No.  V.— Hugh  3-  Bayly. 


HUGH  A.  BAYLY. 


IN  the  majority  of  instances  the  career  of 
a  posterist  is  invariably  prefaced  with 
a  plunge  into  a  vocation  entirely  opposed 
to  his  tastes  and  ideals.  Perhaps  it  may 
afford  a  test  of  ability  to  triumph  over  diffi- 
culties and  to  rise  superior  to  the  dreary 
monotony  of  a  commercialism  that  too  often 
stifles  true  art,  but,  nevertheless,  is  a  severe 
school  and  an  excellent  one.  It  tends  to 
weed  out  the  dilettanti  and  is  no  doubt  the 
only  way  of  securing  the  survival  of  the 
fittest. 

In  such  a  school  Mr.  Hugh  Bayly,  the 
talented  subject  of  this  brief  notice,  has 
been  placed,  but  having  a  soul  above 
sordid  mercantilism  he  is  emerging  from 
its  clutches.  Born  at  Southsea  in  1881, 
educated  at  Malvern,  and  St.  Peter's, 
York,  we  find  him  even  at  the  present  time 
engaged  during  the  day  at  an  insurance 
office  in  the  City,  and  at  night  steadily  pur- 
suing the  attainment  of  artistic  perfection 
at  Heatherley's  School  of  Art,  Newman 
Street.     Drawing  seems  to  have  been  an 


inherent  passion  with  Mr.  Bayly.  Whilst 
at  school — as  constantly  happened  to  many 
other  well-known  artists — he  was  often  in 
sad  trouble  for  covering  his  books  and 
blotting  pad  with  sketches  and  caricatures, 
thus  giving  early  signs  of  that  aptitude  for 
the  pencil  and  brush  which  has  since  been 
amply  proven. 

Although  but  nineteen  years  of  age,  he 
has  done  much  good  black  and  white 
illustration  for  several  periodicals.  His 
designs  for  book-covers  for  Messrs.  Chap- 
man &  Hall,  Chatto  &  Windus,  and  Sands 
&  Co.,  are  proof  that  his  talents  are  not 
confined  to  one  particular  class  of  work. 

As  a  posterist  Mr.  Bayly's  work  is  neces- 
sarily somewhat  limited,  but  that  which  we 
have  been  privileged  to  see  is  undoubtedly 
of  a  high  order,  particularly  with  regard  to 
its  clever  conception  and  harmony  of  colour. 
We  believe  it  is  his  intention  to  devote  him- 
self entirely  to  this  branch  of  art,  and  in 
doing  so,  we  may  predict  for  him  a  brilliant 
future.  Without  doubt  he  is  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  ranks  of  British  posterists. 


AN  ORIGINAL  SKETCH.  H  A.  Bayly 
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iYLustard  and  Cress. 


By  FRANK  CUTLER. 


THE  largest  manufacturers  in  the  world, 
Messrs.  J.  &  J.  Colman,  Limited,  have 
for  many  years  had  an  art  department 
of  their  own  at  their  works  at  Norwich, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Charles 
Clowes,  who  has  done  so  much  to  beautifv 
the  hoardings  with  artistic  posters  by 
enlisting  the  services  of  the  leading  English 
poster  artists.     Some  of  Mr.  John  Hassall's 


conceptions  of  his  later  designs  tor  the  same 
commodity.  It  was  drawn  one  afternoon  in 
a  couple  of  hours  when  the  artist  was 
visiting  the  lithographic  studio  of  the  well- 
known  firm  of  lithographers  who  ultimately 
printed  the  poster.  Hassall's  companion 
pictures,  "To  Klondyke "  (p.  53,  Vol.  I.) 
and  "The  Return  from  Klondyke"  (p.  48, 
Vol.  III.),  are  broadly  comic,  and  Colman's 
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finest  designs  have  been  executed  for 
Colman's  M\istard,  and  he  surpassed  him- 
self in  the  poster  of  a  maiden  carrying  a 
bunch  of  mustard  flowers  coming  through  a 
field  of  mustard  seeds,  reproduced  in  the 
first  number  of  this  magazine.  The  yellow 
patch  can  be  seen  at  a  great  distance,  yet 
the  harmony  is  perfect,  and  the  design  most 
simple.  Mr.  Hassall  considers  it  his 
masterpiece  in  posters,  although  he  has 
been  exceedingly    happy    in   some  of  the 


Mustard  will  be  in  great  demand  in  the 
frozen  region.  In  fact  the  first  shipment  or 
mustard  to  Dawson  City  took  place  in  the 
autumn  of  1898.  The  coloured  supplements 
to  this  number  of  The  Poster  for  Colman's 
Mustard  and  Starch  are  in  Hassall's  well- 
known  style,  and  the  former,  representing  a 
beefeater,  is  whimsical  in  its  association  ot 
ideas. 

The  charming  design  tor  Colman's  Blue, 
by  Mr.  Cecil  Aldin  (reproduced  in  colours  in 
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this  number  of  The  Poster),  of  a  French 
peasant  harrowing,  led  me  to  enquire  of 
Mr.  Clowes  if  Colman's  Mustard  found  a 
sale  in  France,  and  the  enquiry  brought  a 
smile  of  amused  recollection  to  Mr.  Clowes' 
face,  and  led  to  a  hearty  laugh  on  my  part, 
when  he  repeated  this  capital  little  yarn. 
It  appears  Mr.  Clowes  went  to  Paris  many 
years  ago  with  a  view  to  introducing  the 
mustard  to  the  Restaurateurs,  and  had  a 
number  of  sample  tins  distributed   to  the 


Colmanls  mustard  is_  supplied  in  huge 
quantity  to  the  Royal  Navy.  Report  has  it 
that  during  the  last  mobilisation  the 
Admiralty  would  not  risk  sending  the  ships 
to  sea  without  their  supply  of  Colman's. 
It  is  even  rumoured  (and  nobody  at  the 
works  denied  it,  so  it  must  be  true)  that  the 
Ordnance  Department  began  to  fill  the  shells 
with  Colman's  Mustard,  and  the  knowledge 
of  this  fact  abroad  contributed  largely  to 
the    peaceful    settlement    of   the  Fashoda 


Colman's 


Mustard 


V 


All  over  the  World. 


A  SIIOWCARD. 


leading  cafes— to  be  served  out  on  a  certain 
morning.  On  the  appointed  day  Mr.  Clowes 
made  a  tour  of  inspection  to  hear  the 
opinions  of  the  Parisian  waiters,  who  had 
had  instructions  to  introduce  the  new 
mustard  to  their  customers.  Judge  of 
Mr.  Clowes'  surprise  when  he  visited  the 
first  important  cafe,  to  find  the  mustard  had 
been  served  out  in  powder  only,  without 
being  mixed.  Foreign  mustards  are  alwavs 
sold  ready  mixed. 


difficulty.  Whether  this  thing  be  true  or 
no,  certain  it  is  that  Colman's  Mustard  was 
sent  up  in  quantity  to  the  Malakand  Field 
Force,  and  no  doubt  contributed  largely  to 
the  fiery  value  of  the  attack  on  the  Dargai 
heights.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that 
the  United  States  Army  use  the  same 
delectable  commodity,  and  the  lines  of 
march  are  always  strewn  with  empty  tins. 

An  inspection  of  the  clever  posters  and 
showcards,   issued    from   Mr    Clowes'  de- 
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The  Powers  Agree  on  ONE  Point 

COLMAN'S  MUSTARD 

IS  UNSURPASSED 


A  SHOWCARD  AND  POSTER 
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partment,  creates  many  a  smile,  and  recalls 
many  a  humorous  story.  One  of  Colman's 
Blue  labels  contains  the  familiar  legend  that 
the  blue  is  intended  for  the  use  of  both 
laundresses  and  families.  An  order  from 
the  Gold  Coast,  addressed  to  "Messrs. 
Laundresses  and  Families,  Cannon  Street, 
London,"  safely  reached   the  firm. 

The  empty  tins  and  packing  cases  of 
Messrs.  Colman's  specialities  are  often  put 
to  strange  uses,  after  they  have  served  their 
original  purpose.  A  missionary,  in  a  lecture 
in  the  provinces  upon  his  work  among  the 
natives  of  South  Africa,  stated  that  on  one 
occasion  he  officiated  at  the  funeral  of  a 
white  settler.  In  a  country  where  wood 
was  scarce  the  sorrowing  relatives  had 
utilised  the  discarded  boards  of  packing 
cases  wherewith  to  make  the  coffin.  The 
reverend  lecturer  said  he  found  it  hard  to  do 
justice  to  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion, 
seeing  that  the  coffin-lid  had  been  made  of 
one  of  Colman's  Mustard  cases,  and  bore 


these  words:  "This  side  up.  Stow  away 
from  boiler."  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say 
that  these  special  instructions  were  printed 
upon  the  cases  at  the  works  at  Norwich 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  shipper,  and  to 
ensure  the  mustard  reaching  its  destination 
in  good  condition. 

A  charming  series  or  little  children's 
books  of  pictures,  and  nursery  stories  or 
"  Beauty  and  the  Beast,"  "  Cinderella,"  and 
others,  that  Messrs.  Colman  make  for 
grocers  to  give  away  to  their  customers  at 
Christmas,  are  issued  from  Mr.  Clowes' 
department.  I  prevailed  upon  this  gentle- 
man to  make,  on  behalf  of  the  Company,  a 
concession  to  The  Poster,  which  its  readers 
will  much  appreciate  ;  and  through  the 
kindness  of  Messrs.  Colman  we  are  able  to 
show  facsimiles  in  colours  of  their  clever 
new  posters  for  Mustard,  Starch,  and  Blue, 
for  which  specialities  this  firm  is  famous,  in 
the  words  of  their  showcard,  "  all  over 
the  world." 


A  SHOWCARD. 
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HThe  Hoardings. 


THE  hoarding's  during-  the  past  month 
have  been  conspicuous  by  the  absence 
of  artistic  posters.  The  most  striking 
poster  has  been  the  new  placard  for  "  The 
Absent-Minded  Beggar,"  which  title  has 
been  adopted  by  Mr.  Robert  Arthur  for  the 
piece  at  the  Princess's  Theatre,  which 
started  as  "  For  Queen  and  Country." 
A  bold  design  of  a  mounted  orderly, 
wounded,  and  with  flying  sword  dripping 
with  blood,  dashing  up  at  full  speed  to 
a  British  force  in  a  zareeba,  it  attracts 
all  passers  by,  and  crowds  assemble  round 
it,  like  the  crowds  round  the  picture  of 
the  year  at  an  exhibition,  fascinated  by 
the  exciting  and  thrilling  interest  of  the 
scene.  There  are  other  posters  also  for 
the  same  play — one  of  British  troops 
attacking  a  Boer  position,  and,  though 
good,  they  do  not  equal  in  pulling  power 
the  one  mentioned. 

Tom  Smith's  Cracker  posters  are  again 
with  us,  and  will  help  to  enliven  the 
hoarding  for  some  weeks  to  come.  They 
are  generally  good. 

"Sparklets"  have  a  very  good,  plain, 
but  yet  attractive  poster.  They  hardly 
make  it  clear  enough  to  the  public  what 
Sparklets  are  intended  for,  and  the  public 
want  educating  considerably  in  that  line 
first.  A  single  line,  such  as  "  One  Sparklet 
makes  a  whole  syphon  of  aerated  water," 
would  vastly  improve  the  usefulness  of 
the  poster. 

Another  poster  is  a  portrait  of  Wilson 
Barrett  as  the  Silver  King.  Daly's  Theatre 
has  a  new  poster  for  "  San  Toy,"  being 
simply  a  chipped  china  plate,  which,  though 
being  very  telling  and  indicating  that  the 
play  deals  with  Chinese  subjects,  offers 
no  inducement  or  reason  why  any  one 
should  see  the  play. 


Once  more  we  have  a  puzzle  poster, 
which  our  enterprising  contemporary,  "The 
Advertisers'  Review,"  supposes  this  time 
is  a  theatrical  one.  It  apparently  is  excep- 
tionally insipid,  there  being  nothing  whatever 
about  it  to  induce  the  public  to  take  any 
interest  in  it.  At  the  top  are  three  R  R  R 
at  intervals,  and  at  the  bottom  one  U  and 
two  O  O.  In  the  middle  are  a  pair  ot 
old-fashioned  top-boots  and  a  rabbit  in  a 
most  extraordinary  position.  Well  may 
our  contemporary  ask  "Is  this  good  adver- 
tising ?  " 

Have  you  seen  the  "Snow  Man"?  We 
do  not  mean  the  piece  itself  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre,  but  the  poster.  If  you  have  you 
will  remember  it — a  white  scare-crow  kind 
of  figure,  in  fact,  a  typical  snow  man  on  a 
black;  background. 

An  old  friend,  Edward's  Dessicated  Soup 
cook,  or  a  very  near  relation,  greets  us  from 
the  hoardings  in  a  new  guise.  Much  the 
same  figure,  and  equally  handsome  features, 
but  differently  dressed  and  with  a  different 
background,  the  lady  stands  with  one  fist 
on  her  hip,  while  with  the  other  hand  she 
holds  a  soup  plate  of  the  world-renowned 
soup. 

An  evidence  of  municipal  enterprise  is 
given  in  Middlesbrough,  where  the  Corpora- 
tion are  advertising  the  Borough  Organist's 
Recitals  by  means  of  a  sixteen-sheet  D.C. 
poster— the  plan  and  arrangement  of  which 
has  been  carried  out  on  the  suggestions 
of  Mr.  Henry  Roberts.  The  latter  gentle- 
man informs  us  that  he  has  just  purchased 
the  billposting  business  of  the  late  Mr. 
Bartlett,  of  Middlesbrough,  latterly  carried 
on  by  his  son  ;  and  that,  notwithstanding 
the  increased  space  thus  acquired,  he  has 
since  added  to  the  number  of  his  own 
positions. 
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Cover  Designs. 


THE  bookstall  was  ever  the  palace  beau- 
tiful to  the  bibliophile,  were  he  the 
child  of  poverty  or  of  wealth.  The 
shelves  of  dusty  old  books,  the  drawers  full 
of  yellow  papers,  the  cases  of  antiquities, 
had  an  attraction  he  could  not  resist  ;  and 
hours  and  hours  of  precious  time  were  given 
to  browsing  happily  among-  the  treasures. 


long  or  short,  thick  or  thin — the  days  when 
books  were  the  storehouses  of  learning 
and  were  prized  as  such.  To-day  those 
volumes  are  still  highly  valued,  but  for  a 
different  reason — they  are  relics  of  another 
age,  and  tell  us  of  other  men's  likes  and 
demands.  The  money  value  shows  nothing 
except,  perhaps,  that  the  leaves  are  yellow 
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COVER  DESIGN. 

We  can  fancy  him  eagerly  pulling  down  one 
brown  volume  after  another,  hurriedly  open- 
ing it  and  gazing  fondly  at  it,  soon  to  lose 
himself  in  the  absorbing  pages  of  one  at 
last.  Those  were  the  days  when  books 
were  valued  alone  for  their  literary  worth, 
when  print,  so  long  as  it  was  legible,  might 
be  any  size  or  shade,  when  leaves  might  be 


and  dogeared,  the  binding  cracked. 

We  do  not  try  very  hard  to  explain  our 
love  for  books  and  magazines  to-day,  and 
our  demands.  We  all  know  how  we  love 
to  handle  a  beautiful  book,  and  what  delight 
we  take  in  a  well-printed,  well-set  page. 
We  are  not  the  less  appreciative  of  real 
worth  than  the   men  of  earlier  days,  but 
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more  of  external  beauty,  too.  Printing  and 
colour-copying-  have  made  great  strides 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  most  of  us 
have  developed  into  hypersensitive  beings 
when  it  comes  to  typesetting.  Every  new 
demand  for  better  print  has  been  eagerly 
met  with  good  print  and  something  added. 
More  people,  and  of  a  different  kind  than  a 
century  ago,  are  interested  in  books,  and 


During  the  past  year,  the  cover  designs 
of  books  and  magazines  have  been  more 
beautiful,  more  varied  and  pleasing  than 
ever  before.  Here,  as  in  all  popular  things, 
lies  the  danger  of  overdoing,  and  often 
grotesqueness  replaces  prettiness.  But  we 
soon  learn  to  turn  away  from  the  unworthy, 
while  it  takes  little  to  show  us  the  really 
good.    Of  course,  we  do  not  fit  any  cover 


love  them.  They  ask  not  only  for  good 
print,  good  paper,  and  good  bindings,  but 
for  pretty  bindings  and  meaningful  ones. 
Every  month  brings  out  something — a  start- 
ling effect,  or  perhaps  a  rich  one.  Pub- 
lishers are  vying  with  one  another  in  cover 
work,  and  colourists,  who  before  have  been 
so  buffeted  and  repulsed,  are  finding  en- 
couragement, and  doing  good  work. 


to  any  book— that  were  the  height  01 
absurdity.  Still  we  wonder  sometimes 
whether  that  may  not  have  happened  ;  let 
us  hope  it  is  only  because  we  do  not  under- 
stand. At  times  one  thinks  that  in  the 
peculiar  combinations  of  colours,  the  bal- 
ancing of  figures,  there  must  be  a  code  akin 
to  the  heraldic  ;  and  again  it  is  only  the 
sympathy  and  understanding  of  the  designer 
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that  catches  the  eye.  Some  designs  are 
worth  long  study,  others  tell  us  as  much  at 
a  glance  ;  some  give  the  title  only,  others 
the  contents,  too.  And  so  sometimes  one 
cannot  distinguish  what  the  object  was, 
what  the  result,  and  often  one  finds  them 


It  is  a  fascinating  thing,  the  dressing  up 
of  hooks  and  magazines,  and  a  good  one. 
It  is  too  bad  we  don't  often  know  the 
designer  ;  while  the  knowledge  might  not 
add  to  our  appreciation,  it  would  be  gratify- 
ing at  times,  and  we  want  him  to  know  howr 
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subtle  and  difficult.  We  shall  not  think  ot 
commercialism,  which  too  often  plays  a 
part  in  the  drawing  ;  and  what  looks  well 
on  the  bill-board,  and  will  attract  people  to 
the  book  at  times  counts  for  more  than  the 
artistic 


Paul  de  Horthy. 

we  enjoy  his  work,  or,  perhaps,  disapprove 
it.  The  pictorial  covers  of  magazines  is 
a  class  of  book  design  lhat  has  become 
popular  because  it  is  so  odd  and  attractive, 
and  perhaps,  too,  because  so  happy  a 
survival  of  the  old  children's  picture  books. 
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Dudley  Hardy  and  his  Posters. 


By  IDLER. 


AMONGST  artists  I  know  01  no  one, 
with  the  exception  of  Phil  May,  who 
combines  so  great  popularity  with 
so  much  ability  as  Dudley  Hardy.  His 
work  is  the  wonder  and  admiration  of 
his  brother  artists,  no  less  than  the  general 
public,  and  his  versatility  is  almost  tanta- 
lising by  reason  of  his  mastery  of  many 
so-called  methods  and  styles,  and  his  wide 
range  of  subject.  Although  yet  a  young 
man,  for  several    years    past    the  public 


of  sheer  genius,  and  I  might  have 
put  that  down  at  the  beginning,  and  said 
no  more  about  it  !  I  know  Mr.  Hardy 
will  think  so  if  these  few  words  of  mine 
meet  his  eye,  for  he  is  the  most  unassu- 
ming of  men,  and  I  believe  some  admirers 
of  his  rare  ability  have  a  sneaking  wish 
that  he  would  take  himself  a  little  more 
seriously. 

Although  our  readers  are  doubtless 
familiar   with    Mr.    Dudley  Hardy's  work 


Mr.  DUDLEY  HARD V. 


has  learned  to  look  for  the  chic  girls 
whom  he  loves  to  portray,  and,  whilst 
a  humorist,  he  has  paid  no  less  attention 
to  the  more  serious  side  of  his  work. 
There  is  certainly  no  English  painter  of 
the  modern  school  who  excels  Dudley 
Hardy  as  a  colourist.  There  is  indeed 
something  magical  in  his  handling  of  colour, 
whilst  the  way  in  which  he  "dashes  off" 
a  delightful  bit  of  character  study  is  simply 
amazing.      I  suppose  it  is  just  a  question 


and  career,  as  recorded  from  time  to  time 
in  The  Poster,  the  following  extracts  from 
an  interview  in  the  current  number  of 
"Great  Thoughts"  will  add  an  additional 
interest.  At  the  time  his  celebrated  poster, 
the  "Yellow  Girl,"  was  on  almost  every 
hoarding,  Mr.  Hardy  states  that  he  was 
much  amused  to  meet  a  coster-girl  walking 
clown  the  street,  who  had  got  herself  up 
in  the  exact  style  of  his  affiche.  To  quote 
his  own  words  he  said  : 
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"It  at  once  showed  me  what  an  influence 
in  the  lives  of  these  people  advertisements, 
good  or  bad,  so  long  as  they  are  sufficiently 
striking',  must  necessarily  have.  My  poster 
had  served  that  girl  as  a  •  fashion  plate. 
She  couldn't  afford  the  '  Queen  '  or  the 
'  Gentlewoman,'  or  the  '  Lady's  Pictorial ' 
— she  went  to  the  advertisement  on  the  wall. 

"And  in  just  the  same  way  I  hold  you 
can  make  the  great  blanks  for  advertise- 
ment into  a  sort  of  picture  exhibition,  so 
that  the  very  poor  can  have  their  Royal 
Academy,  their  Salon,  as  well  as  their  rich 
and  more  fortunate  neighbours.  And,  in 
any  case,  I  do  not  see  why  a  great  and 
beautiful  city  like  London  should  be  dis- 
figured by  bad  drawing  and  worse  painting- 

"Art,"  continued  Mr.  Hardy,  "does 
not  detract  from  the  value  of  the  advertise- 
ment, and  for  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  see 
that  the  trade  element  in  it  naturally  detracts 
from  the  excellence  of  the  artist's  work. 
My  idea  is  that  an  advertisement,  both 
from  the  artistic  and  the  commercial  point 


of  view,  should  be  as  simple  and  striking  as 
possible  ;  very  little  background,  very  little 
detail,  a  bold,  striking  outline,  which  will 
arrest  the  eye  of  the  passer-by.  There  is 
nothing,  surely,  derogatory  to  an  artist  in 
that,  is  there  ?  Why  he  should  confine  his 
attention  to  painting  pictures  for  a  frame  I 
cannot  imagine;  he  can  have  no  finer  canvas 
than  that  of  the  walls  of  London,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  he  cannot  have  a  more  critical 
audience  than  that  of  the  London  streets." 

Mr.  Hardy  appears  to  have  adopted 
another  kind  of  artistic  work.  He  said  :  — 
"  I  have  been  going  in  of  late  for  house 
decoration — that  is  '  art  in  the  home  '  with 
a  vengeance,  is  it  not  ?  I  have  just  finished 
painting  the  ball-room  in  Mr.  Alec  Warden's 
new  house  in  Kensington.  That  is  in  the 
old  French  style,  Watteau  groups  and  the 
like.  It  was  delightful  work,  you  get  great 
spaces,  you  are  not  cramped  by  considera- 
tion of  frames  and  the  walls  upon  which 
your  picture  will  hang  ;  you  can  make  your 
own  atmosphere,  as  it  were  ;  you  feel  that 
you  are  determining  the  whole  character  of 
the  room." 

It  is  some  time  ago  that  a  friend  of 
mine  brought  away  the  two  photographs 
I  have  just  unearthed,  and  which  were 
taken  of  Mr.  Hardy,  very  much  at  rest, 
and  at  play,  in  his  studio.  On  writing 
to  the  artist,  inquiring  for  the  names  of 
those  with  him  in  that  little  musical  seance, 
he,  with  characteristic  good  humour  and 
energy,  was  not  content  to  send  along 
the  two  names,  but  gave  his  recollection 
of  the  photo  in  the  following  rough  sketch. 
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Mr.  John  Hassall  is  one  of  the  leading, 
if  not  the  leading,  man  to-day  in  English 
poster  work,  and  though  he  has  seen  a 
good  deal  of  the  world  and  accomplished  a 
good  deal  in  art,  is  still  a  very  young 
man,  having  first  seen  the  light  at  Deal 
thirty-one  years  ago.  In  an  interesting 
interview  with  this  artist  in  the  Christmas 
number  of  "The  Favorite  Magazine,"  the 
writer  says  that  Mr.  Hassall  has  a  prejudice 
in  favour  of  Dutch  figures  and  Dutch  artists, 
although  he  thinks  the  Belgian  posters  are 
the  finest  in  the  world.     He  is  not  at  all 


be  equally  valuable  as  an  advertisement, 
than  one  in  which  the  whole  caste  is  crowded 
into  one  sheet.  It  is  told  of  old  Astley, 
that  once  enquiring  of  his  bandmaster  why 
the  trumpets  were  not  playing,  and  being 
answered  that  the  piece  was  pizzicato,  he 
told  the  trumpeters  they  would  have  to 
pizzicato  as  well  or  else  go  home.  He 
wanted  value  for  his  money,  and  so  gen- 
erally does  the  theatrical  manager. 

An  elegant  little  showcard  proclaims 
the  virtues  of  "  Eglah  Flavoring  Crystals, 


A  SHOWCARI 


convinced  that  poster  art  is  advancing  in 
England,  nor  will  it  ever  advance  unless 
the  artists  are  allowed  a  freer  hand  by  their 
commercial  patrons.  Mr.  Hassall,  like  the 
majority  of  his  guild,  thinks  that  in  this 
"machine  and  devil  driven  England"  the 
dictates  of  art  have  too  often  to  give  way 
to  the  vulgar  exigences  of  business.  Even 
with  theatrical  posters  the  artist  is  often 
hampered  by  the  theatrical  manager,  who 
can  never  rest  content  unless  he  sees  a 
whole  scene  set  out  upon  the  hoardings. 
Mr.  Hassall  thinks  a  single  figure  would 
often  make  a  more  effective  picture,  and 


Lemonade  Crystals,  and  Dinner  Table 
Creams  for  Dinners,  Balls,  and  Parties." 
The  card  is  a  delicate  sage-green  with  gilt 
lettering,  and  has  mounted  upon  it  three 
little  pictures,  principally  in  blue,  red,  and 
green.  The  first  one,  entitled  "  Salute," 
shows  a  naval  officer  kissing  the  hand  of 
a  pretty  golden-haired  damsel  in  evening 
dress;  the  last,  entitled  "In  Full  Action," 
shows,  apparently,  another  naval  officer 
proposing  to  the  same  young  lady  on  a 
red  plush  settee.  The  middle  picture,  to 
which  no  legend  is  attached,  is  of  a  fancy 
description,   showing  a  gigantic  bottle  of 
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Molid's  Extra  Dry  Lemonade,  two  Johnnies, 
and  two  giddy  young  ladies. 

Mr.  Edward  Geary,  giving  evidence 
before  the  Licensing  Committee,  said  of 
the  Olympia  poster,  "  It  is  exaggerated, 
as  all  advertisements  of  a  show  character 
are." 

"This  comes,"  says  the  "Sun,"  "as  a 
great  moral  shock  to  me.  I  have  always 
had  implicit  faith  in  posters  up  to  now. 
I  have  even  explained  to  myself,  when 
the  performance  did  not  realise  the  promise 
of  the  hoardings,  that  perhaps  there  had 
been  an  accident  that  night,  or  that  some 
one  was  ill.  There  is  no  halfway  in  these 
things  between  faith  and  sceptism.  Some 
day  I  shall  begin  to  suspect  that  the 
patent  medicines  will  not  cure  all  the  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to,  and  that  What's-his- 
name's  Soap  will  really  wash  clothes  if 
you  try  hard." 


Advertising  occasionally  takes  a  form 
that  cannot  at  all  be  admired.  Such  a 
system  of  advertising  is  that  adopted  at 
Bishop  Auckland  within  the  past  few  days 
A  horse  drags  a  covered-in  van  along  the 
main  thoroughfares,  and  by  means  of  a 
lantern  the  advertisement  is  thrown  on  a 
screen  at  the  end.  The  monotony  is 
-relieved  by  war  and  other  pictures,  but 
the  objectional  part  of  the  business  is  that 
scores  of  children  follow  closely  behind 
the  van,  often  utterly  oblivious  of  traffic 
coming  in  the  opposite  direction.  We 
suppose  the  matter  will  receive  attention 
— at  least,  when  a  more  or  .less  alarming 
accident  occurs.  They  order  these  things 
better  in  London,  and  some  of  the  aggres- 
sively enterprising  knew  this  to  their  cost 
over  the  outlay  they  went  to  in  recording 
.the  results  of  the  races  for  the  American 
Cup. 
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The  editor  of  The'  Poster  has  received 
the  following-  delightfully  candid  letter  from 
Mr.  Doyle  Fortune,  a  young  sculptor  in 
West  Hartlepool  : — "  As  a  modest  disciple 
of  the  modern  movement  towards  a  more 
artistic  poster,  I  note  with  pleasure  the 
success  of  your  deeply  interesting  little 
journal,  especially,  as  I  candidly  admit,  that 
at  its  commencement  I  did  not  expect  it  to 
last  three  months.  The  British  advertiser 
not  being  of  a  revolutionary  turn  of  mind,  as 
say  his  Gallic  neighbour,  I  did  not  think  he 
would  easily  and  readily  fall  in  with  an  alto- 
gether new  and  untried  style.  Whether  the 
advertiser  has  as  yet  awakened  to  the  fact 
of  the  presence  of  The  Poster  and  given  it 
his  support  to  any  extent,  or  whether  it  is 
that  the  present  artistic  public  (not  directly 
connected  with  the  making  of  posters)  sup- 
port the  magazine  I  know  not  ;  but,  how- 
ever it  may  be,  there  is  a  glorious  field  of 
conquest  before  the  little  Pioneer  of  Artistic 
Advertising.  Having  dabbled  in  the  design- 
ing of  a  few  local  posters,  as  a  relaxation 
from  the  studies  I  am  pursuing  in  the  direc- 
tion of  sculpture,  I  have  had  a  little  experi- 
ence of  the  advertiser  as  we  have  him  in  the 
north.  The  large  businesses  in  Newcastle, 
Sunderland,  Middlesborough,  West  Hartle- 
pool, and  other  towns  up  here  are  mostly 
all  connected  with  either  shipping,  ship- 
building, or  engineering.  As  these  trades 
are  not  advertised  much  outside  their  own 
journals,  the  poster  artist's  field  of  operations 
is  therefore  limited,  and  the  remaining  ad- 
vertisers who  use  posters  are  the  smaller 
business  men  such  as  the  grocer,  draper, 
milliner,  etc.,  and  these,  up  to  the  present, 
have  used  nothing  but  the  print-my-name-at_ 
the-top  registered  design,  as  supplied  by  the 
lithographic  hack  at  a  price  per  200  or  300, 
which  would  not  pay  for  a  decent  design. 
I  have  been  able  to  persuade  a  few  adver- 
tisers to  go  in  for  something  new,  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  though  they  expressed 
themselves  as  pleased  with  my  designs,  the 
price  of  reproduction   (especially  where  a 


small  number  was  required)  altogether  killed 
the  chance  of  acceptance.  However,  I  mean 
to  peg  in,  and  should  I  remain  long  in  the 
north,  I  have  no  doubt  that  by  designing 
simple  but  effective  posters  in  one  or  two 
colours  only  to  make  some  impression  upon 
the  purely  business  mind  of  the  northerner." 
Judging  Mr.  Doyle  Fortune's  work  by  the 


Doyle  Fortune. 


few  specimens  he  sent  for  our  inspection,  we 
believe  he  will  not  have  to  hide  his  light 
behind  the  northern  bushel,  but,  as  water 
always  finds  its  level,  we  predict  a  brilliant 
future  for  this  enterprising  young  artist. 
We  reproduce  a  show-card  he  drew  for  a 
local  theatre,  and  in  an  early  issue  of  The 
Poster  we  hope  to  publish  a  series  of  draw- 
ings from  his  brush. 
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Few  people  have  any  idea  of  the  value 
of  advertisement  hoardings.  In  a  good 
thoroughfare  £200  and  ^300  a  year  is  no 
exceptional  rent  for  a  hoarding,  and  we 
know  of  an  instance  in  London  where 
^1,500  per  annum  is  paid  for  a  good 
central  station.  We  have  heard,  too,  of 
one  case  in  which  the  sum  realised  from 
the  hoarding  surrounding  an  hotel  which 
was  being  enlarged,   exceeded  the  profits 


all  along  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Railway.  There  is  one  field  along  a  popular 
railway  route  in  which  are  exhibited  the 
gaily-coloured  boards  of  some  seventy 
advertising  firms — none,  of  course,  rivals 
in  the  same  trade.  The  owner  of  the 
land,  who  had  lost  hundreds  of  pounds  in 
farming  it,  now  makes  close  upon  £1,000 
a  year  by  the  advertisements  in  this  one 
field. 
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of  the  business  for  a  similar  period,  and 
entirely  paid  the  cost  of  rebuilding.  Land 
adjoining  railway-lines  is  very  valuable, 
even  though  situated  miles  away  in  the 
country.  From  ^10  to  ^30  per  annum 
is  often  paid  for  exhibiting  a  board  in  a 
meadow  close  by  the  line,  the  owner  of 
the  land  retaining  his  right  to  graze  his 
cattle  there.  Numbers  of  these  adver- 
tisement boards  may  be  seen  in  the  fields 


The  attention  of  our  readers  is  directed 
to  the  announcement  in  our  advertisement 
pages  of  the  forthcoming  International 
Exhibition  of  Posters  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
There  has  been  mooted  the  idea  of  a  com- 
petition for  the  best  pictorial  poster  to 
advertise  the  exhibition,  besides  the  other 
competitions  which  are  definitely  announced  ; 
if  such  takes  place  readers  of  The  Poster 
may  rely  upon  receiving  full  details. 


Messrs.  LEVER  BROTHERS'  NEW  PICTORIAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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A  BOOK  COVER.  Charles  Dawson. 


Messrs.  Dawbarn  &  Ward,  6,  Farring- 
don  Avenue,  E  C,  have  commenced  a 
weekly  sixpenny  series  of  hand-books  on 
"  Useful  Arts  and  Handicrafts,"  which  is 
practically  a  periodical  dealing  with  this 
subject,  and  is  of  great  interest.  No.  1  is 
devoted  to  "  Drawing  and  Designing  for 
Beginners,"  and  appears  to  be  eminently 
suited  for  its  purpose. 

The  following  story,  illustrating  the 
well-known  versatility  of  Mr.  Gordon  Craig, 
is  worth  recording.  Three  gentlemen  not 
unknown  to  art,  music,  and  the  drama, 
were  discussing  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  their  several  professions,  and  each  in 
turn  claimed  Gordon  Craig  as  a  fellow 
craftsman.  Much  argument  and  irritability 
failed  to  convince  any  of  the  trio  that  they 
were  wrong.  Wagers  were  made,  and  it 
was  therefore  decided  that  one  of  their 
number  should  interview  the  subject  of  the 
dispute.  An  appointment  was  made,  and 
the  two  impatiently  awaited  their  confrere's 
return. 

"Well,"  they  eagerly  enquired,  "is 
Mr.  Craig  an  actor  or  a  composer,  an  artist 
or  neither  ?  " 

"There  was  once  a  man  named  ^sop 
who  wrote  a  fable  about  three  travellers 


and  a  chameleon,"  replied  the  interviewer, 
"  we're  all  quite  right,  Gordon  Craig  is  an 
actor,  artist,  and  composer." 

The  past  season  has  not  been  a  favour- 
able one  for  the  exhibition  of  posters  in 
Paris,  on  account  of  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  It  is  interesting  to  watch  the 
bill-poster  ply  his  trade  in  all  winds  and 
weathers,  and  he  is  nothing  daunted  by 
the  assignment  of  a  bleak  suburban  district 
on  a  rainy  day.  He  ties  his  posters — 
encased  in  a  waterproof  cover — across  his 
back.  He  fastens  on  his  paste-pot.  He 
mounts  his  bicycle.  Then  he  opens  his 
umbrella,  for  he  is  ;\n  expert  wheelman,  and 
can  manage  it  and  his  wheel  at  once.  All 
over  the  umbrella  are  advertisements  in 
minor  form  of  the  article  or  the  event  which 
he  intends  to  advertise  in  large  by  his 
poster,  so  his  entire  route  is  placarded,  and 
he  himself  is  a  living  advertisement. 

Mr.  Moya  is  an  American  gentleman  who 
has  recently  taken  up  the  management  of 
The  Hammond  Typewriter  Company  in  this 
country,  and  he  has  lost  no  time  in  infusing 
new  life  and  originality  into  the  advertise- 
ments of  his  Company's  machine.  He 
commences  his  advertisement  with  an  im- 
provement on  a  rival  firm's  well  known  line: 
"You  cannot  afford  to  do  your  writing  in  the 
old  way,"  by  changing  the  word  "  writing" 
into  "typewriting,"  and  in  order  to  convince 
the  reader  of  the  superiority  of  the  Hammond 
over  all  others,  he  gives  a  specimen  of  a 
Type-bar  machine  compared  with  his  own, 
thus  : — 

Will  you  Us©  a  TjpEWRITER 

that  dOes  work  like  this* 

When  you  can  get  a  "Hammond" 
that  will  do  work  like  this. 
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Decorative  Panels  by  Hal  Hurst,  R.3B..HL 


By  3RTHUR  CLAREEN. 


TO  be  transported  from  the  depths  of  a 
London  fog  into  an  electric-lit  studio, 
surrounded  with  decorative  panels 
and  charming-  portraits,  is  to  realise  that  a 
visiting  card  has  something  of  the  magic 
potencies  of  Aladdin's  lamp.  A  recent  visit 
to  Mr.  Hal  Hurst's  studio  in  Grosvenor 
Street,  brought  me  face  to  face  with  an 
artist  to  whom  I  had  looked  for  an  antidote 
to  that  stale  old  sermon  on  the  demoralising 
influence  of  the  hoardings.  When  I  first  set 
my  eyes  on  the  beautiful  panel  for  Erasmic 
Soaps  and  Perfumes,  I  hailed  its  presence  on 
the  hoardings  with  an  exclamation  of  joy, 
and  I  felt  the  same  relief  that  a  young  and 
sentimental  bachelor  would  feel  at  the 
advent  of  a  charming  young  girl  of  nineteen 
among  a  coterie  of  staid  old  maids.  It  was 
a  surprise  for  me  to  find  such  an  excellent 
piece  of  artistic  work  unsigned,  and  to 
satisfy  my  curiosity  as  to  whom  the  artist 
could  be,  I  made  a  special  journey  to  the 
offices  of  the  Erasmic  Soap  Company,  only 
to  find  out  that  the  artist  was  no  less  a 
person  than  Mr.  Hal  Hurst. 

Mr.  Hurst  has  only  recently  taken  up 
the  poster  art,  but  no  sooner  did  he  change 
his  side  -  lights  than  his  services  were 
recognised  and  monopolised  by  one  of  the 
leading  lithographic  firms — Messrs.  Grover, 
of  Nottingham.  For  this  firm  Mr.  Hurst 
has  already  drawn  a  large  number  of  clever 
designs,  which  by  degrees  will  be  put  before 
the  public. 

Amongst  these  is  one  particularly 
striking  seaside  poster  with  all  the  warmth 


of  the  sun  and  the  breeziness  of  the  sea, 
which  will  be  sure  to  attract  a  good  deal 
of  public  attention,  as  it  will  be  sure  to 
attract  the  admiration  of  some  extra- 
enlightened  civic  body  on  one  or  other  of 
our  seashores.  Until  recently  very  few 
of  the  governing  bodies  of  our  seaside 
resorts  could  be  brought  to  see  the  utility 
of  advertising  their  particular  localities  in 
this  respect,  showing  themselves  to  be  far 
behind  our  neighbours  across  the  Channel. 
It  is  a  fact  that  can  scarcely  be  denied  that 
the  excellent  French  posters,  with  many 
of  which  we  have  become  familiar  in  this 
country,  have  been  the  means  of  attracting 
thousands  of  visitors,  and  it  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  hope  that  on  our  side  of  the  water  we 
will  show  ourselves  sufficiently  enlightened 
to  encourage  Mr.  Hurst  and  other  artists 
to  add  an  extra  brightness  to  the  bright- 
ness of  the  seashore.  By  the  courtesy  of  the 
printers  I  am  enabled  to  present  in  colours 
one  of  Mr.  Hurst's  latest  poster  designs. 

Mr.  Hal  Hurst  does  a  great  deal  of 
black  and  white  work  for  illustrated  papers 
as  well  as  for  publishers,  and  so  much 
is  he  the  master  of  this  particular  form 
of  art  that  most  of  these  drawings  are 
made  from  memory,  though  the  large  num- 
ber of  early  sketches  in  his  possession 
forms  a  stock  in  trade  that  will  always 
prevent  him  from  sinking  into  the  merely 
mechanical.  His  illustrations  to  Mr. 
Anthony  Hope's  Dialogues  in  ''The  Idler" 
teach  us  to  realise  that  popular  art  is 
always  advancing.    To  prove  this  we  have 
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only  to  turn  back  a  decade  and  contrast 
these  illustrations  with  what  suited  the 
public  then. 

In  the  series  of  present  trilogues  which 
are  running  in  "  The  Artist,"  between  a 
French  Artist,  an  Art  Student,  and  a 
Scholar,  occurs  the  following-  amusing-  criti- 
cism on  Mr.  Hal  Hurst's  works  : 

"  They  strike  me  as  belonging  to  to-day, 
just  as  Frith  and  Bob  Sawyer  are  typical  of 
their  two  arts  as  practised  forty  years  ago," 
said  the  Third.  "  Hal  Hurst  does  what 
he  undertakes  to  do,  and  is  therefore 
very  different  from  the  Italian  charlatan 
who  undertook  to  oblige  James  IV.  by  flying 

from  Scotland  to  France  " 

"But  fell  to  the  ground  and  broke  his 
thighbone,"  added  the  Third.  "  Having 
started  from  an  unambitious  vantage 
ground,"  he  continued,  "  Hal  Hurst  is  more 
likely  to  rise  than  to  fall.  You  must  remem- 
ber that  he  began  to  draw  for  the  press 
without  much  tuition.  Now  that  the  serious 
fit  is  upon  him — the  decorative  phase — his 
technique  and  his  ambition  will  improve, 
and  we  shall  be  even  more  proud  of  him 
than  we  are  now." 

"  Is  he  what  you  call  chic?"  asked  the 
Second,  "  which  is  so  hard  to  be  !  " 

"  Perhaps  I  shall  bore  you,  but  we  ought 
remember  something  of  Hurst's  history," 
added  the  Third  with  disregard.  "  Hal 
Hurst  was  born  in  London,  and  therefore 
his  sense  of  beauty  is  a  surprise  to  me.  His 
father,  Henry  Hurst,  was  the  African 
traveller,  and  his  grandfather  of  the  firm  of 
Hurst  and  Blackett. " 

"  That  does  not  seem  to  make  much  for 
ait,"  interjected  the  Second,  "  and  may 
account  for  his  lack  of  technique." 

"  Does  technique  matter?"  queried  the 
First.     "I  know  many  fine  painters  who 


are  very  poor  artists  The  real  Hal  Hurst 
showed  himself  to  me  in  the  sketches  he 
made  during  the  Irish  eviction.  They  were 
so  humanly  possible — a  very  clever  use  of 
cold  and  uninviting  material." 

"But  then  he  went  to  Philadelphia," 
added  (lie  Second,  "  and  gave  up  an  income 
of  two  thousand  a  year,  made  by  black-and- 
white  there  and  in  New  York,  to  come  to 
Paris  and  study  in  Julien's  studio.  He  only 
stayed  seme  eight  months  at  Julien's  and 
then  came  to  London." 

"  And  now,"  added  the  First,  "  he  is 
taking  to  portraiture,  and  will  make  a 
success  of  it.  Young  men  who  study  learn 
something;  but  older  men  learn  much  more. 
Look  at  the  decorative  work  of  Hal  Hurst 
and  you  will  see  his  sense  of  balance,  his 
natural  appreciation  for  colour  and  his  nice 
knowledge  of  completeness.  You  want 
these  qualities  badly  in  portrait  painting. 
It  means  a  serious  and  important  departure, 
this  taking  of  a  studio  in  Grosvenor  Street 
for  portrait  work,  and  I  think  very  soon  you 
will  learn  to  rank  Hal  Hurst  side  by  side, 
with  Sargent,  Shannon,  Hacker,  and  all 
those  clever  young  Englishmen  who  are 
rivalling  the  glories  of  Gainsborough  and 
Ramsey." 

Mr.  Hal  Hurst  devotes  his  time  princi- 
pally to  portraiture,  and  when  I  called  upon 
him  I  found  him  busily  engaged  on  one  of 
the  various  commissions  he  has  on  hand. 
One  of  his  portraits,  that  of  Mrs.  Alyn 
Williams,  attracted  an  unusually  amount  of 
attention  ;  whilst  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Robinson  which  has  recently  left  his  easel, 
makes  one  realise  that  the  artist  has  the 
colour  sense  to  perfection,  is  decorative  by 
instinct,  and  is  either  very  happy  in  his 
subjects,  or  has  the  faculty  of  inducing-  in 
others  a  graceful  and  consistent  pose. 
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Beardsley  as  a  IPoster  iYLaker, 


By  W.  BOGER5. 


A GREAT  deal  has  been  written  about 
the  art  of  the  late  Aubrey  Beardsley, 
but  it  is  not  within  our  knowledge  that 
his  work,  solely  as  a  poster  maker,  has  been 
dealt  with  either  critically  or  otherwise,  and, 
though  we  may  be  mistaken  in  our  surmise, 
it  will  be  none  the  less  profitable  to  take  a 
general  survey  of  Beardsley's  poster  work  in 
view  of  its  extremely  interesting  character. 

Beardsley  was  not  prolific  as  a  poster 
maker.  His  best  known  works  are: — "The 
Comedy  of  Sighs"  (reproduced  in  first  volume 
of  The  Poster),  and  the  two  posters 
issued  -by  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin,  viz.  : — 
"The  Pseudonym  Library"  and  "Children's 
Books."  Although  he  designed  some  pub- 
lishers' announcements  in  small  size,  and  a 
cover  for  "  The  Studio,"  which  was  enlarged 
into  a  poster,  these  latter  may  be  dismissed 
from  consideration  as  slight  and  hardly 
serious  efforts.  Possibly  it  may  be  con- 
tended that  the  last  named  is  a  characteristic 
example  of  the  work  of  this  eccentric  genius, 
but  we  are  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  piece- of 
very  ordinary  decorative  drawing,  not  even 
successful  as  a  magazine  cover,  else  it  would 
hardly  have  been  abandoned  so  soon. 

Thus  we  find  Beardsley  represented  by 
three  posters  only,  yet  these  three  are  suf- 
ficient to  show  that  in,  this  artist  we  had  a 
man  who  knew  the  whole  art  of  the  poster. 
Let  us  see  how  this  is  so  by  a  detailed 
review  of  this  trinity  of  designs. 

Taking  them  together,  we  find  Beardsley, 
unlike  many  other  would-be  poster  makers, 
did  not  deem  it  sufficient  to  enlarge  some 
chance  drawing  and  call  it  a  poster.  On 
the  contrary  his  posters  have  unmistakable 
signs  of  having  been  specially  designed  for 
their  purpose,  both  as  regards  composition 
and  colour  scheme.  We  see  no  wandering 
lines,  arabesques,  laboured  details  and 
crowded  incident,  such  as  distinguish  so 


many  of  his  drawings  for  illustration,' but  in 
all  cases  there  is  great  breadth  of  treatment, 
and  extreme  simplicity. 

The  "  Comedy  of  Sighs  "  compelled 
notice  by  its  novel  colour  scheme — a  most 
harmonious  combination  of  green  and  blue, 
and  the  original  effect  obtained  by  the  use  of 
a  transparent  curtain  to  partly  veil  the 
figure — a  figure  graceful  in  pose  and  simple 
in  treatment. 

In  the  "Pseudonym"  poster  Beardsley 
allowed  himself  the  full  luxury  of  four 
colours.  Here  again  the  figure,  quaint  in 
pose  and  faulty  though  it  may  be  in  drawing, 
is  treated  with  marked  simplicity,  whilst  the 
accessories  are  kept  duly  subordinate. 

We  may  assume  that  the  success  of  this 
poster  led  Mr.  Unwin  to  commission  the 
last  and,  we  venture  to  think,  the  best  of 
Beardsley's  designs — the  poster  in  violet  and 
black  that  created  so  much  interest  in  the 
winter  of  1895. 

In  this  poster  Beardsley  returned  to  a 
two  colour  scheme,  and,  by  the  dexterous 
use  of  the  white  paper,  produced  a  result 
without  parallel  in  the  then  history  of  pos- 
terdom. 

Meagre  as  the  output  of  this  artist  was, 
so  far  as  posters  alone  go,  he  has  left 
examples*  that  all  who  aim  at  producing 
effective  poster  designs  should  study,  and 
having  studied  them  they  should  not  go  and 
imitate  the  eccentricities  of  their  master, 
imagining  that  they  are  designing  a  la 
•  Beardsley,  but  rather  they  should  seek  to 
appreciate  that  these  posters  are  great  in 
spite  of  these  eccentricities  and  that  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  they  are  based — breadth  and 
simplicity — is  the  one  to  grasp  and  put  into 
practice. 

*  "An  unpublished  Poster/' by  Aubrey  Beardsley, 
appeared  as  a  frontispiece  to  the  October  No,  of 
The  Poster,  1898. 
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Billposters  and  Posters. 

INTERVIEW    WITH    Mr.     WALTER  MILL. 

By  JOHN  5.  PURCELL. 


IVIR.  WALTER  HILL,  the  head  of  the 
1  1  well-known  firm  of  billposters, 
Walter  Hill  &  Co.,  is  a  zealous  and 
intelligent  defender  of  the  interests  of  his 
trade.  As  senior  vice-president  and  past 
president  of  the  Billposters'  Protection 
Association,  as  well  as  being  in  touch 
with  most  of  the  leading  advertisers  of 
the  day,  he  is  precisely  the  man  to  whom 
one  should  go  for  such  information  as 
would  be  likely  to  provide  interesting  copy 
for  the  readers  of  The  Poster.  So  the 
other  day  I  called  at  Mr.  Hill's  head- 
quarters in  Southampton  Row,  and  was 
fortunate  enough  to  find  that  gentleman 
at  home  and  willing  to  discuss  the  bill- 
posting  trade,  and  not  indisposed  to  take  a 
sly  shot  at  that  curious  body  which  calls 
itself  the  "National  Society  for  Checking  the 
abuses  of  Public  Advertising." 

"  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Hill,"  I  asked, 
"  that  that  body  has  been  able  to  affect 
the  trade  in  any  way  ?  " 

"All  criticism  must  necessarily  affect  a 
trade  like  ours,  which  tries  to  keep  itself  in 
a  line  with  public  sentiment.  And,  un- 
fortunately, these  people  make  a  point  of 
influencing  the  many  public  bodies,  so  that 
in  several  cases  they  have  succeeded  in  at 
least  causing  us  some  annoyance." 

"  Do  you  think  there  was  any  occasion 
for  bringing  into  existence  a  society  of  the 
kind  ?  " 

"  Not  the  least  ;  the  Billposters'  Associa- 
tion, through  its  Censorship  Committee,  is 
quite  capable  of  dealing  with  any  possible 
abuse." 

"  Have  you  seen  the  objection  recently 


taken  to  some  posters  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  of  a  kind  that  would  lend  them- 
selves to  misrepresentation  by  mischievous 
boys  ?  " 

"  Billposters  nowadays  make  a  point  ot 
placing  posters  of  this  kind  beyond  the  reach 
of  boys." 

"And  this  Association  of  yours,  Mr. 
Hill,  is,  I  suppose,  a  powerful  body?" 

"  We  have  more  than  600  members,  'all 
combined  for  the  common  good,  and  through 
our  trade  organ — 'The  Bill  Poster' — and 
other  means,  working  steadily  to  repel 
attacks  and  promote  the  prosperity  of  the 
trade.  We  have  not  only  to  repel  attacks 
in  Parliament,  but  to  influence  in  our  favour 
the  many  reactionary  public  bodies  who 
seem  too  much  inclined  to  join  the  ranks  of 
the  faddists." 

"  Have  advertisements  on  the  hoardings 
been  ever  actually  prohibited  ?  " 

"  Yes,  in  London  alone  there  are  about 
four  districts  where  the  local  authorities 
have  practically  vetoed  this  kind  of  adver- 
tisement on  all  builders'  hoardings  and  sites 
under  their  control.  And  this  by  the  way  is 
a  great  injustice  to  the  ratepayers.  These 
hoardings  are  so  heavily  taxed  that  they 
produce  in  many  places  large  revenues, 
which,  as  they  go  to  the  reduction  of  the 
rates,  must  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  public  at 
large." 

"  And  do  you  think  the  ratepayers  in  the 
districts  alluded  to  are  parties  to  the  pro- 
hibition, or  is  the  innovation  one  that  has 
found  its  origin  in  the  fads  and  fancies  of 
the  public  bodies  themselves  ?  " 

"  Unfortunately  the  people  at  large  are 
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little  inclined  to  trouble  themselves  about 
such  matters.  Some  years  ago  the  London 
County  Council  proposed  to  reduce  the 
height  of  the  hoardings  on  vacant  land  to 
8  feet,  but  after  some  discussion  with  the 
trade  this  was  increased  to  12  feet.  And  at 
the  same  time,  though  the  Council  had  an 
enormous  number  of  hoardings,  they  refused 
to  let  them  and  imposed  such  conditions  on 
the  sale  of  their  land  as  practically  amounted 
to  a  prohibition  of  billposting.  To  show  the 
amount  of  valid  sentiment  there  was  behind 
this  action  of  the  County  Council  I  have  only 
to  point  out  that  as  soon  as  they  started  a 
Works  Department  and  desired  to  make  it 
pay  they  immediately  let  the  hoardings 
round  their  own  works," 

"  So  you  think  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
Society  with  the  busy  name,  or  as  I  see  you 
called  it  at  Belfast,  '  The  Society  of  Busy- 
bodies,'  and  the  Boards  who  allow  them- 
selves to  be  influenced  by  it  are  on  the 
wrong  track  ?  " 

"  Most  decidedly.  The  poster  art  is 
improving  every  day,  and  serves  to  brighten 
many  dark  places.  It  may  be  regarded,  in 
fact,  as  a  branch  of  public  education.  A 
well-drawn  poster  must  necessaiily  help  to 
create  artistic  tastes  amongst  the  less 
educated  classes.  Such  pictures  for  instance 
as  those  put  out  by  Messrs.  Nestle  and 
Messrs.  Pears  are  always  in  good  taste  and 
turn  many  places  that  would  otherwise  be 
eyesores  into  veritable  picture  galleries." 

"You  are  not,  I  presume,  in  favour  of 
the  modern  innovation  of  turning  the  fields 
along  the  railway  lines  into  billposting 
stations  ?  " 

"  No,  I  am  opposed  to  that.  Indeed, 
I  refused  a  very  heavy  contract  from  an 
American  firm  for  an  advertisement  of  the 
kind." 

"  I  suppose  that  the  large  billposting 
companies  are  gradually  extinguishing  the 
'  fly  poster  '  ?  " 

"  Yes,  there  is  comparatively  little 
indiscriminate  posting  at  the  present  day, 


and  so  much  the  better  It  was  the  vagaries 
of  the  'fly  poster,'  who  would  use  his 
paste-brush  even  on  the  door  of  a  church, 
that  did  more  than  anything  else  to  bring 
the  trade  into  disrepute.  Now  these  men 
are  being  employed  by  the  big  firms,  who 
do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  abuses." 

"  As  compared  with  American  and  Con- 
tinental countries  how  does  the  billposting 
trade  stand  in  England  ?  " 

"  We  are  altogether  better  organised 
than  those  of  any  other  country.  I  cannot 
speak  personally  as  to  the  state  of  affairs 
in  America,  but  I  have  been  assured  by 
such  people  as  Barnum  &  Bailey  that  we 
are  in  a  better  position  on  this  side.  I  have 
seen  something  of  Continental  billposting, 
and  I  am  certain  that  not  only  in  quality 
of  the  work  exhibited,  but  in  the  manner 
of  exhibiting  it,  there  is  but  little  we  can 
learn  from  our  neighbours,  having  regard  to 
national  ideas  and  even  to  our  climate,  for 
that  is  a  factor." 

"You  think  then  that  our  posters  are 
equal  to,  say,  those  of  the  French  and 
Italians  ?  " 

"  Better  for  our  purposes.  Of  course, 
there  is  a  certain  class  of  poster  which  looks 
very  effective  under  a  southern  sun,  but 
would  be  entirely  unsuitable  to  our  atmos- 
phere and  dull  skies." 

"  You  think  then  that  all  this  talk  of  the 
artistic  disfigurament  of  London  is  greatly 
exaggerated  ?  " 

"Certainly;  and  the  Paris  that  is  held 
up  to  us  as  a  model  is,  in  this  respect,  not  in 
advance  of  our  own  metropolis." 

Mr.  Hill's  excellent  suite  of  offices,  where 
everything  is  arranged  as  methodically  and 
systematically  as  his  own  thoughts,  is  an 
ideal  place  for  an  interview.  It  needs  only 
a  very  short  conversation  with  this  prince 
of  billposters  to  find  out  that  he  is 
a  man  accustomed  to  think  clearly  and 
strongly,  and  what  is  more  rare,  possesses 
the  faculty  of  giving  clear  expression 
to  his  thoughts.      Though   I   have  never 
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heard  him  make  a  speech  I  know  that  on 
many  occasions  he  has  been  named  the 
spokesman  of  his  colleagues,  and  has 
acquitted  himself  with  credit.  Indeed  I  feel 
certain  that  if  the  "Society  for  Checking 
Abuses  in  Public  Advertising "  ever  make 
themselves  too  aggressive,  they  will  find  in 
Mr.  Hill  an  opponent  who  will  fight  them  to 
the  end,  and  know  how  to  take  advantage 
of  every  turn  in  the  game.     It  was  Mr.  Hill 


who  founded  the  trade  organ,  "The  Bill 
Poster,"  and  though  that  paper  now  belongs 
to  the  Association,  Mr.  Hill  takes  as  much 
interest  in  it  as  ever. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Hill  has  not  many 
fears  as  to  the  future  of  his  trade,  but  he 
thinks  that  it  will  require  constant  vigilance 
and  energetic  work  to  cope  with  the  ever-in- 
creasing demands  of  those  public  bodies  who 
put  prohibitive  taxes  on  their  dead  walls. 


Posterdom  Caricatures. 

No.  All.— Starr  Wood. 


Drawn  by  Cecil  Aldin,  K.B  A. 
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Srt  and  the  JVlusic  Malls. 


THERE  was  a  time  when  it  was  the 
fashion  amongst  that  section  of  the 
community  which  professes  any  care 
for  mental  cultivation  of  the  other  graces  of 
existence  to  look  down  upon  and  sneer  at 
the  music  halls  and  all  connected  with  them. 
They  have  for  long  considered  that  such 
amusements  were  for  the  lower  classes  only. 
Artists  also  have  left  the  music  halls 
severely  alone,  conceiving,  according  to  an 
idealistic  fallacy,  the  socially  vulgar  to  be 
identical  with  the  aesthetically  vulgar. 

Time  seems,  however,  to  have  changed 
all  these  things.  The  artist  is  beginning  to 
realise  more  and  more  the  great  scope  for 
work  'afforded  by  the  common  things  of 
life.  This  has  been  shown  by  the  success  of 
Mr.  William  Nicholson's  books,  as,  for 
example,  "  An  Alphabet,"  which  carica- 
tured, with  verv  rude  but  dexterous  realism, 
a  number  of  everyday  personages,  such  as 
"busmen,  porters,  etc. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Scotson-Clark — the  name  sug- 
gests a  Galway  descent,  and  his  exuberance 
bubbles  over  in  true  Celtic  fashion — has 
found  artistic  beauty  on  the  music  hall 
stage,  and  presents  them  in  a  dainty 
volume.  ;:  I  sought  him  out  to  discover 
why  he  was  an  artist,  and  why  of  the  music 
halls.  He  does  not  look  like  the  artist  of 
the  studio,  whose  long  hair  and  dreamy  eye 
are  more  than  his  pictures  a  proof  of 
immortal  genius.  Neither  does  he  suggest 
the  habitue  of  the  coulisses.  His  antece- 
dents, perhaps,  account  for  him,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  heredity,  but  as  we  have 
already  recounted  his  family  history,  in  an 
article  on  his  work  that  appeared  in  the 
January  issue  of  The  Poster  last  year,  we 

*  See  "  The  '  Halls.'  "  A  Collection  of  Portraits 
of  Eminent  Music  Hall  Performers,  drawn  in  three 
colours  by  Scotson-Clark  ;  Introduction  by  George 
Gamble.  Imperial  8vo.  Decorated  title,  etc., 
buckram,  gilt,  6s.  net. 


will  confine  ourselves  to  his  recent  work. 

In  an  amusing  interview  with  this  artist 

recorded  in   "  Unwin's  Chap  Book,"  Mr. 

Scotson-Clark  says  :  "I  am  the  boy  wonder. 

I  lisped  in   outlines,  for  the  outlines  came. 

I  did  not  learn  to  draw,  I  drew.  I  was 
already  a  boy  wonder  at  seven,  and  of  course 
I've  grown  more  of  a  boy  wonder  ever 
since.  The  sole  object  of  many  years  of 
struggle  and  adventures  was  to  increase  my 
youthful  precocity.  That  is  why,  being  at 
school  when  youth  was  at  its  dawn,  I  had 
Aubrey  Beardsley  for  companion,  and  re- 
solved with  him  to  achieve  a  name  in  fame 
and  art. 

"  Having  no  money  wherewith  to  study, 
I  went  to  see  if  I  could  discover  some  in 
America.  I  believed  I  should  fly  high  at 
once.  Alas,  I  fell  low  very  soon,  and  was 
driven  at  length  to  go  about  with  a  travelling 
theatrical  company,  and  begin  on  the  lowest 
rung  of  the  ladder." 

"  Ah  !  that  shows  why  >ou  love  the 
theatre." 

"  Love  the  theatre  !     I  detest  it." 

"  Why  these  drawings  then  ?  " 

"They  are  from  the  halls.  I  like  the 
halls." 

"  You  escaped  from  the  stage  to  the 
studio  ?  " 

"  As  soon  as  I  could.  I  opened  a  studio 
in  New  York,  and  began  to  design.  A  new 
idea  came  to  realization.  The  picture  poster 
for  the  daily  newspaper.  I — mot  qui  vous 
parte — I  designed  the  first  picture  poster 
ever  issued  for  a  daily  paper.  It  adveitised 
the  '  New  York  Recorder.'  From  the  '  New 
York  Recorder  '  I  passed  to  '  The  World. ' 
I  worked  for  '  The  World  '  for  a  year,  and 
then  in  turn  left  that  for  '  The  Journal.' 
There  were  difficulties.  The  printers  of  the 
lithographic  houses  struck  against  me  be- 
cause I  was  not  a  member  of  their  Union  ? 
Would  I  join  ?    Of  course  not.     I  was  an 
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artist,  not  an  artisan.  I  won.  Of  course  I 
won.  But  I  thought  it  better  to  turn  home 
again.  It  took  seven  years  of  America  to 
make  me  as  young  as  I  am." 

"On  returning  I  had  some  most  useful 
lessons  from  Mr.  James  Pryde,  who  is  one 
of  the  '  Beggarstaffs  '  of  pester  fame,  and 
his  tuition  was  invaluable." 

"  Mr.  Pryde  formed  your  style  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Pryde  taught  me  more  in  a  little 
time  than  any  man  alive  could  have  done." 

"  Still,  what  makes  you  the  Artist  of  the 
Halls?" 

"  I  thought  at  first  of  being  the  Artist  of 
the  Street,  and  to  illustrate  in  a  style  I 
thought  adapted  to  it  such  things  as  the 
street-cries  ;  but  I  found  that  too  had  been 
done  and  was  being  done.  I  had  to  find 
another  subject.  'Why  not  the  halls?' 
asked  the  publisher.  The  very  thing  !  And 
here  is  this  set  of  sketches.  You'll  see  I  do 
not  insist,  as  some  who  work  in  this  way  do, 
upon  the  absolutely  flat  design.  Projection 


is  suggested  ;  rotundity  is  hinted,  perhaps, 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Herbert  Campbell.  I  draw 
things  as  they  are." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Scotson- 
Clark's  sketches  will  have  some  influence 
on  those  music  hall  stars  who  are  contem- 
plating issuing  a  new  poster.  With  the 
exception  of  S.  H.  Sime's  design  for 
Chirg-win,  we  know  of  no  striking  poster 
for  an  English  music  hall  artiste,  and  in  this 
instance,  it  was  adapted  from  a  sketch  on  a 
magazine  cover.  The  French  music  hall 
singers  have  been  as  famous  for  their  a/fiches 
as  for  their  songs,  and  this  is  not  at  all 
surprising  when  we  consider  that  the  leading 
posterists  on  the  Continent  have  devoted 
their  talents  to  depicting  the  most  prominent 
members  of  the  profession.  We  have  already 
reproduced  several  of  the  most  famous  of 
these  posters  in  this  magazine,  and  it  is 
surprising  that  they  have  not  influenced 
a  solitary  English  performer  to  emulate 
them. 
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Huthograjjhij :  its  Srtistic  Possibilities* 

By  MABEL  KEY. 


TWO  men  have  given,  in  recent  years, 
to  history  and  art  a  new  under- 
standing- of  lithography,  in  a  complete 
record  of  its  interesting  development,  which 
has  been,  at  different  stages,  boldly  and 
beautifully  handled  as  an  art,  and  then 
again  maligned  and  cheapened  by  audacious 
commerce.  One's  appreciation  and  study 
have  helped  him  to  the  possession  of  a 
very  rare  and  consecutive  collection  of 
lithography,  while  the  other's  versatile  power 


successfully  used  a  material  one  gains  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  its  possibilities. 

In  writing  of  Aloys  Senefelder,  the 
discoverer  of  lithography,  and  his  early 
experiments,  both  of  these  men  say  that 
the  art  as  we  know  it  to-day,  a  process 
of  surface-printing,  was  not  made  perfect 
until  1798.  This  was  simply  to  contend 
that  the  century  celebrations  held  in  Paris, 
New  York,  and  Vienna  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1895,  were  but  celebrating  the  anniver- 


THE  BRIDGE. 

has  added  a  valuable  incentive  through  his 
own  work  to  this  art.  These  enthusiasts — 
Atherton  Curtis  and  Joseph  Pennell,  the 
first  in  "  Some  Masters  of  Lithography," 
and  the  other  in  "  Lithography  and  Litho- 
graphers " — have  distinguished  and  given 
an  impetus  to  an  art  which  unfortunately 
for  many  years  had  only  a  significance 
to  tradesmen.  Pennell  carries  the  develop- 
ment far  into  his  own  modern  atmosphere, 
and    of    course    from    a    man    who  has 


From,  a  Lithograph  by  J.  Mac  Neil  Whisii.hr. 

sary  of  unsuccessful  experiments,  and  it, 
too,  went  to  show  that  people's  interest 
had  been  so  newly  aroused  that  they  had 
but  vague  knowledge  of  the  infancy  of  the 
art. 

A  very  commonplace  incident  linked 
with  mere  chance  led  to  the  invention 
which  Senefelder,  once  a  student  of  law, 
but  at  the  time  an  actor  and  playwright, 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  print  his  own  rejected 
dramas  fell   unwittingly    upon.     To  lead 
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to  the  accident  a  little  must  be  told  of 
the  struggles  of  previous  years.  Senefelder 
had  been  etching  on  copper  plates,  but 
was  driven  for  economy's  sake  to  practice 
the  necessary  reverse  writing  on  polished 
floor  tiles,  which  in  Munich  consisted 
of   close    grained    lime-stone,   quarried  in 


substance  formed  the  first  and  most 
important  step  toward  the  final  invention 
of  lithography,  for  the  simple  repulsion  of 
grease  and  water  made  the  process  of 
surface-printing  possible.  Heretofore  there 
had  been  but  two  methods  of  printing  in 
use,    one  of    multiplying  the    original  by 


PORTRAIT,  J.  MAC   NEIL  WHISTLER 

the  neighbouring  town  of  Solenhofen. 
The  acid  used  for  etching  copper  would 
bite  the  stone,  but  to  correct  errors  re- 
louching-ink  was  wanted  ;  this  was  devised 
by  a  compound  of  wax,  soap,  and  lamp- 
black, formed  in  sticks,  to  be  dissolved 
for  use  with  pen  and  brush.    This  greasy 


Rajon. 

elevated  forms,  and  the  other  by  engraved 
forms.  So  that  the  day  of  the  year  1796, 
when  Senefelder's  labours  were  interrupted 
by  his  mother  wanting  a  list  hurriedly 
made  for  the  washerwoman,  proved  a  red- 
letter  day  in  his  progress.  Looking  about 
for  a  scrap  of  paper  on   which  to  write 
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this,  he  found  he  had  used  all  tor  his 
proofs,  and  fir.ding,  too,  that  the  ordinary 
writing-ink  had  dried,  he  picked  up  his 
stick  of  re-touching-ink,  and  made  the 
memorandum  on  one  of  his  polished  stones, 
intending  to  copy  it  on  paper  later. 
Thackeray,  who  playfully  \  et  earnestly 
pleaded  for  the  revival  of  the  art  of  litho- 
graphy in  his  own  day,  when  it  was  really 
no  art  at  all,   called  this    list   "  rather  a 


true  lithography  (printing  from  a  flat  sur- 
face), but  it  was  the  starting-point  ;  and 
as  Senefelder  was  always  trying  to  simplify 
his  methods  for  practical  purposes,  he  soon 
lessened  his  labors  in  reverse  writing  by 
working  with  re-touching-ink  on  a  gummed 
paper,  then  transferring  it  to  the  stone. 
This  method,  as  it  has  been  perfected,  is 
well  known  to-day,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
find  that  transfer  paper  was  invented  before 


i  STUDIES. 

humble  composition  for  author  and  artist." 

When  Senefelder  was  preparing  to  wipe 
away  the  words,  the  thought  occurred  to 
him  to  submit  the  stone  to  the  action  or 
diluted  aqua  fortis,  which  he  had  been 
using  on  the  metal,  and  observe  the  results. 
His  hopes  were  quickly  realised,  for  the 
acid  acted  rapidly,  and  the  stone  around 
his  writing  soon  having  a  sufficient  relief 
to  enable  printing  as  easily  as  from  type. 
This  first  printing    from    stone    was  not 


surface-printing  had  been  thought  ot  ;  for 
in  1878,  when  Whistler  showed  his  first 
drawings,  the  critics,  who  stanchly  affirmed 
that  through  the  use  of  transfer  paper  the 
drawing  placed  on  the  stone  was  not  that 
originally  made  by  the  artist,  proved  how 
little  they  knew  of  the  origin,  and  as  it 
was  only  after  much  controversy  that  they 
yielded,  they  contributed  some  of  the  most 
amusing  episodes  to  Whistler's  "Gentle 
Art  of  Making  Enemies." 
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Through  a  simple  treatment  the  gummed 
surface  is  separated  from  the  paper  when 
pressed  on  the  stone,  showing  that  the 
paper  was  only  a  foundation  to  hold  the 
facing  together  and  to  give  it  texture, 
and  that  it  never  was  a  part  of  the  drawing, 
but  after  this  the  drawing  is  indisputably 
one  with  the  stone,  as  the  change  has 
been  purely  a  mechanical  shifting,  where 
the  back  of  the  line  is  exposed  instead 
of  the  face  keeping  the  "right  and  left" 
of  the  artist's  work  as  he  drew  it,  whereas 
in  drawing  on  the  stone,  as  in  etching, 
the  impression  would  be  the  reverse.  Great 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
past  few  years  in  this  paper  through  the 
efforts  of  two  Englishmen,  Thomas  R. 
Way,  a  practical  lithographer,  who  first 
revealed  its  fascinations  to  Whistler  ;  and 
by  Frederick  Goulding,  who  brought  his 
broad  experience  as  a  master  printer  of 
etchings  to  bear  fruit  in  this  modern 
revival,  and  he  has  added  certain  uses  of 
tone  before  only  known  to  etching,  but 
which  now  give  new  quality  to  lithography. 

Senefelder  once  accidentally  dropped  a 
piece  of  his  paper  covered  with  writing  into 
some  water.  There  happened  to  be  spots 
of  oil  on  this  sheet,  and  when  he  noticed 
that  the  moisture  caused  the  oil  to  adhere 
only  to  the  greasy  line  which  absorbed  it, 
he  realized  that  this  was  a  new  principle  to 
apply  to  the  stone  slab,  and  instead  of 
etching  writing  into  relief,  to  make  use  of 
this  natural  repulsion  of  water  and  grease, 
he  treated  the  stone  for  printing  with  an 
acidulated  gum  solution,  not  strong  enough 
to  act  perceptibly,  and  as  long  as  the  stone 
was  kept  moist  the  blank  parts  repelled  the 
fatty  printing  ink,  and  the  greasy  writing 
could  alone  be  charged.  This  is  the  basis 
of  all  the  various  processes  of  lithography, 
or  chemical  printing,  as  Senefelder  styled  it. 
Here  is  a  quotation  from  Senefelder's  own 
book,  "A  Complete  Course  of  Lithography," 
published  in  1818  : 

"Tones  and  points  to  be  printed  ought 
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A    LITHOGRAPH-  J.  Mac  Neil  Whistler. 

to  be  covered  with  a  liquid  to  which  the 
ink,  consisting  of  a  homogeneous  sub- 
stance, must  adhere,  according  to  its 
chemical  affinity  and  the  laws  of  attraction, 
while  at  the  same  time  all  of  those  places 
that  are  to  remain  blank  must  possess 
the  quality  of  repelling  the  colour.  Upon 
this  rests  the  whole  foundation  of  this  new 
method  of  printing.  The  ink  adheres 
only  to  the  lines  drawn  on  the  plate,  and 
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Joseph  Pennell. 

is  repelled  from  the  rest  of  the  wetted 
surface.  A  dry  plate  would  everywhere 
imbibe  the  colour,  but  the  surface  of  the 
stone,  being  sufficiently  wetted,  it  takes  the 
colour  only  on  those  places  that  are  in  a 
state  the  reverse  of  wetness.  The  repelling, 
therefore,  of  the  colour  from  all  those 
places  that  are  to  remain  blank  is  the 
novelty  of  the  whole  process." 

Naturally  Germany  first  profited  by  this 
discovery,  but  her  use  of  it  was  not  of  the 
highest,  as  the  printing  of  music  was  the 
earliest  successful  result,  and  lithography 
moved  for  a  long  time  in  about  the  same 
limited  channel  of  achievement.  Adolf 
Menzel  was  one  of  the  few  distinguished 
German  artists  who  made  the  most  of  the 
artistic  possibilities  of  the  material,  but  this 
was  not  until  about  185 1,  and  now  Otto 
Greiner  is  among  the  foremost  in  the  field, 
and  he  seems  to  have  gotten  the  keynote  of 
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work  from  Menzel.  Hans  Thoma  is  also 
one  of  the  most  eminent  lithographers  in 
Germany. 

Some  of  those  who  are  now  the  strongest 
have  formed  themselves  into  schools  or 
guilds.  "  Secessionists  "  they  are  in  spirit, 
but  they  do  not  wish  this  name,  and  they 
are  producing  some  of  the  most  interesting 
serious  work  of  the  day.  Dresden  is  the 
home  ot  one  of  these  schools,  and  in 
Karlsruhe  the  other  workers  have  joined. 
In  the  first  Otto  Greiner,  Otto  Fisher, 
Merianne  Fiedler,  Ritter  Baum,  and  Hans 
Unger  are  counted  as  members,  and 
Kallmogen,  Kampmann,  Carlos  Grethe,  and 
Gamper  are  a  few  who  in  Karlsruhe  have 
been  at  work.  Most  of  the  Dresden  men 
have  a  dramatic  force  and  beautiful  finish, 
while  one  feels  perhaps  more  the  imaginative 
and  decorative  qualities  in  the  work  of  the 
other  school  ;  but  there  are  really  no 
boundaries,  for  in  both  the  men  are  of 
strong  personality. 

In  the  early  days  it  was  left  to  France 
to  find  the  true  significance  of  lithography 
as  an  art,  and  among  the  first  group  of 
lithographers  we  read  the  names  of  Carl 
and  Horace  Vernet,  Isabey,  Englemann, 
and  Vivant-Denon.  Vernet  was  the  first 
to  celebrate  on  stone  the  soldiers  and  wars 
of  the  Empire,  and  Raffet  followed  in  his 
path,  so  that  lithography  was  an  influence 
in  the  history  of  the  day  as  well  as  in  its 
art.  Some  of  the  cleverest  satiristr, 
Garvani  and  Daumier  the  most  famous, 
also  used  this  means  of  expression,  and 
they  were  associated  with  ''La  Caricature" 
and  ''Charivari,"  the  standards  of  wit  in 
France  about  1835.  The  best  record  of 
the  early  experiments  in  drawing  on  stone 
may  be  found  in  a  large  work  by  Baron 
Taylor  called  "  Voyages  Picturesque  et 
Romantique  dans  l'ancienne  France."  In 
itself  it  is  a  history  of  lithographic  illus- 
tration, and  appeared  in  twenty  massive 
volumes. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 
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lime  ^Sketches  by  3John  Hassall, 


THE    two-hour    sketches    produced    by  he  is  an   incredibly    quick   worker,  some. 

Mr.    John    Hassall    at    the    weekly  of  his   best  work  being  done  at  a  single 

gatherings    of   the    members  of  the  sitting.     Take  the  accompanying  pictures 

London  Sketch  Club,  disarm  antagonistic  of    "Parted,"    and    "Country    Life"  for 


I  ■   

COUNTRY  LIFE. 

criticism  by  the  excellence  ot  the  work. 
Some  of  our  contemporaries  have  pronoun- 
ced against  the  advisability  of  practising 
rapid  sketching  from  imagination,  but  Mr. 
Hassall    is    an    exception  to  the  rule,  as 


Time  Sketch  by  John  Hassall. 

example.  Could  anything  be  more  effective 
than  the  pose  of  the  hair-dresser,  or  of 
the  Lilliputian  fowler  and  the  figure  of 
the  hare  in  the  background  outlined  against 
the  sky  ?     When  the  title  for  the  former 
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subject  was  given  out,  most  of  the  members 
drew  pictures  of  lovers  parting-,  and  Mr. 
Hassall's  amusing-  sketch  shows  the 
artist's  originality  in  striking  out  in  a  line 
of    his    own.      Multifarious    as    are  the 


that  he  should  be  able  to  exhibit  such 
a  variety  of  figure  and  form  and  such 
a  naturalness  of  gesture  as  are  shown 
in  many  ot  his  book  illustrations.  In 
his  single  figure  pictures,  too,  Mr.  Hassall 


figures  on  most  of  Mr.  Hassall's  canvasses, 
he  is  almost  alone  amongst  artists  in  not 
employing  a  model,  and  it  speaks  well 
for  his  Antwerp  and  Parisian  training, 
and   for  the  retentiveness  of  his  memory, 


shows  an  energy  of  design  and  accuracy 
of  drawing  which,  did  we  not  know  to 
the  contrary,  would  convince  us  that  they 
were  careful  studies  from  the  model. 
The   examples    which    we    give,   such  as 
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the  rogue  in  "  Wanted,"  and  the  bibulous 
monk  in  "  Memories,"  will  show  our 
artist's  capacity  in  this  respect,  though 
even  the  very  best  reproductions  must 
fail  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  charms 
of  the  originals.  The  London  Sketch 
Club  recently  held  their  third  exhibition 
at  the   Modern    Gallery    in    Bond  Street, 


Aldin,  Tom  Browne,  W.  Fowler,  G.  C. 
Haite,  Lee  Hankey,  Dudley  Hardy,  John 
Hassall,  F.  Jackson,  Newton  Shepard, 
Montague  Smythe,  and  L.  Thackeray, 
figured  prominently  among  the  contributors. 
By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Paul  Naumann, 
I  am  enabled  to  reproduce  a  drawing 
from  life    of    Mr.   John    Hassall  by  Will 


Sketch  by  John  Hassall. 


and  it  differed  from  the  Spring  Show  in 
so  far  as  it  included  sketches  from  nature, 
whereas  the  Spring  Exhibition  was  con- 
fined to  time  sketches.  The  fatal  effect 
of  rapid  work  was  in  consequence  /not 
discernible,  and  the  keynote  of  the  art 
was  a  spontaneity  but  rarely  to  be  found 
in    collective    picture    exhibitions.  Cecil 


True.  The  portrait  tells  the  reader  plainly 
enough  the  kind  of  man  Mr.  Hassall  is. 
It  does  not  need  a  learned  physiognomist 
to  see  determination  in  the  well-set  mouth 
and  firm  chin,  and  a  brilliant  imagination 
in  the  bright  eyes.  It  may  interest 
beginners  to  know  that  Mr.  Hassall 
declares,   though  fully  appreciative  of  his 
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Belgian  and  French  masters,  that  he  lias 
learned  more  from  watching  other  painters 


work  than  by  regular  methods  of  study. 
He  had  in  his  youthful  days  no  burning 
ambition  to  one  day  add  P.R.A.  after  his 
name,  and  now  that  he  is  grown  up, 
in  more  senses  than  one,  such  ambition  is 
as  far  away  as  ever.  Indeed,  the  Royal 
Academy  has  seen  very  little  of  Mr.  Hassall's 
work  ;  his  only  essay  in  that  direction  being 
in  1894,  when  two  of  his  canvasses  "  Birds 
of  Prey,"  and  "Temporary  Insanity,"  were 
hung.  For  the  present  Mr.  Hassall  is  sat- 
isfied with  the  larger,  if,  for  the  most  part, 
less  critical  school  of  conosccnli,  who  study 
the  laws  of  Fiesole  on  the  public  hoardings. 
Living  as  he  does,  in  the  centre  of  artist- 
land,  and  within  a  stone's  throw  of  Kensing- 
ton Gardens,  one  would  naturally  suppose 
that  Mr.  Hassall  made  frequent  use  of  the 
Park  as  a  fountain  of  inspiration,  and  yet 
the  exact  opposite  is  the  case.  When  our 
artist  wants  inspiration,  he  runs  pencil  over 
the  paper,  much  as  the  author  would  look 
in  the  dictionary  for  an  idea,  and  the 
pencil  is  always  responsive,  and  rises  to 
the  occasion. 

Mr.  Hassall's  studio  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  and  cheeriest,  to  be  seen,  whilst 
the  adjoining  dining  room  is  a  storehouse 
of  artistic  things,  mostly  the  work  of 
his  brother-artists  at  the  London  Sketch 
Club. 
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Time  Sketch  by  John  Hassall. 
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From  a  Drawing  frcm  Life  by  Will  True. 
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ONLY  a  few  new  pictorial  posters  have 
appeared  on  the  hoardings  during  the 
month.  The  pantomimes  have  been 
announced  by  the  stock  lithographs  that 
have  already  been  reproduced  in  The 
Poster,  and  the  commercial  world  has  been 
mainly  represented  by  old  friends.  The 
long-anticipated  poster  for  Lipton's  beef 
extract  is  out,  and  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view  is  very  unsatisfactory.  The  title — "  A 
family  jar  " — is  the  best  thing  about  it.  The 
poster  depicts  two  bulls  charging  at  each 
other,  and  a  facsimile  of  a  jar  of  Lipton's 
extract  of  beef  at  the  top  of  the  design.  The 
lettering  is  weak,  and  the  whole  effect  is 
disappointing.  The  Crystal  Palace  manage- 
ment have  adopted  a  French  affiche  to 
announce  their  Christmas  show.  We  have 
seen  the  performance,  which  is  the  best  of 
its  kind,  but  we  question  the  wisdom  of  the 
management  in  using  a  second  hand  foreign 
design.  The  Crystal  Palace  is  regarded  as 
almost  a  National  institution,  and  we  should 
like  to  see  the  authorities  encourage  English 
poster  art  and  artists.  Professor  Holloway's 
diving  horses  form  part  of  the  Santa  Claus' 
Festival,  and  their  exciting  performance 
calls  forth  immense  applause.  They  are 
a  beautiful  and  graceful  pair  of  animals,  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  their  performance 
has  not  been  announced  by  equally  beautiful 
and  graceful  posters,  although  the  latter  are 
the  production  of  an  English  house. 


Signs  of  the  times  may  be  seen  on  the 
hoardings  this  month,  for  the  "Times"  has 
issued  a  poster  for  its  weekly  edition.  Bold, 
artistic,  and  yet  quite  plain  letters  of  the 
one  word  WAR,  form  the  main  feature, 
and  occupy  the  whole  space.  The  letters 
are  shaded,  dark  below  and  light  above,  and 
on  the  light  part  appears  the  Royal  arms, 
which  form  a  portion  of  the  title  of  the 
"Times,"  and  the  words,  "The  'Times' 
Weekly  Edition."  It  is  undoubtedly  a 
sign  of  the  times  when  the  head  of  the 
English  Press  takes  to  the  hoardings  to 
remind  the  public  of  its  existence.  The 
"Daily  News"  have  also  issued  a  war 
poster  in  black  and  white,  representing 
soldiers  storming  a  hillside.  The  "  People  " 
announce  their  new  serial  with  a  picture 
poster,  and  "  Chambers'  Journal  "  reminds 
the  public  of  its  attractions  by  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  cover. 

Little  new  in  the  way  of  theatrical 
posters  have  greeted  us  during  the  month. 
Daly's  have  issued  another  poster  for  "  San 
Toy,"  of  a  conventional  figure  of  a  China- 
man on  the  conventional  sea  shore,  carrying 
a  flag  with  the  words  "  San  Toy." 

Prof.  Szalay  has  been  the  unfortunate 
victim  of  an  official  body  who  evidently  con- 
sider themselves  responsible  for  the  morals 
of  Holborn.  Prof.  Szalay  had  an  attractive 
poster  designed  by  M.  Vendis,  in  which  the 
authorities  of  that   saintly  district  foresaw 
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perils  to  the  young  imagination.  The  design 
in  question  was  reproduced  on  page  5  of  the 
present  volume  of  The  Poster,  and  our 
readers  have  the  opportunity  of  discovering 
—  if  they  can — what  the  authorities  fancy 
they  can  see  objectionable  in  the  placard. 
The   statue  is  certainly  undraped,  but  we 


much  of  the  poster,  that  one  or  two  artists 
were  asked  for  a  copy  of  the  whole  thing 
"slightly  altered."  Mr.  Yendis  ought  to 
feel  greatly  nattered  that  his  work  has  been 
plagiarised  to  such  an  extent. 

The  puzzle  poster  to  which  we  referred 
last  month  has  proved  our  surmise  to  be 


CRYSTAL-PALACE 


have  occasionally  seen  undraped  figures  in 
our  museums  and  art  galleries,  and  we  may 
yet  see  the  authorities  personally  supervising 
the  hanging  of  flannel  petticoats  on  figures 
at  the  Academy.  In  another  way,  Prof. 
Szalay  was  again  unfortunate,  having  paid 
well  for  a  good  thing,  as  others  thought  so 


correct  as  it  was  intended  to  attract  atten- 
tion to  the  pantomime  of  "  Puss  in  Boots  " 
at  the  Garrick.  Leibig's  Extract  of  Meat 
Company,  Limited,  are  placarding  the 
country  with  their  new1  trade  mark  "Lemco." 
We  wonder  whether  the  other  "Leibig's" 
will  institute  a  retaliatory  measure. 
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By    NOEL  DIAON. 


LOOKING  back  on  the  past  year  we  can 
see  a  remarkable  change  for  the  better 
in  the  style  of  show  cards,  and  the 
new  designs  are  a  welcome  relief  from  the 
monotony  of  the  uninteresting  stock  litho- 


here  is  pleasing,  whilst  Mr.  B.  Strong's 
design  in  colours  is  quite  in  the  poster  style. 

Messrs.  Peek,  Frean's  showcard  re- 
presents a  number  of  pretty  children  sitting 
on  the  piles  of  a  breakwater  by  the  deep 


Printed  by  J.  T.  Graver  &  Co.,  Ltd  ,Nottinglu 


graphs  which  used  to  characterise  the 
grocery,  confectionery,  and  tobacco  trades. 
The  American  tobacco  firms  have  revolu- 
tionised the  humour  of  the  show  card,  but  it 
satisfactory  to  learn  that  they  have  placed 
many  of  their  colour-printing  orders  with 
English  houses.    The  specimen  reproduced 


blue  sea,  fishing,  whilst  a  toy  ship  made  out 
of  a  biscuit  tin  pursues  its  gallant  course 
over  the  waves.  We  have  one  fault  to  find 
with  this  picture  ;  in  the  right-hand  corner 
is  a  square  biscuit  tin  with  the  words  Peek, 
Frean's  Fairy  Cakes,  and  by  the  side  of  it  is 
the  lid  filled  with  these  dainties.  From 
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15  x  20  G.  L.  Seymour. 
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what  we  know  of  children,  we  are  quite 
sure  that  the  Fairy  Cakes  would  not  be 
reposing  placidly  in  the  position  in  which 
they  are  shown,  but  would  be  quickly 
consumed  by  the  youngsters.  The  colour- 
ing is  principally  blue,  and  is  harmonious, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  grocer  to 
find  a  card  that  would  occupy  space  in  his 
shop  more  advantageously. 

Some  of  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Elsley's  popular 
pictures  have  been  purchased  by  manufac- 
turers to  reproduce  as  show  cards.  The 
proprietors  of  "  Ivy  "  soap  possess  the 
original  picture  of  "A  parting  shot,"  which 
they  have  adapted  as  a  show  card,  and  other 
leading  houses  have  shown  a  preference  for 
Mr.  Elsley's  work. 

Messrs.  Coombs  have  been  particularly 
fortunate  in  their  recent  show  cards, 
although  we  cannot  give  unstinted  praise 
for  originality.  Their  latest  card  represents 
a  pigeon  descending  on  a  bag  of  pastry 
(lour,  with  the  heading  "  Settle  on  a  good 


thing,"  and  it  recalls  their  previous  card  for 
another  commodity,  which  represented  a 
little,  plump,  chubby-faced  cherub  with 
iridescent,  bird-like  wings,  descending  from 
the  heavens  to  secure  a  tin  of  the  malted 
food,  which  is  shown  in  facsimile.  At  the 
top  it  bears  the  words  "Going  for  a  good 
thing." 

Now  that  the  air  is  filled  with  wars  and 
rumours  of  war,  Messrs.  Bryant  and  May's 
show-card — "A  Match  for  the  World" — is 
just  the  thing.  The  idea  is  particularly 
happy,  and  the  picture  is  wrorthy  of  being 
converted  into  a  poster. 

Many  of  the  numerous  fancy  portraits 
painted  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Seymour  have  been 
reproduced  in  colours  ;  in  fact,  Mr.  Sey- 
mour's portraits  have  been  reproduced  in 
colours  more  often  than  the  work  of  any 
other  living  artist.  A  very  taking  picture 
of  a  bonny  lassie,  who  looks  as  though  she 
must  belong  over  the  border,  is  the  subject 


"A  MATCH  FOR  THE  WORLD" 


17  x  23  Bernard  Higham 
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of  Hall's  wine  show  card,  which  has  proved 
popular.  Only  the  girl's  head  and  shoulders 
are  shown  ;  a  rich  red  velvet  cap,  with  a 
quill  in  front,  surmounts  her  rough  golden 
hair,  which  frames  her  face  and  falls  loosely 
over  her  shoulders.  The  dress  is  red  and 
white,  and  is  vignetted  into  a  neutral  blue 
background.  An  equally  effective  portrait 
for  show  card  purposes  has  been  adapted 
for  Hinde's  curlers. 


16  x  23  G.  L.  Seymour. 


One  of  the  most  artistic  show  cards  we 
have  seen  for  some  time  is  that  of  the  pretty 
girl  in  a  green  tailor-made  dress,  advertising 
Fry's  chocolate,  and  designed  by  Dudley 
Hardy.  It  looks  charming  enough  in  the 
reproduction,  although  the  colouring  is  lost, 
but  in  colours  it  is  very  "  fetching,"  and 
worthy  of  a  good  place  in  a  confectioner's 
shop.  The  perky  maiden  portrayed  in  the 
companion  show  card  is  in  the  same  artist's 
best  style.  The  young  lady  is  represented 
in  an  orange  dress,  striped  with  green,  snow 
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white  apron,  and  a  large  red  hat  with  black 
ribbons,  carrying  a  tray  of  Fry's  cocoa. 

•  A  summery  young  lady  in  a  white 
yachting  costume  is  the  subject  of  Messrs. 


15  x  20  Dudley  Hardy. 
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Reckitt's  show  card.  In  her  hand  she  holds 
a  string-  bag  containing  Reckitt's  Blue. 
The  whole  is  pretty  and  effective.  The 
white  on  the  blue  background  will  make 
itself  seen  anywhere  in  the  shop,  and  forms 
an  excellent  advertisement. 

The  show  card  for  Berry's  Blacking  repre- 
sents two  troopers  of  the  Life  Guards  (Blue). 
One  of  them  is  seated  whilst  the  other  is 
pulling  off  his  jack-boots  preparatory  to 
cleaning  them  with  Berry's  Blacking,  a  tin 
of  which,  with  the  necessary  brushes,  lies 
on  the  floor  close  by.  Another  variety  of 
the  firm's  blacking  stands  beside  a  brightly 
polished  helmet,  and  the  troopers  evidently 
divide  their  attention  between  the  two. 


r )  •riJ  p  ; 
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The  alpha  and  omega  of  this  method  of 
advertising  must  always  be  to  do  the 
thing  thoroughly  well,  and  to  take  the 
greatest  care  to  secure  an  artistic  picture 
that  will  not  pall  upon  the  customer, 
but  one  in  which  he  will  discover  fresh 
beauties  the  more  he  becomes  familiar  with 
it.  Most  show  cards  err  on  the  side  of 
being  too  delicately  artistic,  a  few  bold 
designs,  of  course  proportionate  to  the  size 
of  the  card,  would  be  to  our  mind  an  im- 
provement. 
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The  whole  of  the  colour  work  in  this  most    modern     machinery    added    to  the 

issue  of  The   Poster  is  printed  by  J.  T.  plant,  and  the  firm  are  now  in  a  position  to 

Grover  &  Company,  Ltd.,  of  Nottingham,  cope  with  colour  printing  in  all  its  branches, 

The  high  quality  of  the  work  speaks  for  from    large    theatrical    posters    to  highly 

itself.      The   firm   was    established    about  finished  plates  for  the  weekly  papers.  The 

twenty-five    years    ago     by     Mr.     J.     T.  works  are  under  the  management  of  Mr. 


AN  ORIGINAL  POSTER. 

{By  permission  o/J.T.  Grov 


■  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  S,.lti. 
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Grover,    who    paid    periodical     visits     to  J.  Parnell  Mayne,  who  is  a  familiar  figure 

town  to  obtain    orders,  and   the  business  in  the  lithographic  world,  having  been  with 

grew  with  such  rapidity  that  he  converted  Sir   Joseph    Causton   for  over  twenty-one 

it  into  a  limited  liability  company.      The  years,   and  for  whom  he  acted  as  general 

size  of  the  works  was   increased,  and  the  manager.   Messrs.  Grover's  London  manager, 
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Mi!.  W.  ANDERSON  WILSON. 

Drawn  by  Bernard  Higham. 


Mr.  W.  A.  Wilson,  is  equally  familiar  in  the 
poster  world,  and  his  bonhomie  and  ready 
wit  make  him  a  welcome  visitor  in  the  inner 
circles  of  the  poster  art.  Mr.  Wilson  learnt 
his  business  with  Messrs.  Cocksedge  & 
Harverson,  and  after  working-  for  a  short 
period  with  Messrs.  David  Allen  &  Sons, 
joined  his  present  firm,  whom  he  represents 
at  No.  150  in  the  Strand. 

A  Poster  book  by  a  poster  man.  We 
learn  that  Mr.  W.  S.  Rogers  is  engaged 
upon  a  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  poster, 
to  be  issued  very  shortly  by  Messrs.  Greening 
and  Co.  It  has  been  our  privilege  to  learn 
something  of  the  author's  intentions,  and, 
if  we  mistake  not,  the  work  will  be  found  a 
most  useful  addition  to  the  literature  of  the 
subject,  treating  it,  as  it  will,  from  every 
standpoint.  The  collector  will  be  offered  much 
interesting  information  and  guidance  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  hobby,  the  designer  will 


receive  valuable  hints,  the  printer  and  adver- 
tiser some  suggestions,  and  the  general 
reader  a  concise  description  of  all  that  has 
been  done  in  this  and  other  countries  in  the 
direction  of  improving  the  pictorial  placard. 
The  work  of  the  principal  poster  artists  will 
be  examined  critically,  and  Mr.  Rogers  will 
enter  a  strong  plea  for  more  art  in  the 
poster.     We  wish  the  author  every  success. 

The  "Gentlewoman"  claims  that  some  of 
the  boldest  and  best  posters  we  see  on 
advertisement  hoardings  are  the  work  of 
women,  whilst  in  black  and  white  drawings 
for  newspapers  and  book  illustrating  they 
are  making  the  greatest  strides. 

The  picture  of  Mr.  Phil  May  in  a  corner 
of  his  big  studio  at  Holland  Park  Road — or 
of  the  studio  and  the  artist  in  a  corner  of  it 
— will  prove  of  interest  to  poster  collectors, 
as  it  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  May  has 
adorned  his  walls  with  some  of  Jules  Cheret's 
artistic  designs. 


Mr.  PHIL  MAY. 
(Photo  by  A.K.  Syer,  Bedjord  Park,  W.) 
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Messrs.  Edler  and  Krische,  the  well- 
known  firm  of  German  lithographers,  have 
produced  a  new  poster  (of  which  they  send 
us  a  specimen)  for  the  leading  Hanoverian 
ink  and  oil-paint  manufacturer^,  Giinther 
Wagner  of  Hanover.  It  is  entitled,  "  Der 
Farben-Kenner "  (the  judge  of  colours). 
The  artist  was  awarded  the  second  prize  at 
the  recent  exhibition  of  poster  designs  held 
at  Hanover.  It  is  printed  in  six  colours 
from  half-tone  process  blocks,  probably  the 


list,  compiled  by  A.  E.  Gallatin,  has  been 
published  bv  Messrs.  M.  F.  Mansfield  and 
A.  Wessells  this  month,  in  New  York, 
under  the  title  of  "Aubrey  Beardsley  :  A 
Catalogue  of  his  Drawings."  The  book 
contains  no  item  mentioned  in  Mr. 
Vallance's  work.  Besides  the  additions, 
there  is  a  list  of  articles  on  Beardsley's  art 
that  have  appeared  in  different  periodicals, 
including  those  that  have  appeared  in  The 
Poster. 


QlNr 
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largest  blocks  ever  made.  The  new 
method  of  reproducing  designs  of  the 
dimensions  of  this  poster  is  far  more  costly 
than  by  lithography,  but  it  ensures  a 
perfectly  exact  reproduction  of  the  original. 
The  printing  plates  cost  about  £%Q,  and 
this  heavy  initial  expense  will  prevent  this 
new  method  from  becoming  popular. 

In  1897  Mr.  Leonard  Smithers  published 
a  list  of  Beardsley's  drawings  compiled  by 
Mr.  Vallance,  in  connection  with  an  album 
of  his  drawings.     A  supplement  to  this 


A  novel  poster  was  seen  by  a  recent 
sojourner  in  Nova  Scotia.  It  was  printed 
on  rough  paper  with  red  paint,  in  a  childish 
hand,  and  was  tacked  to  a  telegraph  pole 
in  a  conspicuous  position  : — "  There  will 
be  a  concert  and  fair  in  Mrs.  Parson's 
sitting-room  to-day,  July  twenty,  at  two 
o'clock  sharp.  Admission — Adults,  five 
cents  ;  children,  two  cents  ;  babies,  tuao  for 
a  cent.'" 

A  competition  for  a  poster  is  invited  by 
the    International    Artistic    Association  in 
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Rome  (Via  Margutta,  54),  whose  president 
is  A.  Apolloni.  Sketches  are  to  be  handed 
in  by  March  30th,  and  the  prize  is  1,500 
francs  in  gold.  The  object  of  the  poster  is 
to  make  known  the  kind  of  articles  Cav. 
Sangiorgi  deals  in,  viz.,  tapestries,  bronzes, 
statues,  etc. 

The  first  volume  of  The  Poster  contains 
an  illustrated  article  on  "  Napoleon  in 
Posters,"  with  a  criticism  on  Mr.  Bernard 
Partridge's  placard  for  "Madame  Sans- 
Gene."     We  reproduce  the  poster,  which  is 


church  and  chapel  doors  as  notice  boards. 
Generally  speaking,  in  the  past,  the  an-' 
nouncements  have  been  such  as  have  not 
been  regarded  as  objectionable  ;  but,  by 
order  of  the  County  Council,  large  posters 
have  been  displayed  relative  to  the  control 
of  unsecured  bulls,  and  stating  that  such 
animals  must  not  be  led  through  the  streets 
or  any  public  place  without  a  ring,  a  rope, 
and  a  pole  being  attached  to  their  noses. 
Indignation  has  been  aroused,  and  at  Penn, 
near  Amersham,  the  Parish  Council  have  had 
the  question  under  consideration,  and  have 
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now  getting  very  scarce,  as  a  pendant  to  resolved  to  communicate  with  the  Local 
the  article.  Government  Board  in  the  matter. 


The  editor  of  The  Poster  thanks  his 
numerous  correspondents  for  the  many 
artistic  and  original  Christmas  cards  with 
which  they  favoured  him  during  the  festive 
season,  and  has  pleasure  in  reproducing,  on 
page  240  of  this  issue,  the  pen  and  ink  sketch 
which  accompanied  Mr.  Courtenay  Pollock's 
greetings. 

A  curious  difficulty  has  arisen  in  Buck- 
inghamshire in  reference  to  the  usage  of 


Amongst  the  best  known  places  of  pleasure 
and  health  resorts  which  believe  strongly  in 
advertising  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  town's 
expenditure  may  be  mentioned  the  Isle  ot 
Man,  Blackpool,  Morecambe,  Southport, 
Scarboro',  Llandudno,  Edinburgh,  Buxton, 
Matlock,  Bournemouth,  Ramsgate,  Margate, 
Yarmouth,  Cromer  and  Southend,  all  of 
which  have  first  to  obtain  permission  of  such 
expenditure  from  the  Local  Government 
Board. 
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Book  Covers. 


(By  permission  of  T.Fisher  Unwin.) 
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Under  the  title  "An  Advertising  Sign,'' 
there  is  a  two-page  poem  by  Marvin  R. 
Vincent  in  "  Scribner's  Magazine"  for 
December,  which  tells  how,  on  a  certain 
high  board  fence — 


Some  sign-painter  had  there  portrayed 

Four  little  girls  all  in  a  row, 
In  simple  coloured  frocks  arrayed 

Of  green,  blue,  red,  and  indigo, 
Singing,  as  swung  their  skipping-rope, 
"We've  all  been  washed  with  Rose-bud 
Soap  !  " 

One  with  a  mass  of  tawny  hair, 

Another  with  a  cap  of  red, 
A  black-eyed  gipsy,  round  and  fair, 

A  blue-eyed  witch  with  curly  head  ; 
And  still,  through  sunshine,  snow  and  sleet, 
Unceasing  danced  the  silent  feet. 

And  so,  I  know  not  how  it  came, 
I  grew  to  love  those  lasses  gay, 

And  gave  to  each  of  them  a  name  — 
Margery,  Kate,  and  Nell,  and  May  ; 

Each  with  some  trait  distinct  endowed, 

Merry  or  grave  or  pert  or  proud. 

Alas  !    My  little  girls  have  fled  ; 

Their  sweet  and  happy  faces  quaint, 
The  tawny  curls,  the  cap  of  red, 

Have  vanished  'neath  a  wave  of  paint, 
The  skipping-rope  has  ceased  to  beat 

The  rhythm  for  their  dancing  feet. 


Then  follows  the  information  that  an 
elephant  bearing  aloft  a  sample  box  of 
Ceylon  tea  now  pre-empts  the  space  ;  that 
cynics  say  "Old  Fool"  to  the  writer 
because  he  takes  a  clever  daub  to  heart  ; 
yet  that  wiser  men  than  he  have  had  opened 
for  them  long  vistas  down  the  years  and 
struck  deep  hidden  wells  of  tears  by  sight 
of  a  dead  rose,  a  yellow  letter,  a  scent, 
a  lock  of  hair  ;  and  that  in  a  similar  way 
this  group  of  pretty  girls  had  awakened 
memories  of  children  of  his  own  now 
sleeping  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking. 
The  sentiment  is  dainty  and  true  and  makes 
apparent  the  fact  that  an  advertisement 
that  has  a  touch  of  human  nature  in  it 
may  affect  readers  to  an  extent  of  which 
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Cecil  aidin,  BtB.^L 


Go  call  a  coach,  and  let  a  coach  be  called, 
And  let  the  man  who  calleth  be  the  caller  ; 
And  in  his  calling  let  him  nothing  call, 
But  Coach  !  Coach  !  Coach  !  O  for  a  coach, 
ye  gods  ! 

I EC  HO  ED  these  lines  as  I  sought  my 
way  through  the  wilds  of  Bedford 
Park,  one  cold,  damp,  dark  January 
evening,  to  Mr.  Cecil  Aldin's  charming 
house  in  Priory  Road,  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  him  a  few  questions  about 
the  poster  work  which  he  has  recently  taken 
up  so  effectively,  and  by  all  accounts  found 
so  very  fascinating.  I  had  consulted  Messrs. 
Black's  Annual  Biographical  Dictionary, 
"Who's  Who?"  for  1900,  before  setting 
out  on  my  journey,  and  found  that  Mr. 
Aldin  has  the  distinction  of  being  one  of 
the  few  poster  artists  whose  careers  are 
summarised  in  its  pages. 

Aldin,  Cecil  Charles  Windsor,  R.B.A.,  Artist, 
b.  Slough,  April,  1870.  Educ.  Eastbourne  College, 
Solihull  Grammar  School.  Studied  Anatomy  at 
South  Kensington,  and  Animal  Painting  under 
Frank  W.  Calderon.  First  drawing  published  in 
"Graphic,"  1891  ;  illustrated  Kipling's  "Jungle 
Stories"  for  Pall  Mall  Budget,  1894-95  ;  "Prehistoric 
Man  and  Beast,"  by  Rev.  H.  N.  Hutchinson  ; 
"  Every-day  Characters,"  by  W.  Mackworth  Praed, 
1896  ;  "Two  Little  Runaways,"  by  James  Buckland, 
1898.  Recreations:  Boating,  cycling,  keeps  a  num- 
ber of  dogs  of  various  breeds.  Address  :  41,  Priory 
Road,  Bedford  Park,  W.    Club,  London  Sketch. 

Mr.  Aldin  began  by  sketching  animals  at 
shows— dogs,  horses  and  the  rest— and 
being   successful    with    them,   turned  his 


attention  to  figure  subjects.  Latterly, 
he  has  been  doing  a  great  deal  of  book 
and  magazine  illustration,  and  has  been 
particularly  happy  in  his  share  of  "Two 
Well-worn  Shoe  Stories,"  which  he  illus- 
trated in  collaboration  with  his  friend  Mr. 
John  Hassall. 

I  know  of  no  artist  who  has  been  inter- 
viewed so  often  and  so  curiously  during  the 
past  six  months  as  Mr.  Cecil  Aldin,  one  face- 
tious writer  going  so  far  as  to  declare  that 
the  artist  had  gone  to  the  dogs.  If  this 
were  true,  Mr.  Aldin  would  find  a  just 
excuse  in  the  cannonade  of  inane  questions 
with  which  he  has  been  bombarded  of  lale. 
But  as  he  stands  on  his  studio  hearth,  with 
a  smile  on  his  face  and  a  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
and  his  partners  on  each  side  in  the  form  of 
a  charmingly  ugly  bull-dog  and  a  Borzoe 
hound,  you  feel  that  the  young  artist  is  quite 
capable  of  holding  his  own  against  all 
comers. 

It  is  only  recently  that  Mr.  Aldin  has 
taken  up  poster  work,  and  he  finds  it  a 
pleasant  relief  to  turn  to  this  branch  of 
art,  as  the  larger  compass  he  has  to  work 
upon  gives  him  greater  freedom,  and  makes 
the  work  a  pleasant  relief  from  his  usual 
book  and  magazine  illustrations.  If  Mr. 
Aldin  has  gone  to  the  dogs  in  the  latter 
he  has  certainly  gone  to  the  horses  in  the 
former,  as  will  be  seen  from  his  first  poster 
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of  note  which  was  drawn  for  Colman's  Messrs.  Cadbury  have  at  last  recognized 
Blue.  It  represents  a  French  peasant  the  value  of  this  kind  of  advertising,  from 
harrowing  with  two  white  horses,  and  it     which    they   will   no   doubt    derive  great 


was  reproduced   as   a   frontispiece  to  the  benefit.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Sir 

December   number   of   The  Poster.    Mr.  Thomas  Lipto  n,  the  man  who  has  made  a 

Aldin's    latest    published    placard    is    that  world-wide  reputation  by  his  retail  stores, 

for    Cadbury's   Cocoa.     I    am    glad    that  says  he  has  adopted  all  methods  of  adver- 
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tising  and  is  bound  to  confess  that  he  has 
always  regarded  the  newspaper  and  the 
poster  as  the  two  leading  forms  of  adver- 
tising, the  one  for  indoors  and  the  other  for 
outdoors.  "  The  poster  or  the  painted 
sign,"  says  Sir  Thomas,  "gets  you  con- 
spicuous display,  provided  you  place  it 
in  good  locations.  There  is  no  busier  place 
in  the  world  than  the  London  railway  sta- 
tions, and  indeed,  the  stations  in  all  the  big 
towns  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland."  But  to 
return  to  Mr.  Aldin's  poster,  there  is  almost 
too  much  in  this  design  for  its  size.  The 


Mr.  Louis  Meyer  has  published  two 
coloured  plates  by  Mr.  Cecil  Aldin  that 
have  attained  great  popularity.  The  first, 
known  as  "Brighton  Front,"  represents  a 
lady  driving  tandem,  with  the  Borzoe  hound 
loping  along  beside  the  high  cart,  and, 
between  ourselves,  Mrs.  Aldin  is  the  original 
of  the  driver.  The  second  picture  is  called 
"  Hyde  Park."  Mr.  Maclean  has  also 
published  a  charming  coloured  plate  entitled 
"A  Hunting  Morn,"  and  its  good  reception 
induced  the  publisher  to  commission  the 
artist  to  draw  a  companion  picture,  which 


FAMILY  CARES. 

artist  was  the  first  to  admit  it,  but  told  me  he 
was  requested  to  put  a  story  into  the  picture, 
and  he  has  done  this  with  excellent  effect. 
The  picture  is  treated  in  the  right  manner 
with  its  bold  outline,  but  it  would  have  been 
four  times  as  effective  if  it  had  been  double 
the  size  and  more  prominence  given  to  the 
name.  The  design  for  "  Land  and  Water  " 
is  a  companion  picture.  Mr.  Aldin  has  one 
or  two  pantomime  posters  on  the  stocks, 
which  will  most  probably  see  the  light  next 
Christmas,  and  they  include  "Robinson 
Crusoe,"  "  Cinderella,"  and  "  Jack  and  the 
Beanstalk." 


Cecil  Aldin. 

has  recently  been  issued.  Some  of  Mr.  Aldin's 
designs  were  shown  at  the  Advertisers' 
Exhibition,  and  two  of  them  were  pur- 
chased, for  pamphlet  purposes,  to  advertise 
"  Bovril."  But  although  Mr.  Aldin  has  had 
every  encouragement  to  follow  up  the 
poster  branch  of  his  art,  his  time  is  so  fully 
occupied  in  executing  the  numerous  com- 
missions he  has  on  hand,  that  he  is 
unable  to  give  that  attention  to  poster  work 
that  his  admirers  would  desire. 

The  house  and  studio  in  Priory  Road — 
originally,  I  believe,  built  for  Mr.  Yates 
Carrington,  —  possess  so  many  charms  that 
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to  do  them  justice  in  a  brief  article  of  this 
kind  is  not  to  be  attempted.  Fortunately 
for  me,  any  necessity  for  dealing  with  the 
owner's  bookwork  is  obviated  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  perfectly  familiar  to  all  who  are 


is  essentially  a  humorist,  and  is  the  "life 
and  soul  "  of  any  convivial  party  that 
may  be  so  favoured  as  to  number  him  in 
its  midst.  At  the  London  Sketch  Club 
he  is  looked  for  by  his  "brother  brushes," 


AN  ADVERTISEMENT  DESIGN.  Cecil  Aldik. 


likely  to  read  these  notes,  while  the  photo-  and  the  depth  of  their  affection  for  him  may 

graph  of  the  artist  in  his  studio  may  take  easily  be  gauged  by  the  regretful  tone  in 

the  place  of  mere  letterpress,  which  would  which,  on  the  rare  occasions  of  his  absence, 

take  long  to  read  and  prove  inadequate  at  one    after    another     enquires,  "Where's 

the  best.    Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Mr.  Aldin  Aldin  to-night  ?  " 
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ONE  of  the  primary  objects  of  the 
enlightened'  traveller  in  Italy  is 
usually  to  form  some  acquaintance 
with  its  treasures  of  art.  Even  those 
whose  usual  avocations  are  of  the  most 
prosaic  nature  unconsciously  become 
admirers  of  poetry  and  art  in  Italy.  The 


enhance  the  pleasures  of  even  the  most 
unpretending  lover  of  art  posters  of  the 
highest  class.  The  finest  creations  of  the 
leading  artists  lose  most  of  their  charm 
in  reproduction  in  black  and  white,  but 
the  specimens  given  here  are  some  of  the 
best    that    have    been    published   in  Italy 


50  x  38. 

Printed  by  G.  G1 

traveller  here  finds  them  so  interwoven 
with  scenes  of  everyday  life,  that  he 
encounters  their  influence  at  every  step, 
and  involuntarily  becomes  susceptible  to 
their  power.  A  single  visit  can  hardly 
suffice  to  enable  anyone  justly  to  appreciate 
the  numerous  works  of  art  he  meets  with 
in  the  course  of  his  tour,  nor  can  a  guide- 
book teach  him  to  fathom  the  mysterious 
depths  of  Italian  creative  genius  ;  but  even 
the  perusal  of  the  hoardings  in  the  principal 
Italian  cities  will  be  found  materially  to 


C.  Lysyi. 

ilassini,  Milan. 

during  the  past  six  months,  and  when 
compared  with  earlier  works,  their  relative 
superiority  is  recognised. 

The  poster  for  an  assurance  company 
in  Milan  is  a  novel  design  representing  a 
shield,  embossed  with  a  female  head  in 
silver,  protecting  the  holder  from  the 
arrows  of  the  many  diseases  the  flesh  is 
heir  to.  The  superb  design  by  G.  Mattoloni, 
for  the  Italian  paper  "Caffaro,"  introduces 
a  new  poster  artist  to  the  readers  of  this 
magazine,  and  it  is  the  finest  of  the  many 
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30  x  67  M.  Spaventi. 

Printed  by  F.  Chappuis,  Bologna. 

posters  that  have  been  published  to  advertise 
the  journal,  which  was  founded  in  Genoa 
in  1874.  It  forms  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
inartistic  posters  that  have  recently  been 
placarded  in  London  to  advertise  certain 
daily  and  weekly  papers 

The  poster  by  A.  Hohenstein  for  the 
patent  medicine  for  the  cure  of  sea-sickness 
is  a  strong  piece  of  work,  and  worthy  of 


the  artist  whose  name  is  familiar  to  our 
readers  as  the  author  of  the  affiche  for  the 
Como  Exhibition  of  last  year,  which  was 
reproduced  on  page  145.  This  year  the 
leading  exhibition  in  Italy  will  be  held  at 
Verona  during  April,  May,  and  June,  and 
a  local  artist,  M.  Spaventi,  has  painted  an 
excellent  design  to  announce  it,  and  when 
compared  with  the  inartistic  posters  pro- 
duced in  this  country  to  advertise  our 
agricultural  shows,  it  puts  us  to  the  blush. 
Among  the  popular  artists  in  Italy  whose 
work  has  not  yet  appeared  in  our  pages, 
we  may  mention  Alfredo  Viappiano,  of 
Perugia,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
some  original  specimens  of  his  work,  and 
we  have  also  to  thank  Dr.  Guido  A. 
Ruata,  of  the  same  town,  for  the  interest 
he  has  taken  in  introducing  The  Poster 
to  the  leading  art  circles  in  his  travels 
throughout  Italy. 
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«Che  Sri  of  Hobert  £auber,  H.B.SL 


KENSINGTON  is  a  delightful  suburb, 
with  its  broad  avenues,  its  glorious 
parks    and    palaces,    art  galleries, 
museums,  and  gardens  with  thickly  inter- 
laced lofty  trees.     Little  wonder  it  stands 
unrivalled   among  artists   as   one   ot  the 


artist,  and  an  artist  entirely  in  love  with 
his  work.  Many  people  imagine  from  his 
name  and  signature  that  he  is  French  by 
birth,  but  this  is  not  so  :  his  parents  are 
English,  and  he  was  born  in  London  in 
1868.    His  grandfather,  Mr.  Hancock,  the 


pleasure  haunts  of  London  ;  and  it  is  in 
this  district  Mr.  Robert  Sauber,  the  painter 
and  illustrator  of  the  old-world  beauties 
of  the  last  century,  has  taken  up  his 
residence. 

I  found  Mr.  Sauber  in  his  charming 
studio  in  West  Kensington  Gardens,  and 
at  first  sight  he  struck  me  as  being  an 


animal-painter,  was  the  inventor  of  gutta- 
percha, and  was  very  closely  interested  in 
the  laying  of  the  first  cable  to  America. 

Mr.  Robert  Sauber  commenced  his  art 
career  by  working  at  Berlin  for  two  years 
as  a  lithographer,  where  he  gained,  at  the 
early  age  of  seventeen,  the  first  prize  at 
a  lithographic  exhibition.     On  his  return 
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MR.  ROBERT  SAUBER. 

to  London  in  1887,  he  joined 
Sketching  Club,  and  worke 
evening'  for  about  two  years  wi 

Some  of  the  exceeding- 
ly clever  studies  produced 
at  this  school  now  adorn 
the  walls  of  his  studio  and 
the  hall,  crowded  Into  odd 
corners,  every  one  of  them 
forming  the  nucleus  of  what 
would  be,  with  a  few  more 
finishing  touches,  a  valu- 
able and  saleable  picture. 
During  this  period  he  con- 
tributed several  small  figure 
subject  paintings  to  the 
Royal  Academy  and  other 
exhibitions. 

In  contrast  to  his  plucky 
and  brilliant  time  sketches, 


Photo  by  P.  Laib. 

the  Langham 
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some  of  which  deal  with  modern  life, 
the  exhibition  pictures  were  highly- 
finished,  and  reminded  one  greatly  of 
Tenier's  work  in  colour  and  technique. 
They  were  mostly  Cavalier  subjects,  painted 
on  panels  in  oils.  His  first  important 
picture,  which  was  exhibited  in  the 
Academy,  1890,  was  entitled  "The  Golden 
Lure,"  the  best  description  of  which  is  to 
be  gained  from  the  lines  attached  : — 

"  Fair  ambition,  bubble  born, 

Drops  her  laurel  wreaths  forlorn  ; 
Hands  that  wrestle,  clutch  and  strain, 
Only  strive  for  greed  of  gain." 

"I  only  commenced  the  picture  two  weeks 
before  sending-in  day,"  remarked  Mr. 
Sauber,  as  we  faced  it  in  his  studio,  where 
it  hangs  to  the  right  of  the  window,  "  and 
I  look  upon  it  as  my  greatest  success  in 
oils  ;  it  was  described  by  one  of  you 
facetious  press-men  as  'The  Golden  Cure.'" 
About  this  time  Mr.  Sauber  began  seriously 
to  devote  his  attention  to  illustrating,  and 
although  this  was  a  new  branch  of  art, 
he  quickly  mastered  the  difficulties,  and  his 
drawing  was  soon  well-known  throughout 
the  pictorial  press. 

Mr.  Sauber  next  studied  in  Paris  for 
about  two  years,  and  then  migrated  to 
Munich,  but  did  not  work  at  any  school 
there.     While  in  this  art-centre,  he  painted 
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the  pathetic  pictorial  allegory  of  "The 
Angel  of  Death  bearing  away  the  Soul," 
which  was  exhibited  seven  years  ago  at  the 
Royal  Society  of  British  Artists.  This 
picture  also  adorns  the  studio  to  the  left  of 
the  window,  and  shows  the  artist's  wonder- 
fully poetic  imagination  It  represents  a 
beautiful  Psyche  being  borne  away  by  a 
winged  figure  of  death.  On  my  remarking 
the  beauty  of  the  idea,  the  artist  replied  : 

"That  is  how  death  should  be  repre- 
sented,— not  as  the  grim  cold  phantom 
we  all  dread  in  youth,  but  the  angel  we 


I 


gladly  welcome  when  our  time  has  come. 
As  Longfellow  puts  it,  '  There  is  no  death, 
what  seems  so  is  transition' — and  that  is 
the  idea  I  was  anxious  to  convey.  You 
see,  I  have  crowned  death  with  a  wreath 
of  roses." 

Mr.  Sauber  returned  to  Paris,  as  he  is  a 
great  believer  in  the  influence  of  French 
Art.  He  studied  at  the  Academy  Julien  for 
a  few  months,  where  both  MM.  Lefebvre 
and  Constant  showed  great  interest  in  his 
work,  but  on  the  whole,  he  thinks  a  man 
learns  more  from  consulting  his  own  mind 


and  feelings  than  from  his  tutors.  "  I  have 
made  my  way,"  he  says,  "without  any 
school  or  academical  training,"  and  there  is 
no  gainsaying  this  fact,  since  he  illustrates 
far  more  papers  in  England  and  France  than 
any  other  artist  in  London. 

Like  Mr.  Hassall  and  other  artists,  he 
found  that  painting  ambitious  pictures 
brought  plenty  of  glory  but  did  not  swell  his 
banking  account,  and  he  began,  therefore, 
to  devote  his  attention  to  illustrating  fiction 
and  to  posters,  a  branch  of  art  for  which  his 
early  training  specially  adapted  him.  His 


drawings  were  soon  well-known  throughout 
the  illustrated  press,  and  the  few  posters 
that  have  appeared  from  his  brush  have 
attracted  considerable  attention. 

"  Do  you,"  I  enquired,  "  believe  feeling 
to  be  the  greatest  factor  in  Poster  Art  ?" 

"Yes,  distinctly  so.  A  man  may  have 
a  strong  technique,  and  genuine  artistic 
impulse,  but,  to  my  mind,  his  most  finished 
work  will  be  spoilt  if  it  lacks  feeling.  To 
speak  broadly,  it  should  be  '  alive,'  not 
lifelike.  This  I  -endeavour  to  make  the 
chief   characteristic    of   my    work.     I  am 


•THE   WORLD   WENT    VERY    WELL  THEN.' 


RniiEUT  Sauber. 


always  anxious  to  give  the  public  my  views 
and  impressions  of  life  as  I  feel  them.  1 
never  strain  after  great  effects,  believing 
that    simplicity    is  greatness." 

Mr.  Sauber's  success  is  mainly  attribu- 
table to  the  charm  of  his  sweet  and  gentle 
types  of  female  beauty,  and  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  figure  composition.  One  of 
his  chief  aims,  and  one  in  which  he  has  so 
thoroughly  succeeded,  is  in  obtaining  a 
wonderful  effect  of  perspective  in  grouping 
his  figures.  They  convey  the  impression  of 
being  in  the  same  room  with  the  spectator, 
and  seem  as  if  on  the  same  level,  instead  of 
as  if  they  were  raised  on  a  stage  or  platform. 
Of  this  achievement  the  artist  is  justly 
proud  ;  one  might  almost  say  that  he  is  the 
inventor,  or,  at  least,  the  most  untiring 
exponent,   of  "  the  correct  perspective." 

It  was,  indeed,  with  this  object  in  view 
that  Mr.  Sauber  started  a  school  of  his  own, 
where  he  superintends  his  classes,  in  the 
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large  and  well-lighted  studio  at  Phillimore 
Gardens.  Here  the  students  have  the 
advantage  of  working  from  really  good 
costume  models.  Mr.  Sauber  commenced 
to  draw  for  the  press  before  the  great  wave 
of  photographic  processes  threatened  to 
inundate  the  pictorial  papers,  and  the  early 
results  of  reproduction  by  this  means  being 
neither  artistic  nor  bright,  he  tried  hard  to 
stem  the  tide  of  cheap  reproductions  by 
advocating  wood  engraving  as  the  correct 
means  for  rendering  his  designs,  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  have  a  number  of  his 
drawings  engraved  at  his  own  expense.  He 
soon  found,  however,  that  it  was  of  no  avail. 
The  great  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
paper  and  finer  printing  has  now  somewhat 
reconciled  him  to  the  modern  methods, 
though,  even  now,  he  shows  with  pride  the 
proofs  of  engraved  work  as  against  the  half- 
tone process,  which  loses  all  sense  of  direc- 
tion and  quality  of  material. 
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Hfithogra^hy :  its  Srtistic  Possibilities. 

PART  II. 


UNTIL  the  year  1848  lithography,  the 
simple  and  straightforward  means  of 
expression  which  had  superseded  engraving 
on  copper,  as  it  could  be  printed  with  much 
more  speed,  was  a  power  in  illustration, 
but  from  this  time  on,  though  some  fine 
work  was  done  in  the  fifties,  it  declined,  and 
from  1870  to  1890  the  creative  artist  had 
no  place  in  the  lithographic  establishments. 

Jules  Che>et  did  more  than  any  one  else 
perhaps  to  revive  the  art  after  this  inter- 


something  more  than  a  revival  of  those  that 
had  passed.  The  poster  alone  does  not 
carry  the  legitimate  traditions  of  litho- 
graphy, but  it  has  been  an  influence,  and  it 
is  extraordinary  what  different  qualities  and 
effects  are  sought  in  the  stone  by  the  men 
who  practice  the  art  to-day. 

The  great  exhibition  of  lithographs  held 
in  Paris  in  October,  1895,  was  an  appro- 
priate climax  in  the  city  where  lithography 
had  reached   its   greatest  popularity  and 

^ 
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THE  MARKET  PLACE,  GRANADA. 

mission,  and  he,  strangely  enough  gained 
his  knowledge  during  a  forced  residence  in 
London,  where  he  was  designing  menus  and 
music  sheets  ;  on  his  return  to  France  he 
created  the  poster,  and  it  was  by  his  appli- 
cation of  lithography  to  modern  uses  in  a 
purely  modern  spirit  which  probably 
appealed  to  the  artists,  ever  ready  for  a  new 
point  of  view.  He  showed  that  the  use  of 
the  crayon  or  ink  on  stone  had  lost  none  of 
its  vitality,  and  that  its  methods  could  be 


Joseph  Pennell. 

development.  Whistler's  fine  work,  though 
it  had  been  begun  seven  or  eight  years 
before  this,  did  not  prove  an  incentive  to 
English  artists  until  1893  ;  in  England  the 
art,  in  its  broadest  sense,  had  never  had  a 
very  firm  footing,  and  this  was  brought 
about  by  Thomas  R.  Way,  who  took  to  one 
of  the  meetings  of  the  Art  Workers'  Guild, 
where  there  were  many  brilliant  young 
artists,  the  materials  necessary  to  produce  a 
lithograph,  and  then,  too,  he  showed  about 
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forty  prints  by  Whistler,  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  essential  qualities.  This  encouraged 
the  members  to  experiment,  and  that  night 
a  portfolio  of  lithographs  was  made,  and 
those  who  contributed  were  T.  R.  Way, 
George  McCulloch,  H.  M.  Paget,  Joseph 
Pennell,  and  Frank  Short.  Whistler's  work 
suggested  the  charm  of  lithography  in  por- 
traiture, and  William  Strange  and  Professor 
Legros  have  made  portrait  drawings  that 
are  fine  examples  in  lightness  and  precision. 
Some  of  the  English  artists  who  at  present 
are  accomplishing  most  are  Joseph  Pennell, 
Charles  H.  Shannon,  Solomon  J.  Solomon, 
Will  Rothenstein,  L.'  Raven  Hill,  J.  McClure 
Hamilton,  and  R.  Anning  Bell  ;  and  yet 
though  the  interest  is  broadening  and 
growing  more  intense,  Whistler's  prints 
still  take  the  lead.  The  lithotint,  made 
by  the  use  of  the  ink  with  a  brush,  '  as 
with  water-colour,  Whistler  has  beautifully 
adapted  for  his  expression  of  the  mystery 
and  witchery  of  night ;  indeed,  this  artist,  in 
his  methods,  proves  ever  the  master,  know- 
ing just  what  effects  and  qualities  may  be 
obtained  from  the  stone,  and  one  feels  that 
to  gain  such  delicacy  and  spontaneity  in 
technique  his  crayon  must  not  twice  pass 
over  the  same  spot.  His  work  suggests  its 
rhythm  of  music  and  the  butterfly's  light- 
ness of  touch,  as  his  decorative  signature 
would  imply  ;  but  to  the  heedless  observer 
this  sometimes  seem  the  only  thing  to  see 
in  his  sketch.  Joseph  Pennell  has  in  this,  as 
in  every  medium  he  uses,  a  rare  ease  and  a 
fine  sense  for  the  choice  of  details,  and  the 
reproductions  here  are  from  Washington 
Irving's  "  Alhambra,"  which  Pennell  has  so 
completely  illustrated  ;  they  seem  barely 
notes,  yet  are  so  well  defined  and  accentua- 
ted that  what  more  is  necessary?  He  has 
a  long  series  of  these,  and  they  all  suggest 
the  artist's  fresh,  keen  impression  torn  from 
a  sketch-book. 

Among  the  younger  men  who  have  made 
a  serious  study  of  lithography,  C.  H. 
Shannon   undoubtedly  deserves   most  con- 


sideration. He  has  issued  series  of  port- 
folios, and  in  the  process  of  his  work  he  is 
very  thorough  and  exacting,  having  a  press 
of  his  own  where  he  can  see  his  work 
through  from  start  to  finish.  He  is  not  a 
fine  draughtsman  and  may  not  have  much 
that  is  new  or  original  to  say,  but  he  has 
mastered  the  exceptional  delicacy  of  tone 
that  is  possible  from  the  crayon,  and  with 
pearly  grays  suggest,  as  no  one  else  has,  a 
tender  mystery  and  poetry. 

To  Charles  Holme,  the  editor  of  the 
"  Studies,"  is  due  much  of  the  credit  of  the 
practical  recognition  of  lithography  to-day, 
for  since  the  third  volume,  issued  in  1894, 
autolithographs — this  name  was  his  inven- 
tion— have  been  important  reproductions 
for  nearly  every  month's  issue.  The  prac- 
tice of  lithography,  though,  can  never 
enjoy  as  widespread  an  importance  as  it  did 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  for  cigars  and  soaps, 
and  so  many  of  the  perfumed  necessities  of 
life  have  made  it  too  much  a  part  of  them- 
selves. But  for  original  work  its  exclusive- 
ness  may  alway  be  a  power,  and  as  in 
England  it  is  finding  its  way,  we  hope  that 
America  will  also  make  it  the  spirit  for 
interesting  expression,  and  with  character- 
istic force  add  perhaps  to  history  an 
American  period  in  the  development  of 
artistic  lithography. 

There  are  few  artists,  either  in  Germany 
or  France,  who  at  the  present  time  engage 
in  simple  black  and  white  work,  as  the 
recent  impetus  has  come  to  be  fixed  almost 
exclusively  in  lithography  in  colour.  The 
possibilities  of  obtaining  new  colour  effects, 
which  is  greater  in  this  than  in  any  other 
graphic  art,  have  fascinated  the  clever 
artists  who  began  the  reign  of  the  poster, 
and  to  this  significant  development,  Mucha, 
Steinlen,  Berthon,  Ibels,  and  Desfontaines, 
with  many  another's  name  found  in  artistic 
Paris  and  in  the  German  Jugend,  with  the 
added  skill  of  the  best  practical  litho- 
graphers, have  brought  this  phase  of 
decoration    to    great    perfection,    and  the 
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portfolios  of  coloured  prints  called  L ' Estampe 
Origijiale  hold  the  cream  of  their  work, 
and  show  in  how  many  directions  litho- 
graphy has  gained  breadth.  These  men 
who  have  given  to  the  art  variety 
and  force  in  such  entirely  modern  con- 
ceptions, have  probably  as  the  chief 
reason  for  success  the  fact  that  they  draw 
directly  on  the  stone  or  transfer  paper, 
and  in  this  way  can  develop  their  work 
in  colour  as  well  as  in  black  and  white, 
only  each  colour  means  a  different  stone, 
and  a  new    drawing  of  the    part    to  be 


conventional  treatments  of  years  ago, 
when  the  average  etcher,  engraver,  and 
lithographer  played  upon  much  the  same 
theme,  and  when  the  power  and  awe  of 
nature  as  it  appeared  through  theory  and 
set  principles  subdued  a  more  personal 
feeling,  will  hardly  find  reflection  in  art 
as  it  is  mirrored  to-day,  except  perhaps  in 
seriousness  of  purpose.  Now  appreciation 
is  given  to  the  temperament  which  seeks 
a  fresh  point  of  view,  and  the  more  rational 
and  vital  this  is  the  more  completely  does  it 
control.    Nature    still    impresses  with  her 


LITHOGRAPH  IN  THREE  COLOURS. 

affected,  so  that  in  most  instances  intimate 
technical  appreciation  can  be  had  from  the 
finished  print,  as  every  delicate  tone  and 
gradation  has  been  placed  by  the  artist, 
and  his  one  creation  is  multiplied  hundreds 
of  times  without  losing  the  individual 
expression. 

Berthon's  work  is  wonderful  in  the 
mellow  richness  of  colour  gradations,  and 
some  of  his  poster  decorations  are  beautiful 
works  of  art. 

As  the  scope  broadens  modern  impulse 
brings  to  the  rich  dignity  of  the  past  its 
decorative  sense,  and  the  more  staid  and 


H.  Bellery  Desfontaines. 

pure  force,  but  the  artist  of  to-day  feels  a 
greater  variety  in  her  meaning,  and  the  man 
is  more  independent  in  his  interpretations, 
considering  in  his  own  way  the  true  details 
of  nature  and  not  her  literal  reality. 
And  now  in  the  work  of  the  present  time, 
the  simpler  the  means,  the  more  reserved 
'and  carefully  considered  the  expression, 
with  always  the  decorative  qualities  in 
view,  and  a  search  for  the  essentials 
which  make  the  idea  or  its  artistic  substitute 
a  self-expression,  the  better  will  be  the 
chances  for  reproduction,  and  in  such  fields 
lithography  finds  its  raison  d'etre  anew. 
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^Stimulating  Posters, 


"  Z^OD  sends  meat  and  the  devil  sends 
VJ  cooks,"  is  an  old  proverb,  and 
the  introduction  of  Bovril  has  done 
much  to  limit  its  application.  The  wide- 
spread use  of  this  meat  extract  throughout 
all  seasons  of  the  year  ensures  a  constant 
demand.  The  consistent  advertising  of 
Bovril,  joined  to  its  acknowledged 
superiority,  places  it  in  the  front  rank  as 


posters  adopted  for  advertising  this  com- 
modity, and  probably  no  drawing  has 
been  parodied  more  often. 

One  of  our  leading  'caricaturists,  Mr.  F. 
C.  Gould,  has  burlesqued  the  poster  on 
more  than  one  occasion  in  an  evening 
newspaper,  but  perhaps  his  happiest  hit 
was  the  drawing  of  a  bull  with  Mr.  Stead's 
head    shown    on    it,   looking  at  a  bottle, 


a  saleable  article  enjoying  great  popularity,  with  the  words   "Alas!   my  poor  brother 

and  the  judicious  manner  in  which  it  has  Boer,"   which    was    evidently    the  artist's 

been    advertised    by     posters    has    alone  reply    to    Mr.    Stead's  article.      Never  in 

proved    no    small    factor    in    the    success  the  history  of  a  poster  has  a  design  been 

that  has  attended  its  sale.  more    utilised    than     "  Alas  !     my  poor 

The  design  "Alas!  my  poor  Brother,"  Brother."     It  has  served   as  a  poster,  as 

has  become  the  most  familiar  of  the  many  a  coloured   throw-away,   as    a    black  and 
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white  advertisement,  and  as  a  plaster 
model.  Recognising  that  window-dress- 
ing is  one  of  the  most  effective  methods 
of  advertising,  and  one  likely  to  be  of  the 
greatest  value  both  to  advertiser  and 
retailer,  Mr.  S.  H.  Benson,  of  100,  Fleet 
Street,  the  agent  for  advertising  Bovril, 
has  devoted  serious  attention  to  this 
branch  of  art,  and  has  annexed  Mr. 
Caffyn's  design  for  this  purpose.  In  a  tour 
of  inspection  round  Mr.  Benson's  factory 
in  Tudor  Street,  we  saw  plaster  models 
of  this  and  other  posters  being  moulded 
and  painted  ;  the  horns  were  made 
separately  to  prevent  breakage  in  transit. 
The  representative  of  the  firm  who  con- 
ducted us  over  the  premises,  advised  the 
adoption  of  this  form  of  window-dressing 


from  poster  designs  before  they  are  placed 
on  the  hoardings,  as  the  curiosity  of  the 
public  is  first  awakened  by  the  model, 
and  the  memory  of  it  is  kept  green  after- 
wards by  the  poster.  Mr.  W.  H.  Caffyn 
has  been  particularly  happy  in  his  designs 
for  Bovril,  especially  in  the  poster  of  the 
lady  being  reminded  by  her  daughter  not 
to  forget  to  order  Bovril. 

In  strong  contrast  to  these  designs 
we  have  Mr.  Harry  Furniss's  original 
suggestion  that  Bovril  may  still  exist  in 
undiminished  vigour  when  some  traveller 
from  New  Zealand  shall,  in  the  midst  of 
a  vast  solitude,  take  his  stand  on  a  broken 
arch  of  London  Bridge  to  sketch  the  ruins 
of  St.  Paul's.  We  have  seen  Mr.  Furniss's 
original  design,   and  learn    that    he  took 
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out  the  background  of  ruins  to  give  greater     come  across  an  instance  where  an  artist 

effect  to  the    figure,  and    it    is    an    open     is  valued  at  his  own  worth. 

secret  that  the  artist  received  a  hundred  One  of  the  most  popular  of  the  earlier 


I  GLORY  Of  A  MAN  IS  HIS  STRENGTH 


BDVRIL 


A  STATUETTE. 

guineas  for  signing  the  design.  In  these 
days,  when  we  hear  so  much  grumbling 
about   "  poor  prices,"    it  is  refreshing  to 


Bovril  posters  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Stanley 
Berkeley,  and  a  statuette  was  made  from 
his  design,  in  slightly  altered  form. 


Posterdom  Caricatures. 

No.  AIIL— Hal  Hurst,  R.B.A. 


Drawn  by  Cecil  W.  Quinnell. 
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Srtists'  RlbuttiSs 


r\URING  the  last  ten  years  books  made 
U  from  artists'  drawings  have  become 
one  of  the  leading  features  among 
humorous  publications.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  "Phil  May's  Annual,"  and  "Tom 
Browne's  Comic  Annual."  The  success 
that  has  attended  artists'  books  has  en- 
couraged publishers  to  take  kindly  to  them. 
The   Leadenhall   Press  have  recently  pub- 

ALL  •  bTOUNDLT" 


lished  "Fifty  hitherto  unpublished  sketches," 
by  Phil  May.  John  Hassall  has  portrayed 
"The  Seven  Ages  of  Golf"  (London:  Fine 
Art  Society),  in  seven  compositions  gathered 
together  under  a  cover  upon  which  is  pasted 
an  eighth,  all  of  which  would  make  excellent 
posters,  but  which  are  none  the  less 
interesting  because  they  happen  to  be  in 
book  form.  In  "Two  Well-worn  Shoe 
Stories,"  pictured  by  the  same  artist  and 


his  friend  Cecil  Aldin,  we  have  an  extremely 
funny  book.  Mr.  Hassall  scores  a  very 
noteworthy  success  with  a  set  of  bold  and 
humorous  drawings,  on  the  familiar  rhymes 
about  the  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe, 
and  had  so  many  children  that  she  didn't 
know  what  to  do.  The  drawings,  reproduced 
in  flat,  good  colours,  from  which  the  artist 
owes    much    effective    decoration    to  his 


designs  for  posters.  In  the  second  story, 
"  Cock-a-doodle-do,  my  dame  has  lost  her 
shoe,"  Mr.  Cecil  Aldin  is  equally  good  and 
funny,  but  in  a  quite  different  manner.  In 
his  style  the  influence  of  Caldecott  is  plain 
and  welcome.  Mr  HassalPs  latest  book  is 
"The  Active  Army  Alphabet,"  which  is 
quite  up-to-date,  and  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
publishers  we  are  enabled  to  reproduce  two 
of    the    smaller    sketches,    which  appear 
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beneath  the  text  under  E  and  K.  "  E  was 
the  English  brigade  at  the  war,"  and  "  K 
was  Paul  Kruger,  the  boss  of  the  show." 
The  words  are  by  the  artist,  and  in  many 
instances  are  as  humorous  as  the  illustra- 
tions.     "X    stands   for  the  cross  on  the 


Ha  !  Ha  ! "  by  Hy.  Mayer,  one  of  the 
cleverest  and  most  versatile  caricature 
artists  of  the  day.  His  contributions  have 
appeared  in  all  the  popular  daily  and  weekly 
journals  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and, 
as  will  be  shown  by  his  new  collection  of 


(Cover  Design. 


opposite  page "  is  particularly  happy,  and 
the  illustration  shows  the  Red  Cross  flag. 

Great  credit  belongs  to  the  Meyer  Bros. , 
of  New  York  City,  for  introducing  one  of 
the  most  characteristic  books  of  this  sort  to 
the  public,  in  the  one  entitled  "  Fantasies  in 


Courtesy  Meyer 

sketches, 


&  Co.) 

his  art  embraces  a  great  variety 


of  subjects. 

Hy.  Mayer  was  born  at  Wurms,  on  the 
Rhine,  in  1868.  His  father,  a  wealthy 
•merchant  in  London,  gave  hjm  an  excellent 
education,  and,  after  he  was  graduated,  he 
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tried  commercial  life  in  London  ;  but  the 
tedium  and  routine  of  business  did  not 
harmonise  with  his  disposition,  the  chief 
element  in  which  was  his  fondness  for 
travel,  so  he  left  England  for  America  and 
began  his  career  as  an  artist,  achieving 
unlimited  success. 

Amid  the  extraordinary  torrent  01  so- 
called  decorative  illustrations  to  fairy  tales 


and  the  alphabet,  not  a  few  devoid  of 
drawing,  and  the  greater  part  destitute  of 
fun,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  such 
works  as  "  Mother  Goose  in  Prose,"  illus- 
trated by  Maxfield  Parrish  ;  and  Mr.  Nichol- 
son's "  Book  of  Animals,"  which,  without 
any  wish  to  award  them  the  injustice  of  our 
praise,  are  distinctly  admirable. 

At  a  time  when  imitation,  unconscious 
but  faithful,  and  imitation,  wilful  and  poorly 
disguised,  confront  us  in  all  the  decorative 
arts,  one  is  inclined  more  than  ever  to 
applaud  the  artist,  whatever  be  his  calibre, 
who  dares  to  express  himself  in  his  own 
way.  Indeed,  it  seems  daily  more  and  more 
probable  that  this  distinguishing  feature 
will  be  the  only  test  to  separate  an  artist 
from  a  copyist.  To  ring  changes  upon  the 
work  of  Miss  Greenaway,  Mr.  Walter 
Crane,  Mr.  Hassall,  or  Mr.  Anning  Bell, 
is  a  trick  many  dexterous  students  soon 
acquire  ;  but  to  invent  and  develope  a  con- 
sistent method  of  interpreting  their  own 
fancies,  is  still  rare  enough. 
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Srtistic  f&hous  Cards. 


P3RT  II. 


IT  is  to  be  regretted  that  an  enormous 
number  of  show  cards  that  are  sent  out 
by  the  big-  wholesale  houses  are  never 
utilised  at  all  for  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  intended.  Every  one  who  has  had  any 
experience  of  retailers  knows  how  true  this 
is.    It  is  one  thing  to  send  a  shopkeeper 


All  this  points  to  the  fact  that  each  show 
card  that  is  doing  its  work  in  advertising 
has  actually  cost,  may  be,  two  or  three 
times  the  sum  paid  for  it,  as  it  represents 
others  which  are  wasted  ;  and  it  also  indi- 
cates the  care  which  should  be  taken  as 
regards   the   price   paid,  and   as  regards 
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half-a-dozen  show  cards,  and  it  is  a  very 
different  thing  to  get  him  to  put  them  up, 
and  in  some  instances  a  charge  is  demanded 
for  this.  The  consequence  is  that  the  value 
of  elaborate  and  expensive  show  cards,  from 
an  advertising  point  of  view,  is  heavily  dis- 
counted by  the  waste  thus  incurred. 


ensuring  the  exhibition  of  the  show  cards 
after  being  purchased. 

A  pleasing  idea  is  always  welcome,  and 
the  up-to-date  design  of  the  show  card  for 
the  Phoenix  Pet  Dog  Biscuits  is  both 
original  and  good,  being  in  fact  one  of  the 
best  we  have  seen  for  a   long  time.  It 
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represents  an  end-of-the-century  young 
lady  in  a  grey  dress,  with  black  fur 
trimmings  and  a  large  black  feathered 
hat  surmounting  the  yellowest  of 
yellow  hair,  driving  a  dog-cart  with  a 
little  white  pet  dog  sitting  by  her  side. 
A  perky  little  footman  rides  behind, 
holding  up  a  large  case  of  "  Phoenix 
Pet  Dog  Biscuits."  The  card  reflects 
great  credit  on  the  designer. 

Whether  regarded  from  the  view 
of  attracting  custom  or  from  the  purely 
artistic  standpoint,  the  show  card  for 
"  Chocolat  Suchard  "  must  be  as  of 
very  high  merit.  In  a  panel  cut,  and 
decoratively  placed  on  a  fawn-coloured 
show  card  is  a  pretty  dark  haired  child 
in  a  blue  velvet  dress,  sitting  at  a 
polished  wood  table,  and  holding  up 
her  cup  for  a  beautiful  guardian  angel 
to  fill  with  Chocolat  Suchard.  The 
guardian  angel — a  very  pretty  girl  by 
the  way,  with  brown  hair,  decorated 


with  a  blue  cornflower,  and  wearing  a  blue 
dress — is  pouring  the  chocolat  from  a  Grecian 
vase.  Her  white  wings  form  a  beautiful 
background  to  the  whole,  the  interstices 
being  filled  up  with  gold  scroll  work.  At 
the  top  and  bottom  are  the  words  "Chocolat 
Suchard  "  in  dark  letters  framed  with  gold. 

The  provision  dealer  who  fails  to  find  a 
place  in  his  establishment  for  the  clever 
show  card  for  Palethorpes'  deserves  to  be 
madeintoan  inferior  brand  ofsausagehimself. 
It  represents  a  wild  landscape  amongst  the 
mountains,  presumably  in  Ireland.  Cross- 
ing the  ridge  and  winding  round  the 
declivities  in  the  landscape  right  up  to  the 
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front  edge  of  the  picture  is  an  immense 
drove  of  hogs,  excellently  portrayed.  The 
piggies  that  are  close  enough  to  he  seen 
clearly,  belong  to  various  types  of  beauty, 
possess  most  expressive  and  intelligent 
countenances,  and  are  evidently  eager  for 
the  honour  of  being  made  into  Palethorpes' 


of  Argyle.  Close  to  the  sign-post  is  a 
milestone  bearing  the  inscription,  "  1,654 
miles  of  these  sausages  made  last  year." 

Messrs.  Caley's  new  show  card  for  Easter 
novelties  is  one  of  those  clever  designs  by 
Mr.  A.  J.  Munnings,  which  are  so  greatly 
appreciated  everywhere.    The  humour  and 
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sausages.  According  to  the  sign-post, 
which  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  the 
foreground,  all  roads  lead  to  Palethorpes'  ; 
at  least,  so  far  as  good  piggie  is  concerned. 
On  the  upright  of  the  post  is  the  inscription 
"Nine  Gold  Medals,"  "  Largest  Makers  in 
the  World."  We  ob  serve,  by  the  way,  one 
piggie  calling  down  blessings  on  the  Duke 


A.  J.  Munnings. 
originality  of  his  work  never  seem  to  fall  off. 
Coming  back,  once  again,  to  the  experience 
of  those  who  have  dealt  with  retail  traders, 
travellers  are  marvellously  willing  to  order 
large  quantities  of  expensive  advertising 
literature  for  their  customers,  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  they  take  little  interest  after- 
wards in  seeing  that  it  is  properly  used. 
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Palette  23cra£ings. 


It  is  about  a  year  since  the  "  Greyfriar  " 
printed  Mr.  Beeton's  first  poster  (which  was 
previously  reproduced  in  the  first  number  of 
The  Poster),  and  the  Editor  says  it  may 
prove  a  hardy  annual,  if  the  artist  follows 


pages.  The  "Greyfriar"  is  a  chronicle  in 
black  and  white  by  Carthusians.  With  the 
exception  of  Colonel  R.  S.  S.  Baden-Powell, 
Mr.  Beeton  is  the  only  Carthusian  artist  in 
posters  that  we  know  of  ;  the  Editor  says 
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AN  ORIGINAL  POSTER.  Bernard  Higham. 

(By  permission  of  J.  T.  G  rover  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Nottingham). 


up  the  line  on  which  he  has  made  so 
successful  a  start. 

The  design  for  Daly's  Theatre,  on  page 
259,  was  a  commission  given  to  the  artist  by 
Mr.  George  Edwardes,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  permission  to  reproduce  it  in  our 


there  was  a  sort  of  half  promise  made 
some  time  ago,  that  one  of  Baden-Powell's 
posters  should  find  a  place  in  his  magazine. 
That  promise  has  not  been  fulfilled,  for 
reasons  that  all  Englishmen  will  acknow- 
ledge with  pride  to  be  good  ones. 


February,  igoo  The  Poster. 
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Two  or  three  new  posters  have  been 
recently  withdrawn  from  the  hoardings  of 
Paris,  by  order  of  the  Prefecture  of  the 
Police.  One  by  Oge,  representing  the 
Queen  seated  in  an  arm  chair,  coughing, 
with  Mr.  Paul  Kruger  offering  Her  Majesty 
a  packet  of  Supr^mes  Pilules  of  Doctor 
Trabant,  gave  great  cause  of  offence  to  the 
English  community  in  Paris,  and  although 
the  objectionable  affiche  has  been  removed, 
the  comic  papers  are  still  permitted  to 
reproduce  it  in  their  advertisement  pages. 

Miss  Bertha  Corson  Day,  of  German- 
town,  has  been  adjudged  the  champion 
poster  designer  of  the  United  States.  She 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Drexel  Institute,  and 
was  formerly  a  special  pupil  of  Howard 
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Pyle.  Her  designs  have  been  used  by  the 
"Century,"  "Harper's,"  and  other  maga- 
zines, but  what  brought  her  into  greatest 
prominency  was  the  monster  advertising 
poster  she  made  for  the  National  Export 
Exposition  and  the  Commercial  Congress. 
She  is  now  with  Maxfield  Parrish,  the 
famous  illustrator,  of  New  England. 


WARRINGTON 
STRATFORD 
&  LONDON. 


__  :  ass  a  — 

30  X  80  W.  H.  AFFYN. 
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of  a  certain  dessicated  soup.  A  glove 
company  was  easily  recognisable,  as  was 
the  picture  on  a  ladies'  paper,  in  black  satin 
gown,  with  white  lace  scarf,  large  hat,  and 
empire  stick. 

Condensed  milk  was  not  forgotten,  and 
there  were  several  Swiss  girls,  with  bare 
arms  and  long  plaits  of  hair,  and  others 
with  elaborately  embroidered  dress  and  the 
words  :   "  The  cow  jumped  over  the  moon." 

Two  very  effective  costumes  suggested 
popular  soaps.  One  was  carried  out  in  a 
blue  silk  petticoat,  pink  silk  bodice,  green 
apron,  mauve  sash,  and  picture  hat,  covered 
with  red  roses  and  tied  with  yellow  strings. 

A  trophy  of  appropriate  advertisements 
tied  with  multi-coloured  ribbons  was  carried. 


itntious  Footi  for  In  H3  nts.Cfiildren  ^ 
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r,  Sons  and  Co.,  Nottingham 


For  the  laudable  purpose  of  raising 
contributions  to  send  out  hosiery  to  our 
troops  in  South  Africa,  the  members  of  the 
Somerville  Club  gave  a  successful  "Poster 
At  Home"  during  the  second  week  in 
January.  The  reception-rooms,  in  Hanover 
Square,  were  prettily  decorated,  and  the 
costumes,  representing  various  poster?, 
were  original  and  picturesque. 

Mrs.  Ludovici  chose  for  her  poster  an 
advertisement  of  a  Spanish  wine.  Amusing 
dialogues  were  given  by  the  Messrs. 
Ludovici — the  one  in  cook's  dress  and  the 
other  attired  as  a  barrister,  carrying  a  bottle 
of  whisky  labelled  "The  best  case  I  ever 
had."  A  charming  group  represented  a 
well-known  tea  poster,  and  cocoas  were 
largely  to  the  fore  in  cap  and  apron,  and 
carrying  the  inevitable  cup  and  saucer. 

A  lady  in  a  red  skirt,  yellow  bodice, 
and  white  fichu  and  cap,  recalled  the  poster 
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The  public  are  generally  much  more 
interested  in  pictures  than  they  are  in  mere 
displays  of  type,  and  the  eyes  may  be  more 
easily  caught  by  a  picture  than  by  any  other 
feature  which  may  be  placed  in  an  adver- 
tisement,  and    among    prominent  London 


advertisers,  Messrs.  Bewlay  &  Co.,  the 
cigar  specialists,  have  been  the  first  to  re- 
cognise this  fact.  By  courtesy  of  this  firm 
we  are  enabled  to  reproduce  Mr.  Ritchie's 
design  :  "No  wonder  he  felt  small,  he  did 
not  smoke  a  '  Flor  de  Dindigul.'  " 
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The  remark  is  often  heard  that  advertis- 
ing does  not  give  any  adequate  results. 
Without  going  into  the  question  as  to 
whether  this  is  the  case  or  not,  we  feel 
constrained  by  the  nature  of  some  of 
the  posters  that  are  now  extant,  to  ask 
whether  it  would  not  be  more  conducive  to 
profitable  results  if  the  question  of  the 
appropriateness  of  the  representation  were 
more  fully  considered.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  because  an  advertiser  puts  an 
advertisement  out  he  can  calmly  sit  down 
and  expect  beneficial  results.    He,  himself, 


throughout  our  country  were  to  take  action 
on  similar  lines  with  regard  to  some  of  the 
boards  that  appear  in  the  fields  adjacent  to 
nearly  every  railway  line — the  bona-fide  bill- 
poster would  not  view  their  action  with 
regret.  It  is  notorious  that  it  is  he  who 
incurs  all  the  odium,  but  which,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with. 

The  N.  S.  C.  A.  P.  A.  might  well  take  in 
hand  the  checking  of  the  outrageous  and 
and  irresponsible  fly  poster.    Nearly  every 
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A  SPANISH  POSTER. 

must  assist,  by  making  the  article  up-to- 
date,  and  seeing  that  it  can  be  obtained  in 
the  neighbourhood  in  which  the  advertise- 
ment appears. 

Some  time  since,  at  St.  Goar,  on  the 
Rhine,  the  proprietor  of  a  vineyard  was 
summoned  for  having  allowed  the  erection 
of  an  advertisement  hoarding  in  his  garden. 
This,  according  to  an  old  police  regulation, 
was  illegal,  and  he  was  consequently 
mulcted  in  a  fine.  The  defendant  pleaded 
that  the  bills  had  been  objected  to  on 
purely  aesthetic  grounds.    If  the  authorities 


R.  Casas. 

fourth-rate  letterpress  printer  who  can  turn 
out  a  poster,  touts  also  from  his  customer 
for  "fly  posting  in  good  positions,"  the 
result  is  that  possibly  a  whole  neighbourhood 
is  often  bedaubed  with  the  announcement  of 
so-and-so  benefit  concert,  and  such  like. 
One  might  not  feel  so  incensed  against  this 
class  of  individual  if  they  betook  themselves 
to  regular  walks,  but  the  practice  seems  to 
be  growing  of  plastering  up  private  property 
of  any  and  every  description,  and  the  evil 
lies  in  the  fact  that  lads  are  deputed  to  do 
this  sort  of  thing,  and  detection  and  punish-' 
ment  rarely  follow  the  offence. 
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The  most  artistic  posters  placed  on 
the  hoardings  during  the  past  month  have 
been  theatrical  ones.  Dudley  Hardy  has 
scored  another  success  with  his  two  designs 
for  "The  Rose  of  Persia,"  at  the  Savoy 
Theatre.  They  are  simple  in  design  and 
irresistibly  attract  the  eye.  The  plebian 
in  royal  robes  is  the  most  original,  the 
second  poster  of  a  dancer,  a  la  Cheret, 
recalls  the  fact  that  it  was  the  French 
artist  who  started  this  kind  of  poster  with 
colour  printed  on  colour.  On  this  "  Rose 
of  Persia"  design,  for  instance,  there  is  a 
blue  ground,  on  which  the  artist  has 
mixed  complimentary  colours,  obtained 
by  super-imposing  the  tones  that  give 
that  beautiful  colouring  effect  which  is 
always  so  pleasing. 

Dickens'  idea  of  revenge  is  contained  in 
the  following  quotation  from  one  of  his 
works  : — "  If  I  had  an  enemy  whom  I  hated 
— which  Heaven  forbid  ! — and  if  I  knew  of 
something  that  sat  heavy  on  his  conscience, 
I  think  I  would  introduce  that  something 
into  a  posting  bill,  and  place  a  large  im- 
pression into  the  hands  of  an  active  sticker. 
I  can  scarcely  imagine  a  more  terrible  re- 
venge. I  should  haunt  him  by  this  means 
by  night  and  by  day." 

An  International  Exhibition  of  picture 
posters  is  being  held  this  month  at  Kiev,  the 
one-time  capital  of  the  Russian  Empire.  It 
was  organised  by  the  French  Society  of 
Craftsmen,  and  is  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Czarina.  After  citing  the  French  artists 
whose  work  is  on  exhibition,  the  Petit 
Journal  says  "The  English  poster  is  alone 
able  to  rival  ours.  In  a  general  manner  the 
influence  which  predominates  it  is  that  of 
pre-Raphaelism  introduced  by  Ruskin,  lately 
deceased,  and  what  is  known  in  France  as 
the  'Kate  Greenaway  '  method — simple  and 
charming  figures  of  children  somewhat  after 
the  style  of  Boutet  de  Monvel." 


Not  without  much  misgiving  is  the 
rumour  to  be  received  that  mechanical 
posters  are  shortly  to  make  their  appearance 
on  our  hoardings.  Should  this  really  come 
to  pass  it  will  mean  that  locomotion  through 
our  thoroughfares  will  not  be  accomplished 
without  the  greatest  discomfort,  for  the  ad- 
vertisers will  naturally  vie  with  each  other 
in  making  the  posters  alluring,  and  the  real- 
istic presentment  of  a  baby  being  washed 
with  Somebody's  soap,  or  eating  Somebody 
Else's  food,  or  a  thrilling  scene  from  the 
newest  melodrama,  could  never  be  resisted 
by  passers-by.  The  pictures  are  to  be 
worked  from  the  back,  and  if  some  of  them 
get  out  of  order  occasionally  the  effects  pro- 
duced may  be  even  more  amusing  than  the 
pictures  in  their  original  state. 

The  Directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
Company  announce  a  series  of  competitions 
(without  entrance  fee),  for  designs  for 
posters,  in  connection  with  the  International 
Exhibition  of  Posters  and  Colouring  Print- 
ing, which  will  be  opened  at  the  Palace  on 
April  28th  next.  A  gold  medal  will  be 
awarded  for  the  most  artistic  poster 
design,  irrespective  of  subject,  and  a  silver 
medal  for  the  second  most  artistic  design. 
Twenty-four  silver  and  bronze  medals  will 
also  be  awarded  for  the  best,  and  second- 
best  poster  designs  for  twenty-four  different 
subjects,  and  special  means  will  be  taken 
to  bring  these  competitions  to  the  notice  of 
all  the  large  advertising  firms.  A  list  of  the 
subjects  and  conditions  can  be  obtained  by 
applying  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Exhibition, 
20,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W., 
who  invites  the  co-operation  of  all  poster 
artists. 

The  accompanying  sketch,  "  Le  Chapeau 
Noir  up-to-date "  was  drawn  with  a  pen- 
knife, in  the  easily  flowing  medium  of 
printer's  ink,  in  the  record  time  of  one 
minute  by  Mr.  Robert  Paterson,  the  Edin- 
burgh   representative    of   Messrs.    A.  B. 
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Fleming  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  while  discussing' the 
quality  with  a  buyer  in  America.  Drawing 
is  a  hobby,  pure  and  simple,  with  this  artist, 
and  during  the  lazy  hours  of  many  voyages 
made  on  passenger  liners  at  sea,  he  has 
beguiled  the  time  in  making  pencil  portraits 
of  passengers.  On  one  trip  over,  £26  10s. 
was  handed  to  the  Captain  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Sailors'  Orphanage  Fund,  as  the 
result  of  a  few  hours'  work  on  ten  pen 
sketches.  The  pictures  were  sold  in  the 
the  saloon  to  the  highest  bidders. 

The  article  on  "Artistic  Lithography," 
concluded  in  this  number  of  The  Poster, 
was  originally  written  for  our  enterprising 
American  contemporary  "Brush  and  Pencil," 
and  we  are  indebted  to  the  publishers  for 
permission  to  reproduce  it  in  our  pages. 
It  was  written  by  Miss  Mabel  Key,  who  is 
well  known  in  artistic  circles  in  Chicago, 
where  she  is  directing  a  class  in  com- 
position and  design  as  applied  to  the 
art  of  drawing  and  painting  from  life  and 
nature. 

The  widening  of  the  Strand  between 
St.  Clement  Danes  and  St.  Mary-le-Strand, 
says  the  "Daily  Chronicle,"  is  rapidly 
approaching  the  realm  of  realities — hitherto 
it  has  been  a  dream — for  the  Improvements 
Committee  of  the  London  County  Council 
announce  that  they  have  entered  into  a 
contract  with  Messrs.  Partington  &  Co.  by 
which  this  firm  surrender  their  interest  in 
existing  sites,  erect  a  hoarding  to  screen 
the  backs  of  the  houses  in  Holywell  Street, 
and  pay  to  the  Council  a  rent  at  the  rate  of 
^2,000  a  year  for  the  privilege  of  advertising 
on  the  hoarding  thus  put  up.  Messrs. 
Partington  have  also  agreed  to  cover  the 
spaces  between  the  various  bills  with  tinted 
paper,  while  the  advertisements  themselves 
are  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
County  Council. 

End  of  Vol.  III. 
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